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BOSTON HUMUS 


It is the most economical bedding because it 
makes manure far more valuable. Absorbing 
14 times its.own weight in meisture, it saves the 
A liquids richest in ammonia, nitrogen and other 
fertilizing properties. 


4% 





The Boston Humus is itself a most valuable soil enricher, giving 
permanent improvement. Widely used by market gardeners, 
flower growers, for lawns, greenhouses, resoiling, etc. 


Write for Booklets and full information. Prices, 5 bags for 
$5.00. $12.00 per ton. In carload lots, $8.00 per ton. 
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QOMMISSION CONFESSES FAILURE AFTER | BALL = B ; 
34 YEARS’ WORK—NEABLY $200,000,000 => 0 
WASTED — 
After its 34 years’ work, the Missis- 
sippi river commission, supported at 
great expense by the federal govern- 
ment, virtually accomplished nothing. 

It confesses that even its maps are 
inaccdrate. 

It confeSses that the floods of re- 
cent years have been more frequent 
and with greater consequent damage 
to life and property than ever before. 

The. commission's president, Col C. 
McD. Townsend, confessed in his 
speech at Memphis September 26, 
4.1913... ‘We are convinced from the re- 
sults of the late flood that greater 
care must. be exercised in securing the 
levee foundations, but whether this 
result will be attained by an enlarged 
muck ditch, a wail of concrete or 
sheet piling, or other means, is de- 
pendent so much on local conditions 
that no-general plan can at present 
be formulated.” 

The commission completes its con- 
fession of the utter failure of its work 





The name “ Ball-Band” stands f 
confor feet, It’s the trade pd a 
nm V7 © 
recognize as the est they can od 5 
= them more days’ wear for dollars 


Making good rubber footwear is no job 
for acareless man. The goods we make 
are going to get terrific hard wéar, ang 
we know it. We build 
“Ball-Band’’ Footwear to 
stand that wear. 

Forty-five thousand dealers 
eell “*Ball-Band” Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear.’ Look for 
the Red Ball on the goods an@ 
in the store windows. Your 
dealer will probably say as 
mruch for our boots as we do. 
If he can’t supply you, write 
usand we'll tel! you whocan. 



















Write anyway for Free Illus- 
trated Booklet describing 
**Ball-Band” Footwear. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Cv. 
300 Water St, Mishawaka, ind, 


“*The Howse That Pays 
“ Millions for Quality”* 
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4 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ed Heips his wife to plan her table in busy times. Saves work 
FOR ONE MAN Eetion t the help, A good garden will Ye himostimpoas 
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write us for booklet, “Gardening 
With Modern Toals™ and ** 
Age Farm and Garden News"’ 
both free. 
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aC Year Book Free if You Renew Today 


It’s Different and Better Each Year 
A Review of the World’s Progress 


This year’s book has more pictures, better 
Maps, Covers a greater variety of subjects and 
18 also a little bigger. It reviews the world’s 
happenings concisely aad explains everything 
so clearly a child can understand. It’s a real ency- 
clopedia, full of interesting statistics and unusual 
information about people, places and things. It tells 
about politics and a thousand and one other things 
that cannot be found elsewhere. It's an almanac of 
the good old kind, and tells all about weather cal- 
culations. It's an atlas and gazetteer of the world. 


| A Few of the Many Subjects Treated 
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| flood damage of 1913 was even 


_Sulting engineers to investigate and 





by stating on Page 3722 of its report 


previous years, was defective founda- 
tions, sloughing, and in only three 
cases by overtopping.” 

The failure of the levee system is 
thus demonstrated beyond peradven- 
ture. The effect of levees is simply to 
raise the bed of the river as fast, if 
not faster, than the levee banks are 
raised. This puts the river on stilts, 
and increases the flood’s pressure. The 
adjacent lands being one vast sponge, 
when the soil becomes filled with wa- 
ter to saturation, the water and mud 
break through the surface soil on the 
landward side of the levee, under- 
mine its foundation and cause the 
embankment to give way. 

Spillway Strongly Indorsed 

A..sensation has been created at 
Washington, and throughout’ the 
country, by the Riker project for a 
gigantic run-off or spillway for the 
flood’ waters of the whole Mississippi 
valley, which was illustrated and de- 
seribed in this magazine last week. 
Already the New York board of 
trade and transportation has unani- 
mously adopted the report of its 
committee on national rivers and 
harbors, S. V. V. Huntington chair- 
man, approving its recommendations. 
This report made a searching 
analysis of the three bills now pend- 
ing in congress to deal with the flood 
problem. The Newlands bill, S 2739, 
was rejected because too indefinite 
and impractical. It provides for the 
expenditure of $600,000,000, in addi- 
tion to the $50,000,000 which the gov- 
ernment spends annually on rivers 
and harbors. Its purpose is by res- 
ervoirs and other conservation to pre- 
vent fleods by storing the surplus wa- 
ters at their sources. “Its aim is high, 
but too high to effect anything prac- 
tieal. It offers no plan for what it 
Proposes to do,” except to create a 
lot of bureaucrats. 

Levee System Discredited 

The ypc apres: bill, 8.2 
and HR , would have Uncle Sam | gage-wrey Pay Twe Prices 

spend $60,000,000 upon the levees of Wer Pensa 
the ‘Mississippi. The government has 
already spent $121,000,000 upon the 
levee system, in addition to nearly 
000 expended thereon by the 
states and communities in the area af- 
fected by floods in the Mississippi 
valley. Yet after these combined ex- 
penditures aggregating almest $200,- 
000,000, the floods of 1912.are officially 
reported as having been “the great- 
est on record ‘below: Cairo,” and the 





factory 


When you buy roofing from us 
snow before-hand just exactly what veuaa 
going to get. Your order will be filled under 


Our Guarantee 


that every sheet must be perfect, full we 
brand new, or it doesn’t cost you a cent. teh, 

This kind of roofing is always cheapest in 
theend. We sell it to you for the sams or less 
money than the ordinary competitive Quality 
roofing. We sell you direct at exactly the 
same price your dealer would have to pay us 
and besides 


We Pay the Freight 


Our price list shows exactly what your rook 
ing would cost laid down at your railroad sts- 
tion. Send today for catalog and samples Free, 


The Obie Galvanizing & Manufacturing Company 
’ 29 Ann St, Niles, Clie « 


TRY STEEL WHEELS 


The Empire Kind 


Don’t guess shout them — try then. 
Thousands yer Li 
because they have tried them 
find them fas better than high wood- 
en wheels. Save your horses 


making through soft tele 
and roads easy. Make 
- Eliminate repair 
ge Mien ar 
make it easy you oD FREE 
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report upon the spillway and all other 
plans. ~ 
The New York board of trade and 


investigation proposed by the Dyer 
dill. It does not undertake to pass 
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Revert to State—J. S. C., New York: 
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Outgo and Income of a Ten-Acre Orchard 


General Orchard Considerations--Auchter Orchard Described-~Interest on Investment---Depreciation of Equipment-- 
Cost of Spraying, Cultivating--Superintendence, Picking, Packing, etc---Profits Upon Investment--- 
Deductions Drawn---By Professor U. P. Hedrick of New York Experiment Station 


HE only possible way to obtain an 
absolutely accurate reckoning of 
profits and losses of an apple 

orchard is to add up the expenses for the 

whole life of the trees and subtract from the 
total income; the remainder, if plus, is the 
profits; if minus, as will often-be the case, 
the losses. This plan might have been feasi- 
ble for Methuselah with his 969 years, but 
in our short span of life it will not work. 
Since annual accountings are not fair and 
total ones not possible, we must divide the 
life of the orchard into periods and take data 
for each division.- In New York, where the 
apple lives as long as man, we may make 
from the life of an orchard seven periods of 

a decade each. These ought to make very 

fair units for the collection of data. 

The fruit to be considered is the apple as 
grown in the Auchter orchard, situated a few 
miles west. of Rochester. Here the state 
experiment station has»carried on a compar- 
ative -test of sod mulch and tillage during 
the past 10 years. Added value is given to 
the figures I have to present by the fact that 
the orchard was selected for experimental 
work, because it was as typical as could be 
found in the- great apple. belt of western 
New York. The trees are Baldwin, 27 years 
old at the beginning of the experiment, 57 
Our accounts tell what each of 


be added, $2.74 an acre for seed, or 2.3 cents 
a barrel of apples. 

The expense of annual pruning an acre was 
Since there are. 27 trees to the acre 
in this orchard the cost was 13.1 cents a 


> =a 
So.00, 


tree. The cost of apples was 3 cents a bar- 
rel. The average price paid for the work 


was $2 a day of 10 hours. 

The average cost an acre for spraying was 
$11.28, a tree 41.8 cents, a barrel of apples 
9.6 cents. The spraying was done the first 
few years with a hand sprayer, then for sev- 
eral years with a gas sprayer and the last 
three with a gasoline power outfit with two 
runs of hose. The first five yéars bordeaux 
and arsenate of lime were used, the last five 
lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead. The 
orchard was sprayed three times a season the 
first five of the 10 seasons. The second five 
years it was sprayed but twice a season, the 
first application being the dormant spray, 
made just before buds began to swell, the 
second just as blossoms dropped. This treat- 
ment has given an almost perfect crop. 

The last of the cost of production charges 
is that of superintending the work. The serv- 
ices of the average fruit grower are worth 
more than the $2 a day allowed for actual 
work. This deficiency should be made up by 
a charge for superintending the work. The 


charge to be entered against a barrel of apples 
for superintending is against the 
acre unit $30, against an apple tree $1.10. 

Picking, packing, sorting and hauling have 
been done in diverse ways during the 10 years 
and the items cannot be segregated. But the 
total cost of these operations has been 24.4 
cents a barrel. The apples, it should be said, 
were sorted and packed in the field. The 
crop was hauled to a station 1% miles over 
a country road not better than the average. 

The following is a summary of the cost 
sheet for a barrel of apples: 


25 cents, 





COST OF A BARREL OF APPLES 
Interest on investment .....eeeeceeeeeeees 
Taxes Code mrgrrsecesevecveseesetcbes 
DEE. escewwedesinés cdbaseehse 
Pruning 
Spraying 
Cover crop ° cat eh we 
Superintending orchard .. er ; 
Picking,. packing, serting and hauling 
J WOO, GUMGD 6 oc caennedvsqeteKicccvcses 92.8¢ 


All of the first and second apples from the 
Auchter orchard have been jacked in barrels. 
The average price of barrels for 10 years has 
been 36 cents each, the price fluctuating from 
30 to 40 cents. The culls have been handled. 
in crates and a charge for packages cannot be 
entered against them. Adding the cost of the 
barrel to the cost of production we have $1.29 
as the total cost of a barrel of apples. We 

come now to the average price of 





now. 
the orchard operations has cost, the 
number of bushels of fruit produced 


and the selling price. ; 

The first information we must have 
in getting at a problem is the number 
of barrels of apples an acre a year. 
The exact number. for the cultivated 
this 10-year average.is 116.38 
Graded, the acre average for 
the period is 79.2 for barreled. stock, 
37.4 barrels of evaporator and. cider 


plat in 
barrels. 


stock. Reducing these figures to the 
tree unit we have for. barrel stock 
2.93, for evaporator stock 1.4. Total 
a tree, 4.33 barrels. 

The proportion of evaporator and 


cider stock is seemingly high,-made so 


by two autumn gales which in differ- 


ent seasons gave many windfalls. The 
first expense item is interest, $25 an 
acre on. investment, a . stm -which 


divided by 116.8, the number of bar- 
rels to the acre, gives us a eharge of 
21 cents a barrel as interest on invest- 
ment; taxes over $1.50 an acre on 
each barrel of apples 1.2 cents. De- 
preciation in teams and tools we must 
add 17 cents a barrel of apples. 


Cost of Orchard Operations 


Passing now to orchard operations 
we lind that the annual cost of tillage 
an acre for the decade.was $7.39, mak- 
ing the amount to be charged against 
each barrel of fruit 6.3.cents. The 
price paid for team work at the begin- 














apples for the past 10 years as grown 
in the Auchter orchard. We received 
an average of $2.60 for all the first 
and second barreled stock sold. For 
evaporator and cider stock we received 
67 cents a barrel, rather above the 
average, possibly because in two sea- 
sons gales gave an abnormally large 
quantity of very good windfalls. 


Profits Upon the Investment 


We are now réady to calculate 
profits and declare dividends: Sub- 
tracting $1.29, the cost of a barrel of 
apples, from $2.60, the amount re- 
ceived, we have a net profit of $1.31 a 
barrel for first and second grades. 
Multiplying by 79, the number of bar- 
have $103.49 as the 
acre for first and second 
grades. Subtracting 67 cents from 93 
cents, we have 26 cents as the differ- 
ence between average cost of produc- 
tion and average selling price of culls. 
Multiplying 37.5, the number of barrels 
of culls an acre, by 26, we have a loss 
of $9.75 an acre on the culls, leaving 
the average net profit an acre in this 
orchard for the past 10 years $93.74, 
making a dividend on the investment 
of $500 an acre, of 18% %. 

In closing I must make several gen- 


rels an we 


an 


acre, 
profit 


eral statements: First, we have not 
been skimming the pan in the Auchter 
orchard work. The milk left is as 


good as that taken. We shall expect 








ning of the period. was $4 a day of 
1) hours, but the price advanced to 
%, a fair average being $4.50. Tillage 
includes the labor of putting in the 
fover crop, but. not the cost of the 
Seed... For the .cover ctop ‘seed, in 
this orchard, usually. red clover must 


Indiana apple show. 
bors at an agreed price. 


Power Sprayer at Work in Indiana Orchard 


This is an outfit owned and operated by Billy Walton 
in his Laporte county (Ind) orchard.- That his work paid 
is proved by the fact that a bushel box of Wimesa: 

this orchard won - the: .sweepstakes prize at e 
Mr Walton sprays for his neigh- 





from 


this orchard, barring accidents, to do 

as well, or rather better, during the 

next 20 years than it has in the past lv. 

Secondly, as good or -better dividends 

are coming from many New York 

apple orchards similarly situated and 
{To Page 273.] 


1913 
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Corn Breeder 


Wine Ribbons and Produces Large Yields on Farm in Henry County, Illinois—Field Selection Helps Improvement, 
But Is Limited—Family History of Show Ears Carefully Kept~Many Things to Be Accurately Observed- 
Makes Ears Grow High or Low--An Experiment with Freezing~Seed Plot Not Fertilized 


WELVE years ago one of 
the good farmers of Henry 
county,*Ill, was starting to 
out a sample of corn to exhibit 
at the county fair. His son, an active, 
long-legged boy of 18 said: “Dad, let 
me pick out the sample.’’ The father, 
glad to see his boy interested and will- 
ing to encourage him, told him to go 
ahead. He did, and a few days later 
saw a bright blue ribbon laid across 
his carefully picked 10 ears and felt 
the comfortable weight of $5 in his 
pocket. The boy was Ed Hulting and 
he is now a serious-faced young man 
of 30, embarked in the business of 
breeding seed corn, and ambitious to 
produce a type as nearly as possible 
perfectly fitted to the conditions In 
that region. 
His ideal ever since that day of the 
county corn show, when he received 
the stimulus to-a youthful ambition, 
has been to increase his yields of corn 
and yet come constantly closer to per- 
fection in type. Hulting has taken a 
great many ribbons in the last few 
years, and a year ago, besides several 
sweepstakes ribbons on oats and other 
small grains, he took first place on 
corn in the northern division at the 
Tilinois state fair. Two years ago ina 
loca] acre contest- he made a yield of 
114-bushels on_one acre. These things give 
him no little degree of standing in the mat- 
ter of seed corn development. , 
“. On the Hufting farm they have always 
raised good corn. Most of it they feed on 
the place to beef cattle, but Ed got a notion 
that even their careful selection in the field 
was -not getting them as far as he wanted 
tn improving his seed, so seven years ago 
he started a breeding plot and has been sys- 
tematically studying the eugenics of corn. 
. “Maybe you think I just went out and 
picked out that 10-ear sample for the state 
fair in a hurry,” he said and smiled. “I 
didn't, though. I started four generations 
back-and. in the. books up at the house I 
can show you just what the ancestors of that 
corn were like every year.” Furthermore, 
showing the spirit of a scientist instead of 
a professional showman, he took the winning 
10 ears and planted them each one in a row 
by itself in his breeding plot. ‘You can’t 
always depend on the looks,” he said, “and 
I wanted to carry on the work and see what 
was in them.” The results showed that eight 
of the ears were splendid, prolific yielders. 
Two of them had the looks, but not the 
strong productive power. The crops on these 
different rows made a splendid lot of ears, 
as well as yielding a large amount of corn 
per acre, and he figures that some day when 
he wants an exhibit for a national corn show 
some of the product from these ears will be 
the ones to select. 


Managing a Breeding Plot 
The managing of a corn breeding plot is 
exceedingly fascinating to the man with a 
scientific turn and yet is very exacting. It 
requires constant attention to details during 
the growing season and considerable study 
ef the ears after they are harvested and 
hanging up for winter. It is only by this 
eareful scrutiny that the reai valuable infor- 
mation can be obtained. The general idea 
in most breeding plots is to plant all of the 
kernels from a single ear in a row by them- 
selves, putting in every other row of some 
standard, highly developed strain. 

. Immediately after the corn is planted there 
are things to look out for. A certain ear 
Tay be especially early or especially late in 
‘sprouting, and the little stalks from it may 
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be strong or weak. One strain will show a 
broad, strong looking leaf and another will 
be narrow. Later on as the corn begins to 
grow. higher it can be noticed whether the 
stalks.are thin and of fine quality, or rather 
coarse and thick. After the ears are set 
there are many things also to observe. Some 
strains will be mature and their growth will 
be finished at a considerably lower hight than 
others and on some the ears will be set 
low and on others high. 

In all these things the work of the corn 
breeder is to observe the characteristics that 
are displayed, and pick_out the ones which 
will be a benefit and which he wants to pre- 
serve. Meanwhile he discovers which ones 
will be a detriment and should be discarded. 
One ear which Hulting planted several years 
ago produced a strain on which the shanks 
were very long and heavy, so that the ears 
were high and pointed directly upright. This 
naturally was not a desirable sort, and the 
seed from it was eliminated as undesirable. 
By watching such things as this he has been 
able to gradually bring the average of his 
ears to be borne at the most convenient hight 
for picking. By very careful work they may 
be established still lower than this, as has 
been. done by one or two other breeders. 
Another of the strains which he has developed 
during his seven years of work is a rather 
short, stocky sort of corn which is very leafy 
and whieh will, he believes, be well adapted 
for silage purposes. This corn, planted along- 
side of his field corn, is 3 feet lower than 
the rest. 


Believes in Detasseling 


In the breeding plot the rows which are 
planted from selected ears are all detasseled 
before the pollen has become ripe, so that 
none of them are self-fertilized. This he 
considers an important point; because it 
makes a decided difference in the vitality of 
the seed which develops. The odd rows, 
which are always planted with the very best 
established strain he has, are left with tassels 
on and from them the ears of the experi- 
mental rows are fertilized. The crop from 
these rows ~is harvested. as soon as it is 
mature and is weighed so that a comparison 
may be obtained of the production. The stalks 
in the row are always counted as soon as 


they have come almost to maturity go 
that there is a basis for accurate com- 
parison in yields. 

Those rows which show desirable 
characteristics and also yield a large 
weight of corn, are marked for fur. 
ther development and some of the 
seed from them is planted in a multi- 
plying plot the following year. Hult- 
ing says, however, that only a very 
small proportion of the ears in his 
breeding plot are selected to be mul- 
tiplied and used for seed. He picks 
all of these ears himself, and never 
allows a hired man or anyone else to 
do the work for him, believing that 
only by systematic, personal work, he 
can obtain the results he is after, 
After the selected ears are all picked 
with due regard for the sort of stalks 
they grow on, they are gone over again 
and rigidly culled until the ones that 
are left correspond to the type which 
he is trying to obtain. 

The seed ears which are finally 
selected for regular use and to supply, 
the small seed business he is starting, 
are hung on racks made of woven 
fence wire. The electric welded fence 
is used, and with pliers the cross wires 
on alternate sides of a line wire are 
cut off, leaving convenient spikes upon 
which the ears are thrust. He keeps 

these in a building which is especially well 
ventilated, and all during the winter keeps a 
slow fire burning, so that they have no chance 
to freeze. 

On this question of freezing of seed corn he 
tried out an experiment last year. Half a 
dozen good ears were hung in an outdocr 
corncrib and another similar lot from the 
same row was hung inside the seedhouse, 
where they were kept above freezing tempera- 
ture. Both were well ‘dried out before the 
cold weather came. In the spring a germina- 
tion test showed both samples to be perfect, 
but when they were planted side by side the 
one that had been kept warm came up quickly 
and the other was about two days behind. 
There was also a decided difference in the 
yield from the two samples in favor of the 
one which had been kept from freezing. Each 
year he tests a large number of ears repre- 
sentative of all parts of the multiplying plot 
from which the seed corn is picked. Last year 
he tested 4000 ears, taking six kernels from 
each for the germinator. Unless an ear tests 
between 97 and 100% it is discarded. 

Hulting does not believe in manuring or 
fertilizing the corn breeding plot. Instead, h 
believes that these plants should be obliged 
to work a little harder to exist than those in 
the open field grown for commercial purposes. 
He would rather have a stand with some bills 
showing only two stalks than to have them 
all show three. The planter which he uses 
is set to drop about 27 kernels in 10 drops 

Both his neighbors and himself call Hulting 
a seed corn crank, and he is proud of it. How- 
ever, he is not neglectful of other things and is 
known in his community as a booster for every 
advarcement along agricultural lines. He is 
an active member of the local agricultural 
elub of young farmers and gets out a good 
deal on institute work in winter. Cattle feed- 
ing is also developed to a pretty high state 
on this place. He usually has about 100 head 
of feeders on the place, and this year has 
20 young calves from his own cows. He is 
raising alfalfa and is keeping the farm in @ 
rather high state of fertility by hauling about 
400 loads of manure on to the fields every 
year. Usually he plans to put manure on 4 
meadow which is to be plowed up for cort 
the following year, although he is not very 
particular about where it goes. 








R PARRIMORE has grown enormous crops 
M of corn by following the method discussed 

below. He turns the rye crop flat-in the 
furrow, never disturbing it during the corn grow- 
ing season. It will be noted that his schere of 
irrigating is to get a great deal of water into the 
soil during winter and spring, and once there to 
keep it there until the corn roots take it away. 
Any comments oq this method in detail or gen- 
eral are invited.—[The Editor. 


Irrigation in some form has become a live 
issue in our eastern states. The use of green 
manure is rapidly coming to the front. Min- 
eral fertilizers are applied in larger quanti- 
ties than ever. The application of each one 
of the above entails an expense all its own. 
{t oceurred to me several years ago that it 
was possible to group a number of the stand- 
ard requirements under one head and handle 
them through one operation while growing a 
staple crop. 

My plans were carefully worked out in 
theory, with virgin or new land conditions to 
be attained in the end. It can readily be seen 
that a successful adjustment of the features 
mentioned comprises the very essence of suc- 
cessful crop production. My established prac- 
tice is outlined as follows: 

Directly after the cover crop has been har- 
vested, I top-dress the stubble or sod with a 
complete commercial fertilizer to insure a 
heavy second crop. This is plowed under when 
in blossom. In due time rye is planted. In 
the spring, when the rye 
shows the first heads it 


Disturbed During Growing Seasén Writes W. H. Parramore of Somerset County, New Jersey— 
Successful Ohio Methods Described by D. W. Galehouse of Wayne County 


of a_radical nature takes place before it is all 
done over for the main crop. The rye is 
turned under with a plow that places it nearby 
and compactly in the bottom of the open fur- 
row. The open furrow is first pulverized at 
least 2 imches deep. The vegetable matter 
must not be disturbed during the crop sea- 
son; for this reason it is placed about 6 
inches deep, the extreme limit. The subsur- 
face packer follows each half day’s plowing, 
run in the direction of the plow. The seed 
bed can be prepared as soon after the packer 
as convenient. The soil mulch, or top soil, is 


right over the vegetable matter. The sub-° 


surface packer presses the loose soil in on the 
mass, both top and bottom, insuring a perfect 
union with the unbroken soil below. - 


Firming the Seed Bed 


The subsurface packer is the only means 
by which the firming of the soil can be done 
from the bottom up, and not from the top 
down, as in effect or result of using the 
smooth face roller. From a different point of 
view, the pulverized soil below the vegetable 
deposit is a reservoir for holding water which 
is limited in its holding capacity by the depth 
and character of the breaking. 

The vegetable matter after having given 
up its original water content, is still capable 


time of drouth. The result is that the plant 
roots go deeper and wider and bave a much 
greater development. 

I believe in a thorough preparation of the 
seed bed for corn. Upon the type and condi- 
tion of the soil will depend the amount of 
work required to get the séed bed in proper 
shape.- The ease with which the crop can be 
eared for will greatly depend upon the 
thoroughness of the preparation. Next in 
order is “the seed: What variety of corn 
should be grown? I select a variety which 
will ripen in my latitude and any soil. Adap- 
tability, then, is the first thing to consider. 
Yield comes next. The corn variety test is- 
one of the best means to determine the variety 
which will give the best results on any farm. 
I conducted such a test in 1910, the result of 
which was an eye-opener to me. 1 selected 
26 varieties, for the most part locally. But 
in order to prove the wisdom of transporting 
seed from a distance, I included in the test 
two or three varieties, the seed of which was 
purchased in distant paris of the state. There 
was a difference of over 30 bushels between 
the highest and the lowest yielding varieties. 
One of the-imported varieties produced stalks 
averaging 13 feet in hight, but frost caught 
it in the roasting ear stage. One man who 
attended the station field meeting in Sevtem- 





is plowed under, and the 
seed bed for corn is at 
once _ prepared. . What 
appears to have been 
accomplished is that the 
iand being broken in the 
fall it is left in condition 
to receive the winter 
rainfall or snow. A 
growing cover crop takes 
up the plant food made 
usable during the winter 
and early spring, and 
when ready to tura 
under contains from five 
to 10 tons of water inde- 
pendent. of the. free 














water of the soil. I have 
in hand the nitrogen 
gathered by the means 
of practically two crops 
of clover, first and set- 
ond crop. These two 
items, water and nitro- 
xen are a clear gain— 
something added. with only the cost of labor. 
The smallest, probably, but by no means the 
least in value, is the great increase in- bacte- 
ria. After many years of experiments and 
observation, I have found the juices of green 
vegetable matter to be par excellence as food 
and drink for all growing plants. 


Mulch from Turned-Under Rye 


The fundamental principles of my method 
are based on bacterial activity, the life of the 
soil. All my operations have been, directed 
from this point of view. The real work begins 
with turning under the rye in the spring. 
The first consideration is to preserve the 
structure of the mass of vegetable matter 
until relieved of its juices by leaching and 
soil extractién. ‘The two forces most promi- 
nent at this stage are oxygen and bacteria. 
They appear to work together as long as oxy- 
gen is kept down to a minimum. Air spaces 
or cavities must be broken down; that is, 
closed in to expel dead air. 

When I say to_get all the air passible out 
of the soil when using green manure, it does 
not imply thatthe air cells proper will be 
destroyed. This is practically impossible with 
soil in workable condition. The question now 
Comes up, how is all this done? The work 
in the fall needs no special care, as very little 


Splendid Example of White Dent Corn at Its Best 


. 


of stopping and holding the rainfall during 
the. crop season. Now ! do not pretend to 
¢laim that I store enough water to produce 
a crop of corn, but I have carried a crop a 
perfod of six weeks, during which time there 
was just one-third of an inch of rainfall. 
When a soaking rain fell my crop had shown 
no sign of distress. 


KINKS IN CORN CULTURE 


I have found that the best results: are 
obtained with corn when manure is applied 
en a clover sod in the fall or early winter, 
says D. W. Galehouse of Wayne county, O. 
However, manure may be applied at the rate 
of eight tons ah acre with the spreader at 
any time without any danger to the following 
crop. I have not followed fall plowing to any 
great extent, but believe that where condi- 
tions will permit of it this should be done. 
I aim to plow the corn ground just as early 
as possible in the spring, beginning as early 
as March 1 some seasons. I believe thoroughly 
in deep plowing, and it has been my aim to 


‘plow a little deeper each time a field is 


plowed. There are certain scientific reasons 
why we should plow deeper. It permits of 
better drainage, better aeration of the soil 
and the retention of more soil moisture in 


Recent. national corn. shows have demonstrated that the South must be considered well up with the great 
middle and western’states it ability to produce ideal corn of best type. The ears here shown were grown in 
Kentucky and were awarded the grand sweepstakes at the national competition in Columbia, S C, in 1913. The 
season in the South is longer and this advantage can only be met by better cultivation, better seed selection 
and constant, improvement in corn breeding. Some splendid corn from the west and Northwest has been 
shown the past weék at the National corn exposition, held at Dallas, Tex. 


ber thought that this particular variety might 
ripen by Christmas if there were no frosts 
before that time. In this test a iocal variety 
proved to be the best yielder of good, solid, 
well-matured corn, 


Worth While to Test Seed 


Is it worth while to test the seed? Yes. 
I would not think of planting untested seed. 
I use the sand-box, method, which has been 
described so often in the agricultural papers. 
At first I used the sawdust box, but now 
believe that the sand box gives a more reli- 
able test. 1 aim to plant just as early as the 
season will permit, which may vary from 
May 1-25. Shallow planting on our soil has 
proved best. I set my planter so that the 
corn is planted.! inch in depth on an average. 
Shoes attached to the runner of the planter 
help very materially in securing an even 
depth. About three days after planting, if 
the weather permits, I-harrow the ground 
with a light spike-tooth harrow, driving cross- 
wise of the rows. I use the harrow again as 
soon as the corn is all up. The first cultiva- 
tion is given when the corn is 2 or’3 inches 
in hight. I continue the cultivotions at irreg- 
ular intervals, depending upon the weather 
until the corn is starting to shoot tassels. 
The weeder is an excellent tool, and I use it 
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This: must be done during th¢ “heat of 
the day, while the plants are tough. 
The plants are very brittle in ; fhe 
early morning on account of the large 
amount of Water they, contain. Some 
seasons will not permit. the ‘use of the 


weeder. It can only be used when 
the soil is.in a somewhat loose ‘and 
mellow condition” ’ The final cultiva- 
tion is made with a one-horse, ; 12- 
tooth implement. This can be, ad- 


justed to varying widths and depths. 
merely seratch the,,surface about 1 
inch ‘deep ‘and not too élose to’ the 
stalks. -T use: commercial fertilizers 
rather extensively, with excellent’ re- 
sults. Acid phosphate applied tothe 
gornierop at the rate of-250 pounds to 
the acre, 175,pounds broadcast ‘and 
i) pounds withthe corh planter, has 
given very profitable gains: 


” 


Future of Denseed Alcohal 


Denatured alcohol is making some 
headway in. commerce, although 
cheapness and amount consumed .are 
far less than at one time seemed 
probable. . In the fiscal year 1913 9.- 
800,000 wine gallons of alcohol ‘and 
rum were denatured, free of tax; an 
increase of 1,737,000 gallons over the 
preceding year. In'‘1907, the first year 
of the denatured alcohol law, the to- 
tal was less than: 2;000;000: wine ‘gal- 
longs. 

The commissioner .of internal rev- 
enue calls attention to the fact that a 
large part of this denatufed alcohol 
is used in the manufacture’of a Class 
of articles to:-which little, if any; re- 
duction is made in.the retail price 
on’ actount of ‘this tax exemption of 
the alcohol. In view of the fact,that 
the manufacturer, in such cases, and 
mot: the public, is getting the benefit 
of this tax exemption, he renews the 
recommendation that only a nominal 
tax be imposed on this class of spirits. 
Several years ago the law was so 
amended as to encourage small dis- 
tilleries for the mantfacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol from the waste prod- 
ucts. But in spite ‘of very’ liberat. reg- 
ulations, no. distillefties of this ciass 
have so far been establishéd. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that in the 
new. tariff act of lastsOctober it-is 
‘now, possible (froni dampary 1, 1914) 
for .farmers others ‘té-sét up -and 
operate distilleries for the manufac- 
ture of alcohol free of tax for denatu- 
ration only, “out of any of the prod- 
ucts of farm, fruit orchards, or: of 
any substance whatever.’” It is hoped 





or 





that under such privilege more in- 
dustrial alcohol .may be. produced. 
New York Road Activities 
Commissioner’ John N. Carlisle of 


the New York state. highway. depart- 
ment in his report to the-legislature 
makes important” recommendations; 
for instance, the eliminatien -of. poli- 
tics and placing, the highway depart- 
ment on the merit. ‘system; the ap- 
pointment of an assistant éngifeer for 
each county and an additional engi- 
neer for some of the’ larger counties. 
This latter he considers necessary to 
obtain. proper supervision and. con- 
formity to conditions in the several 
localities. In connection with this 
new engineering corps he would have 
the legislature make it ‘possible. for 
the’ state to contract direct - with 
county highway superintendents. for 
the upkeep of the.-roads; -Much of 
this maintenance work is not of such 
a Nature it can be let out at contract 
in the usual way. Another. innova- 
tion is the new rule of the department 
giving contractors wide latitudes in 
selecting materials from whom they 
may, provided department specifica- 
tions are met and also provided that 


roads must be guaranteed for three 
years. 
With all. this accomplished the 


commisstoner expressed the opinion 
that the people cannot hope to realize 
the fullest good on their highway sys- 
tem until’some means are devised by 


but they can be put in decent condi- 
tion for from $500 to. $1500 a mile as 
against the average $13,000 a mile for 
the state roads, In this way, at a 
reasonable addition. to local taxes, it 
is figuréd citizens of any section, how- 
ever remote, can have an open way 
to. the main arteries of traffic. Under 
the present system only 12,000 miles, 
about one-eighth of the total, can be 
completed, 
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SEES 


gatih Wy gra e es inches in hight. - 


ears, feet, legs and belly. This is most 
likely an eczema’ aggravated by ‘the 
snow and cold. 
his meat diet be cut out entirely, 
possible, and that he be given a dose 
of castor oil (1 to 2 tablespoonfuls), 


oughly once a day (at night) 
painted with a 10% solution of ich- 
thyol in glycerin. 


































10," de tae . Week, 
n of the aeosk and 
best ever heid. it -was not only a.¢orn 
show, ‘put every phrase of “agricuiture 
was exhibited, there being 37 states 
represented. 

‘Many farmers came with notebooks, 
which they filled with valuable in- 
formation obtained from lectures and 
demonstrations. There were 50. or 
more experts in’ the booths of the 
state exhibits, and. they were all kept 
busy answering questions, etc. 


Where the. Corn Awards Went 

Among the heavy prize winners was 
John Stainbrook of Indiana, who won 
first place for white corn and sweep- 
stakes. in the central zone. He also 
won. in the open world class first 
place .and an automobile, and fifth 
place for\the best 5O0-ear bushel, as 
well as the Indiana cup in the world’s 
championship contest for the best 10 
ears. 

In the eastern zone, first in white 
went to. Pennsylvania, first in yellow 
and sweepstakes to A. B. Twining of 
Maryland. , 

In the northern zone, best yellow 
and. sweepstakes went to J. R. Thorpe 
of Wisconsin, best white to fam Carl- 
son of South Dakota. 

In the southern zone, the first prize 
for white corn and also sweepstakes 
went to H.. M. Luttrell of Virginia; 
for the best yellow corn, B. A. Rucker 
of Virginia; and for other than white 
and yellow, first prize was awarded 
J. L.. Fentress of Texas. 


Helpful Meetings Held 








How Home Mixing 
Makes European 
Farmers Prosperous 


They buy straight materials and 
mix them into balanced fertilize;; 
containing two or three times as much 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


as high-priced American complete 
fertilizers contain. Your fertilizer 
should contain 4% of active nitro- 
gen. Does it? 

On land farmed for centuries, 
England raises 33 bushels of wheat 
per acre. We raise but 14. Europe 
imports 100% active Nitrate of Soda. 
You use. dried blood, tankage only 
60% to 70% active and you pay 
more for it. 

“Home Mixing” is a book to help you 
increase your yields.. Send your address 
to me on a postal card. 

Dr. WM. S. MYERS 

Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
28 Madison Ave. New York 


No Branch Offices 











JOne of the very instructive state 
exhibits was that of Indiana, which POTASH 
was an education to any farmer who 
studied it.- J. D. Harper, who had 
charge of the exhibit, told how his 
state-was taking such a high rating 
in agriculture among the othe 
states.’ He said; we teach business 





tarming, and by that I mean the kind 
that*pays a profit on the investment 
of money, time and labor. We ‘try 
to demonstrate ways of increasing 
farm income, or, in other words, mak- 
ing as much profit as possible on an 
acre Of land, with the least amount of 


LANT pota- 
expense. We believe in and teach co- T pots 


toes without 


operation. We have county and dis- horses and plow, 
trict’ organizations of farmers and at even depth, with- 
regular: meetings. The interest in out stooping, in 4 
these meetings is large and in- the usual time. 
creasing: Just drop a potato in: 
Yield Increased’ 10 Bushels per Acre to the hopper, plunge 
5 ‘ %y the planter into the 

In discussing the work of the Wis- ground, and have an- 
consin college of agriculture, Prof other piece wendy oe 
Graber said, for 14 years we have os 2 glk gp i % 3 
been working to produce the best ‘ast as you are. 
varieites of grains and forage crops. POTATO 
Today, three-fourths -of the corn AGME PLANTER 
grown in Wisconsin is pure bred. The : ; 
same can be said of barley, a gr:.in 350,000 Acme: Planters in use, 12,000 


new users added last year, every user 


on which we have never been beaten satisfied. 


for -world’s sweepstake+ honors, and oy from your se a he Set 
- ‘ ; ‘ supply, write tor ree OoK e 
for other grains grown in.our state. Ame of Pethte Prafit” and name ot 
By actual test we have proved that dealer. who can supply you and also 
pure-bred corn increases the acre show you ACHE. compressed Air 
; > i Sprayer. no denier is near you, we 
yield of:corn by 10 bushels, harley six Will ehi¢-direct, peopald. 
bushels’ and .oats eight bushels. We 


POTATO IMPLEMENT CO. 


have. e¢ 4 rganizations. ‘ first 
ave ounty organizations At 203 Front Street 


we distributed pure-bred seed to our 
college. graduates and ‘short-course 
students. “We now have.1600 members 
of these. associations, all. pledged to 
grow only pure-bred seed and to re- 
port résults to -us. 


Traverse City, Mich: 


‘CLOVERSH 


Paver wat MOTHY 


itike Glovers cod Timothy Sheed Fully 1- Pa fc a big 








Maryland, 
last May 


Fails to Breed—G. E. M., 
has a:>cow that freshened 





and fails to get with calf, although fo pis. & Greatest hay an pasture com! ination grown. 
re ‘ ‘ y ; 5 rite ree Semple and 76 catalog and circulars 

she hasbeen bred a half dozen times Gescribing his w per Pan, Aone ~_ aod Snything 
She is apparently in good health in ang Can er Sad digubouny ct y cheap. We handle only best 
tl ay ‘ai » . | v 7 reclee ned se. uaranteed, Write before advance. 
every way, -Failure to get with calf | SSGgaay SEED CS. Ben bie,” Clorinds, lows 


may be due to local. disease of the 
uterus, ‘too. high flesh, or closure of 
the mouth of the uterus, also to ster- 
ility of the bull. In this case I suspect 
the trouble is with the mouth of uterus 
as a result of a slight rupture at time 
of calving. An examination should be 





We aro trying im afl our might to furnish ab 
moth, Alfalfa, 


solutely pure, Red 
Timothy, 8 Sef Cigver, an oni all other field seeds, 
tmmature grains remov ed. 


with all blasted and 








which thé 75,000 miles of ordinary made, and if the uterus is found to be Write today ieee sam jes and instructions 
roads, which do not enter into the closed if should be opened with the 0. M. SOOTT & BOR, 89 Main St., Marysville, Obie 
state and county system: mat be im- finger and. bred immediately after: 
‘proved so as to become important et ae AMERICAN BANNER GATS. Grown direct from 
feeders. He states that there. can be Eczema—J. C. W.. New York. has eeteen ene: 7 bee been growing ont a impeomt 
€ eiling 4 
no reasonable expectation of state aid a puppy that is troubled with an erup- | to the farmers of Duterlo and the ‘Eastern Provinces. 
for such roads within the near‘future, tion on the skin. especially about his | These oats have given great satisfaction here. ‘ry some 
of the northern grown oats and increase the profi s of 


your farms. Send for further descriptior 
prices. A.. FORSTER, Markham, Ontario, "canada. 


PURE FIELD SEEDS 


Clover, Timothy, Alsike, ae and all kinds 
direct 





TIT would suggest that 
if 


according to size, once a week, and | Pure Field seeds oducer to co! sme 
the affected parts be washed thor- rt yoo from, nario weeds aan o "Fostoria. © 0. 


and 





Raw Ground Lime 


Good ‘or all. crops. Quickly available 





NOW 
fF. €. CONLEY LIME ©0., Dept. B, Utica, W.% 
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Manure Pit and Soil Fertility 
q. N; HOWE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, CT 
We hear on aH sides about con- 
vation of our forests, food, water, 
A and lumber, of farm land and 
fertility. This is well, for it is high 
time our dreadfully wasteful methods 
were stopped. We may plead igno- 
yance for the past, but that plea will 
excuse uS no longer. Our. editor hit 
ys hard in his talk at the Rhode Is- 
jand corn show. Think of it; we are 
not growing as large crops as our 
fathers 50 years ago! But improve- 
ment is coming, and to try in a small 
way to help this along is my hope 
in writing. 
We are making 2 great waste of 
home fertilizer on our farms. In 
proof of this see the stream of liquid 





fertilizer draining away from nearly 
every barn. There goes one-half. 
fhen the balance is handled in such 
3 way as to waste nearly half of that. 
There goes three-fourths. This may 


be a little strong, but in far.too many 
cases it is not. It seems as though 
many go on the principle that theless 
we save the better, as we have less to 
handle. This value must be saved. 
ihe question is how. eAbsorbents we 
need, but can get nothing near 
enough. Even if we could, they would 
not entirely fill the bill. 

In passing allow me to suggest. a 
way to get absorbents and bedding 
which I have found very easy and in- 
expensive. Simply grow winter rye. 
This can be grown on very poor land 
after year by using a small 
amount of commercial fertilizer, or 
can be used to seed down to grass 
with, The grain will sell for enough 
to pay all expense. The straw should 
be cut into 4-inch lengths or less. But 
this will not save the fertilizer. unless 
taken care of. 

A Pit Is the Solution 

A pit is the thing, and the only 
way to do the job, In these days of 
eement and concrete we can all have 
one. he Scotch, German and. Swiss 
boys who come here are astonished 
at our waste of household and farm 


year 


fertilizer. Everything is saved in 
their country, they say. One Swiss 
boy told me that over there every 


man who had two cows had his pit 
as much as any other farm equip- 
ment, We must do the same. 

There are several ways to build 
these. I expect I.shall raise a storm, 
but IT am in favor of good barn Gel- 
lars wherever they can be had. With 
eement bottom and sides, and prop- 
erly handled and kept clean, they are 
the. best way to save the fertilizer, 
and no damage to anyone. Especially 


is this true in the cold northern parts 
of our country, with the long, cold 
winters. 

For pits there are two best meth- 
ods suitable for all conditions: A pit 
to hold the liquids only and one to 
hold liqnids and solids together. The 
first can be built smaller ‘and the 
walls and floor need not be as thick 
and strong. There must *be a drain 
from the stable into the pit with a 
water-tight trench behind the stock. 
This is true in both forms of pit, but 
with the other the drain can be left 
out and all taken out together. Yet 
I would prefer the drain. The pit 
should be floored over or covered with 
loose plank and the solids piled on 
these so the drainage will fall into 
the tank. A sewer pump is used for 
pumping the contents into a tank on 
wheels for drawing to the field. The 
pit can be built all below ground or 
part above and part below to meet 
conditions. It should be placed and 
cared for so as to guard against bad 
odors and flies. 


Concerning the Size 

A pit for solids and liquids, I be- 
lieve, in most cases will prove the 
best. While it must be larger and 
stronger, thus more expensive, I think 
the fertilizer will be worth enough 
more to more than balance the extra 
cost, especially if more than a small 
herd is kept. The size depends on 
number of stock and length of time 
contents must remain in pit. The 
oftener it is cleaned the better, 
but in some localities several months’ 
product must remain at times. No rule 
can be given for size and shape suit- 
able for every case. I think up to 25 
feet the square is the best. The depth 
should not be less than 4 feet all fin- 
ished, and maybe much more, and 
probably in the colder parts 8 feet 
would be better, part below and part 
above ground. 

For a pit larger than 25 by 25 I 
think the extra capacity should be in 
length rather than width, as the 
cart set in center could be reached 
from each side to better advantage. 
At one end a plane or drive must be 
made for backing cart into pit. In a 
25-foot pit this slope will reach near- 
ly the entire length of pit unless, as 
in some cases, the slope can be run 
outside the walls and surface water 
kept out, which should be done at all 
times. 

This plane, or drive should be cut 
down square on each side, with sides 
and top cemented same as bottom and 
walls. The pit need not be covered 
unless in localities where snowfall is 
heavy and stays long a roof might be 
an advantage. 

















Geneva Long and Her Garden in Laporte County, Indiana 


Among the garden contestants in the 1913 Laporte county competi- 


tion 


for her garden as follows: 
rédishes- and -lettuce...I was 
tomato plants and had to reset 


is Geneva Long, aged 14. These contests were under the direction 
of L, B. Clore, county agriculturist, 
“In my garden I raised cabbages, tomatoes, 
troubled with potato bugs 
five times. 


Briefly, Geneva tells how she cared 


eating up my 
We also had a hard frost on 


June 6, 7, 8 and 9. This killed many of the tomato plants so that I had to 


Teset them also. 


: all my cabbages.for $3.75. 


In spite of this I canned over 100 quarts of tomatoes 
» 884 supplied our table with all we wanted for. use during the summer, I 
I also sold sweet corn, radishes and péas. 


$14.30” 


: Teultivatea my garden entirely by hoeing.. My expenses were. $2.90, and I 





from the little garden plot $17.20 worth, leaving a net profit of 





‘502 Buashels Potatoes 


From One Acre of Ground 





_~ 
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potatoes. 


writes: 


United States 89 bushels. 


ENTY DIFFERENT FARMERS 
in 20 different parts of New England 
competed the past year in growing 
he crops were widely separated 
as to climatic and weather conditions. Each 
one planted, cultivated and took care of hig 
crop in his own way; but all used 


Bowker’s Fertilizers 
And No Other Dressing 


The winning crop was 502.6 bushels. The average 
of the twenty crops was 322.8 bushels. 
yield in New England is 131.6 bushels, and for the 
Our crop-growing contests 
of the past four years have been so fairly and accurately 
conducted that they have been accepted everywhere as 
authentic. Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
““There is no guesswork about them.” 

Send for our Book of the Contest. Also tell us what your 


crops are, and your fertilizer requirements and we will send 
you our helpful book on Plant Food and our new Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 
Also New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia and Baltimore 









The average, 





































you know 


HARRIS’ BIG SEED CATALOG 


Free For The Asking 


Tells the way we grow the finest quali 
own farm—tells all about Seed a 
Harris’ Seeds are tested and the result marked on the label so 
just how many will grow. 
QUOTES OUR WHOLESALE PRICES 
vj Vegetable Seeds, for Small Garden...Col. No. 1, $0.50, postpaid 
For Conblens Vessutie Gard ; 

ie ei . 
Seedo for a Complete Flower Gasden, Col. No. 4, 
Seed Corn, Oats, Potatoes and first quality Farm 
holesale prices. White for Catalog today 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Box 94, Coldwater, N. Y. 


Strawberries and Mus kmelons a Specialty 


= Seeds of all kinds at w 


seeds right here on our 
planting — explains. how 


n Col. No. 2, 1.00, postpaid 
. Col. No. 3.00, by express,collect 
y .75, postpaid 











HARRIS 








Write For ALLEN’S 1914 BERRY BOO 
Every fruit grower, gardener and farmer who reads this paper should geta copy of this 
book. Describes Allen's true-to-name varieties and gives valuable information on 
How to Grow Big Luscious Strawberries. 
Hundreds of standard varieties of carefully grown Strawberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 


berries and other small fruits for every soil and climate. 


For 29 years Allen's plants 


have been leaders. All plants shipped from carefully selected fresh stock and packed 
to arrive in good condition. Write today for THE 1914 BERRY BOOK. 
ALLEN 


W. F. 


13 Market Street 


Salisbury, Md, 








The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER | 





TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
Accurate indicator for 100 to 3,500 Ibs. per acre, 


whether material be wet, dry, 
or light. Write for booklet A 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO., 


sticky, lumpy, heavy 


to 


Lawrence, Mass. 





i Sirst r. 


packed right. 








an orchard this spring. 
ler—you can’t afford to 
start later. You have the brains and soil, we 
have the trees and plants. Our Catalogue tells 
you how you may have an orchard without cost 


in Strawiery Plants, Peach and Apple Trees 
Sas, epee to geome rig t, 


ay. 
J. W. JONES & SON, Box 35, Allen, Md. 





priced right and 
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ded. 
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40 ACRES “5 


gressive, Americus and other best 
e 


re. Get acquainted 
testing. Send us lo 


) 
tee them to frnit all 
and fall, or money 
Oatalogve with his- 


refunded. 
tory FREE if you write today. 
GARDNER WURSERY CO. 


OSAGE, 10Wa 


for mailing ex » and we 
ng will send you ri high qusiter ] 
everbearing plants (worth 


| Mention This 


\G 


<< 4A =< y) 







et at th 


* when buying berry and other smal! ' 
Plants. Heavy top growth is actually, 
disadvantage unless the it Ras sift. 
cient roots to sustain it. Our bigger, better 
roote—due to unexcelled growing conditfons— 
ascure bigger yield of bigger berries, Get.eur 
New Catalog—lists only the better varieties, 
ives full cultural helps. No nevelties that have 
lied te preve their merii under our severe teste 
are included. This dependable Small-Fruit Catae 
ts free — contains berries of all kinds, grapem 
currants and garden roote. Write for it today. 
LESTER LOVETT 
Diamond State Nurseries, 26 Ist Ave, Milford, Del, - 
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Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes ; 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, pl sings | 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want tt. 
Catalog Free nsice't2 pages, xd inches os 
taining descriptions of over 500 of the most and 
practical books treating on every phase of rural The 
Pp ogressive farmer 2 desires to keep posted upon the 
latest } igations of his busi will find thas 

meet every requirement. » | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New Yerk, I 


when you write to aay 
of our Advertisers; you 


will get @ very prompe, 


















































































Grand New Year Book 


1914—just printed ; shows fruits in actual colors and size. Full of valuable 
orchard information. Tells what, 


STARK DELICIOUS rrecicticn tte centanes 


[Trade-Mark} 


ed—its glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is aceu- 
vee rately he one with room for a single ieee Gan afford to be without this marvelous 
f exquisite flavor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The book is free. 


~ Starke Bros: Murseries and Orchards Co., Box 164, Louisiana, Mo. 


S16 
when and how to plant, Mailed Free. 


Write for it. 








Make Your Seed Bed Perfect 


‘Let us’ mail 
about the Acme lverizin 
more than other harrows, 


‘The manure d& trash turned under by the 
low is thoroughly mixed without being 
nos A fine mulch is left on the 
surface to hold the moisture. Only 


out. 


tool needed after the plow. 


The Acme is sold by all John Deere 
dealers. Write usat once for full facts, 


You can get better yields per acre. 


you descriptive hterature 
Harrow. 

t has long, sloping 
knives that cut, turn, crush and level the entire 


Pulverizing 
Harrow 

Cuts, 

Turns 

and 


It does 


We 


Duane H. Nash, Inc.. 321 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 


‘For Rough or Stony Ground 


oldboards h hardened soft 
center oe il with east shin- 
piece make it easy and ines 
/Rensive 
always owe 
‘good 


cutting edge to mold- 
board = 
pre 
draft, 


: CGricopee~ine Steel Beam 


Landside Plow 


a on horses’ necks. Can't ba beat for rough or stony 
ground where quick entrance or exit is important. Every 
style of walking plow to mit your need in the 
Chicopee Line, backed by 61 years’ experience. 
Dealers sell them; if mone mear you, write us. 
Get our Catalog, 
BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO. 


Box No.12@ . Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


True to 


No scale. 


DIRECT GROWERS—Save agents’ pete 
name. 12 Apple Trees, | $1-2 each en Deshens, aldwin, Ben Davis, N. Spy, 
Winter Banana. g Oneery Trees each. B. hi 


Greening, 
Dyshoure, Black 


feomeich, Loo in aoe weg 
slogue of complete line. REILLY BROS. is. NURSERIES, 


ontmorency, 
orrits now for PRED oat. 
Reilly RB. D., Dansville. N.Y. 











BIG Uae ee ed ach thelis or ae Ge t 


Iver 150,000 


alog free—explaine out our Fa, E, aT. 


and decorative plants. 
M corestown 





Thousands of Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
ruaranteed true to name. a Le 
‘ablished 1890, Joba W. B.Y. 


Trees, fresh dug and 
my Free Catalog; it will save you the ‘agent's profit. 


Plum, Peach and 


rot yer SAVE | MONEY 





NOW READY 


Our 1914 FRUIT BOOK 
and PLANTERS GUIDE 


\ @0°Years ia Business. Hundrods of aeres of crowing stock 
Everything for Garden and Orchard 

Geneva, N. Y. 
COPY FREE UPON REQUEST 


ALFALFA ‘TE 


Seer ‘ 1OWA 


cag EAB! W pict Stack "ot “onie” Bosch 
io Seed oe. 


fara wee 

















School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
| Formerly Principal of Pittsville (W isc.)High School 


and is an- 














You can ones your + gdh one us with the 
fidence that they wil urdy stock, full of 
yigor and true to b- peamiae nce comes 
from the knowledge that we have faithfully 
served fruit growers for 31 years. 


In our extensive nurseries all the conditions 
of soil, climate ze Be es care combine to 
trees and plants that 


uce disease-: 
rive and bear aa be crops. 
¥ Catal is unusually com prac- 
tical ‘and flied ‘with helpful "stormstion for 
fruit growers. Write today. 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Bex 10, Yalesville, Conn. 


Worth $1.50 fo: for 95 5 cents 
i Baraat Niagara Peach i i 1 Orange it ABBle 
Py et 
your wants for special eke yur 
¥.W. Wells’ Wholesale N 


MALONE Y TREES 





























State Law on Nursery Stock 


Below is the first draft of a pra 
posed law regulating the sale of fruit 
bearing trees, which it is proposed the 
various states shall adopt. This act is 
about what the New York fruit grow- 
ers’ association will approve. “he en- 
actment of such a law in each state is 
a part of the Orange Judd@ campaign 
for justice to all concerned in produ- 
cing, selling or planting nursery stock. 
Anyone interested is requested to sug- 
gest the precise way in which any of 
the wording of this act should be 
changed to better adapt it to condi- 
tions in his state, Penalty and en- 
forcement clauses to be added. 


An act in relation to the sale of fruit-bearing trees. 
Section 1. Sale of fruit-bearing trees. ery per- 
son, firm or corporation who shall sell any fruit- 
bearing trees shipped from any point in the state of 
must have attached to each car, box, bale or 
package, a copy of a certificate of inspection issued by 
the state department of agriculture, signed by the 
comm! er or other officer 
the first day of September next 
the issuance thereof. There shall also 


ifying the name and variety of the trees 
contained therein. In case such bundle or package 
shall contain trees of different kinds or varieties, 
a must be attached to each tree therein a like 
ag. 
Sec 2. Nothing contained in Sec 1 or in any other 
section of this act, shall be construed to deprive a 
purchaser of any fruit-bearing trees of 
at law in a civil pot to 2. damages sus- 
tained by reason proving untrue to 
name as specified on the babel. Such damages may 
be recovered in a civil action by the purchaser of 
such fruit-bearing trees, or by his personal representa- 
tive or assignee, at any time prior to the third bear- 
ing year, the purchaser to notify the seller as soon as 
discovery is made that such trees are not true to 
name. In any action to recover damages suffered by 
the purchaser by reason of any fruit tree or trees 
not being of the name and variety for which they 
were tagged and sold, the seller shall have the 
burden of proof in establishing that any contra&, or 
ision of contract, exempting the seller from 
, or limiting his Hability, was fully under- 
stood and agreed to by the purchaser. In every case 
of a sale of fruit-bearing trees, in lots of 25 or more. 
the seller must leave with the purchaser a copy of 
the contract, upon the 


of said trees by an 
such list shall also five t the name of the county and 
state where the trees cove: by it were grown, the 
age of the trees, and the name and address of the 
person for whom the trees were grown, if requested 
by_the purchaser at the time of purchase. 

Within five days after the receipt by the purchaser 
of the trees purchased and the list thereof the pur- 
chaser shall compare and notify the seller of any 
Secepeney between the list and the label on said 
Trees. 


or corporation outside the 
sell fruit-bearing trees 
either at wholesale or retail, either direct or 
through agents, in this state, shall first obtain a 

by the payment of $10 to the state commis- 
sioner of agriculture or other officer in charge and 
comply with the terms of orders issued by said com- 
missioner, pursuant to the provisions of the agri- 
cultural law. 

Sec 4. Any person, firm or corporation acting as 
agent for another in the sale of f ring trees 
in this state, must secure an agent’s license by pay- 
ing a fee of $1 to the state commissioner of agri- 
culture and furnishing a sworn affidavit that he will 
sell only trees which have been duly inspected and 
certified by an official state inspector, and giving the 
name and residence of the person, firm or corpora- 
tion for whom he is acting as agent, and must carry 
with him a duplicate copy of the license so issued, 
which duplicate copy shall be furnished without 
additional expense by the state commissioner of 
agriculture. 

Sec 5. ‘This act shall take effect September 1, 1914. 


y person, firm 
desiring to 





Clean Up Nursery Stock 


JOE A, BURTON, INDIANA 


There is only one way for nurs- 
erymen to be sure of having trees 
true to name. That would be to dis- 
regard their present stock and start in 
anew, cut all their scions from bear- 
ing trees, and have all handled under 
the eye of an honest expert. 

I would suggest this: A law to 
make nurserymen responsible for loss 
when trees are not true to name, but 
allow them three years to work off 
their present stock. I don’t feel fa- 
vorable to a law against insects and 
fungous diseases.. They are already 
all over the country. What is the 
use of making a big ado about them 
now? ‘The law on them in Indiana 
is now a great curse to us. The nurs- 
erymen are so afraid of violating the 
law that they fumigate or dip ev- 
erything they send out. That means 
that at least one-fourth of what they 
sent out will never sprout. We have 
paid out $400 to $500 for trees that 
have never put forth a leaf. The first 
cost of the trees is the least of our 
loss. The trees are not there to bear. 
We have to spray for everything any- 
way. 


Lost 100 Albemarle Pippins— 
Some years ago I purchased © 500 
Albemarle Pippin trees from one of 
the oldest nurseries In the South, If 
felt certain they would all be true to 
name. After the trees came into bear- 
ing, I found that about one-fifth the 
trees furnished were not Albemarles. 
A movement such as you outline here 
would certainly receive my hearty ap- 
Proval and co-operation.—[C. C. N. 





Cost of Haul to Market 


The Lehigh Valley railway has } 
conducting an investigation into the 
cost of living to show that railwa; 
receive only a small return for te 
amount of service they perform, 
has secured figures on the cost ot 
hauling farm products from the digs 
trict about Geneva to New York cit 
344 miles. Me 

Farm produce hauled from that 
section pays the railroad less t 
5 cents for hauling a dollar’ Worth 
in Jersey City for transferrj ng the 
car to a float and delivering jt in 
New York or Brooklyn. From those 
points the city distributers take for 
themselves 15 cents, of which 5 centy 
is charged against cartage. The re 
tailer gets 30 cents out of $1, but 10 
cents of this must also be chargeg 
against cartage. 

If the Lehigh’s figures are Correet, 
railways get an average of only § 
cents- out of each dollar that the cop. 
sumer pays for fruit and vee tables, 
and cartage consumes 15 cents This 
means that railways get only ‘1 cent 
for carrying a dollar’s worth of prog. 
uce 100 miles, while retailers ang 
distributers get 3 cents for hauling, 
dollar’s worth one mile. Just what 
proportion of the dollar the origing 
producer gets is not announced, but 
these figures seem to indicate that 
the amount is not far from the popy. 
larly believed 30 to 40% of the con. 
sumer’s dollar. 


The F. estilllens Trade 


“I used to think there was a fe. 
tilizer trust,” says a southern man fp 
a position to know, “but now I am 
Positive there is no such combination, 
at least in the South. Acid phosphat | 
is being sold so close to cost that ther 
is practically no profit in it. It fs 
competing very closely with the fin 
ground raw phosphate or floats.” 

The fertilizer trade is in a rather 
nervous condition generally. Compe 
tition is forcing down prices on mixed 
goods, as well as on raw materials for 
home mixing. This spring farmes 
are more disposed than ever to by 
the highest grade fertilizers, and from 
manufacturers with whom they have 
done business and know to be reli- 
able. The tendency in the whole trade 
is to cut out all quackery and do ev 
erything possible to get the <ood will 
of the farmer, by giving him the 
straight facts about how fertilizers 
are made, as well as right prices 


<> 
> 


The Legal Aspect—I am very much 
interested in your campaign to secure 
nursery stock tmie to name. Lesgisla- 
tion along this line is very much 
needed. It is, however, a great 
big subject with ramifications. I 
order to get the legal view of 
the subject I took your advance sheet) 
to the attorney-general and consulted 
him regarding it. His opinion was 
that the new guarantee you wish et 
acted is entirely constitutional, but he 
thinks it much better to have a 
ferent penalty attached, say 10 time 
the price of the nursery stock, instead 
of summoning arbitrators and ~~ 
to make an appraisement.—(W. % 
Hutt, North Carolina. 








Irresponsible Tree Agents—aAbott 
the nursery guarantee proposition, 
am digesting it. There aré ) many 
arguments in favor of it and so may 
against, that it is a pretty hard mat 
ter to decide just how to* handle th 
proposition. One of the greatest ob 
Jections against it is the unreliable, nd 
responsible traveling tree agent whe 
works for himself only, and whe 
would be safe in signing any kind of 


% guarantee, as no amount of per 


suasion or pressure by the law would 
ever get a dollar out of him, no mat 
ter what he furnished the custome 
The campaign to get rid of the trav 
eling tree agent has been going on fo 
about 50 years, and he is stil] with & 
without any responsibility.—D. 
————— 


BUSINESS N NOTICE 
“For the Land’s i’s Sake use Bowkers 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth : 
those who till it.’—[{Advertiseme® 
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Money in Small Tomato Plot 
AIKEN, ILLINOIS 


puring last 20 years I have 
grown many good crops of. tomatoes, 
put only rarely were the cash returns 


FRANK 


the 


qual to the first lot of seven rows 
which I planted early in May, 1913. 
+ devoted one-tenth of an acre:to to- 
matoes and from it sold $100. worth.. 
these good returns were the result of 
several causes. In ‘the first place I 
jad good land, then I secured good 
plants selected a variety which was 
in demand, and, moreover, I gave the 
smatoes very careful and thorough 
yltivation. Better than all, I hap- 
pened to strike the market when. it 
was right. The price averaged about 
$2 per bushel for most of the crop. 


although contrary to my usual expe- 
these early tomatoes continued 


rience, 
io yield fruit during almost the en- 
tire sur mer, 

The variety was Earliana, a kind 
which I have often used for my earli- 
est variety. The seeds were sown in 
the “hotbed Mareh 1. The young 
plants were earefully handled, trans- 
planted to another hotbed April 1, and 
planted in open ground May 5. The 
hotbed for tomato plants. must be 
much warmer and kept at a much 


Higher temperature than for cabbage, 


jettuce or similar plants. It requires 
constant care to insure a regular and 
rapid growth. If the plants are 
checked while they are ‘small they 
will “most iikely produce a much 
lighter yield than if the-growth is 
sontinuous. 

I seldom water “my plants at. the 
time setting, I put them. into 
freshly prepared soil, .carefully firm 
this about the roots and. cultivate as 
soon as dry enough after the -first 
rain. After cultivating I see that they 


are hand hoed and kept clear of all 


weeds during théir entire period of 
growth. My Soil is a ‘well-drained 
day loam, rich naturally. I never 
use manure’ or fertilizers the same 
year that the tomatoes are grown 
on the land, I try to manure the land 
for such creups as sweet corn, cab- 
bage, me'ons, etc, then use, this land 
the following. year for .tomatoes. 
Beans and all kinds of root crops, 
such as carrots, turnios and onions, 
also demand a rich soil. 





Tomato Seed in New Ground 

In discussing with the tomato club 
girls of South Carolina the general 
cultural methods for tomatoes, James 
L, Carberry said that virgin soil, new 


ground or fresh land should be se- 
cured in which to plant the seeds. 
Do not use any soil from infected 
areas where any form of wilt, root 
knot, nematode, or anthracnose has 
existed. Do not use soil from the 


place where tomatoes have grown be- 
fore, and it is best not-to get it from 


a cotton field. Woods earth should 
not be used. Well rotted and finely 
pulverized cow manure is best for en- 
tiching the soil. It is very important 
that manure produced by - animals 
that have been fed on waste products 


of tomatoes is not used. 

It should be remembered that poor 
seeds are dear at any price, and the 
best seed should be bought from re- 
liable houses, A good seed bed should 


ome a eet aed 


nn 


be made by thoroughly mixing the 
manure with the soil and pulverizing 
all lumps. A little air-slaked lime 
mixed with the seed bed soil will be 
beneficial. Sow the seed either broad- 
cast or in rows, and cover with a 
half inch of soil. The earth should 
be pressed down firmly. 

It is necessary that the plants have 
plenty of sunshine and air on warm 
days, but they should be protected 
from cold air and from the night 
winds by covering with old carpet, 
sacks, etc, after the sashes have been 
closed tightly. The bed should be 
kept moist, but not wet. -The tomato 
seedlings should be transplanted in 
well prepared soil similar to that for 
the seed bed, and should be done 
when the second leaves appear. 


Orchard Outgo and Income 


[From Page 267.] 

similarly cared for, The figures given 
are a fair average for a Baldwin or- 
chard in its fourth decade. The cost 
of production is, if anything, high, 
since the state cannot do work as 
cheaply as an individual. The extra 
cost, if such there be, has been offset, 
however, by the skill and efficiency 
with which Mr dAuchter, in direct 
charge of the work, has managed 
every detail. 

Third, the profits of this orchard 
are probably many times greater than 
we had the financial history of every 
those from the average plantation in 
New York. Indeed, I suspect that if 
apple tree in New York we would 
find that the total cost of all quite 
equals the receipts from all—in other 
words, many are losing and few are 
winning. This is the history of finan- 
cial endeavors in-all industries. 

Fourth, and in conclusion, the divi- 
dend of 18%%.-on an. investment of 
$500 an acre stands for the oppor- 
tunity in the hands of -the apple 
growers of New York. It remains for 
the individual to accept and make the 
most’. of -the opportunity or to 
neglect it. 





Plant Asparagus Seed Early—Plant 
asparagus seed very early in the 
spring in rich, warm soil, cultivate 
well all summer, ‘and transplant the 
following spring. Do not plant in 
poor soil.or late in the season. In 
transplanting, make trenches 7 inches 
deep and about 3 feet apart. Place 
the plants in the bottom and cover 3 
inches deep. Keep all weeds out and 
fill the trench gradually, so that by 
July or August all is level. 








Not Liable for Leaching—oO. A., 
Pennsylvania: A’ person owns land 
between lands of another person. In 
rainy weather, water leaches from the 
land of the second person higher up 
on to land of the first person, thereby 
interfering with his cultivation of the 
soil, Can the first person dig a ditch 
across land of the second person lower 
down to a creek adjoining? He can- 
not without the consent of the second 
person. The owner higher up is not 
liabie if the water leaches down, as 
that is something which might be ex- 
pected. He would be liable if he 
should accumulate surface water and 
turn it in a body on to land of an 
owner lower down, thereby causing 
damage. 











Successful Method of Advancing a Seaport 


The greenhouse is the summer garden where all kinds of vegetables 


fan be grown during the winter months. 
nd built at @ reasonable cost. Considering the profit.and pleasure de- 
Tived, it it seams strange that the greenhouse is so much of a stranger on 
constructed 
_garden truck, may be as common 
open alike to. town and rural residents, 


“the fa With even = aeuely “20 
ions tact all laates of 
in June. Advantages 


Small plants for private use can 


radishes, 
Decem- 


affair, lettuce, 
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Font Potato Show held at Ithaca, N. Y , 
February 9- 
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ten us that 
crops. 


Dibbie’s 
We are 


32 varieties, best 
bushels in our own 
from selected gtock seed, 


early, 


quotations for large quantities. 


Also full st 
aries, ate. ocks of Alfalfa, 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOURS 


open to all Potato Grow. ers and to all Seedsmen. 


Dibbie’s Blue Ribbon Seed Potatoes also make good on 
the farms of our customers, hundreds of whom have wr 
Seed Potatoes have doubled 


Headquarters for Seed Potatoes 


intermediate and 
frost proof storage, 
in any quantity from barrels io 
eatloads and prices as low as $3.00 J I 


Clover, Timothy, 


Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog and ten sample packages 
Dibble’s Farm Seeds Free to every Farmer. 


Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N.Y.,Bex A 
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FDIBBLE’s 
NEWRUSSET, 
BEST FOR 


MAIN CROP 4 
a: A 








per barrel with specia) 







Corn, Oats 
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More than 100,000 Farmers and Fruit Growers 
Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


NY rh 
With it they Spray their tallest orchard trees from 3 5. 
the ground in half the time required by others, The ee 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their mf 
tatoes and low srowing crops at the rate wen acre an I 

our or better. They whitewash their barns and chicken at 


coops and spray 


Spray Pump. 


Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray 
lasts a li-etime aud pays for 
itself over and over again. 
Worrasted 5 Years. Price $4 
est of Denver $5.) 
not satisfied. 
Send no money bat write today 
for our Special Offer and 


Pum 


i back if if 


Catalog C. 


The Standard Stampiaz Co. 


238 Main St., 
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“dip” on their live stock with the Standard 


Pre- 


Mic owe 7 


Marysville, O. 
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Trees at 
Growers’ Prices! 


Save 30% te 507% 
And Get Better Trees 


Our catalog is our only 
Salesman. We employ no 
agents, no representatives. 
We sell to you direct by mail from our Stark 
City,Missouri, nurseries, and furnish you ex- 
actly what you order—personally selected, 
healthy, productive trees, with famous Wil- 
liam P. Stark quality. Get the catalog. Prices 
in plain figures. Note the big saving. 


J. H. Hale Peach—Delicious Apple 


Two sre at pat Senttn, ¢ J. H. Hale Peach, \ to % larger 
than fib berta, y yellow color tinged with car- 
mine, solid flesh, practically ese skin; best 
hipping peach known; fruit brings double Elberta 
prices. e have exclusive ponsrect and contro! 





Wiliam P. Stark, 
NI 


ropagated directly fro Hale 
shande Delicions—the World's ality Apple—al- 
ways tope markets; selected 1 and 2-year-old trees. 


Small Orders by Parcel Post 


Special system of packing. We pay postage. 
Strong, vigpsous, productive proce and plants by 
return mail on receipt of o: 


Send for 1914 ‘Catalog 
Lowest prices on all choicest apple, peach, pear, 
plum, cherry, apricot, quince trees; X 3 es, cur- 
—— Sovasbonrion. ance, > berries, 
ornamental and ade trees. Practical 
handbook: all prices_in a figures. mt hy 
return mail if you write (62) 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Station X19, STARK CITY, MO. 


e’s bearing or- 






















POWER PRAY 


JorModerate 5 S/ze Orchara 















A 100 gallon business outfit. 200 pounds pressure 
with 6 to 8 nozzles. 2 H. four cycle air or water 
cooled engine, double acting pump, sediment 
chamber. Hemp packing, ball valves, easy toget at. 


Bucket, Knapsack, Barrel, Power and Traction 
Sprayers. Ask your dealer about them and write 
us now for new Spray 

forma’ 
Iron Age Farm 
and Garden 
News. 


TEMAN 
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| by saving half the solution and labor e 
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” 
-Kiog” Sprayer 
ne SRemeenes from rame nossle— 
or flat—ooaree or fine—etarte and 
ore “Teatantiy. Ten differen t styles. 
Mall postal for epecial offer Agente wanted. 








Fruit Trees “i 

Are you in need of Fruit, Shade or a i 

Ornamental trees; Shrubs, Roses or 2 om 

Berry Plants; Spray Pumps, Lime-Sul- nD 
phur, Arsenate of Lead, or Scalecide? 
Write Calls Nurseries, Perry, Ohio, for 


Price List. They deal direct with their 
customers, and thousands of our best 
fruit growers are their customers. 


| WANT TO SEND YOU 


THIS FREE 


BOOK 


“WHY, HOW AND WHEN TO SPRAY” 
A book of rea) information about 
insect and fungus enemies in fleld 
and orchard, and the remedy for 
Contains 74 illustrations from photo- 

4 and tells the whole story in simple 
Innuuags. Follow this book and I will guaraa- 


“BIGGER, BETTER CROPS. 2 | 


The book illustrates the famous HORST tg 
SPRAYERS—2 different styles—man, horse 
and engine power. Sold on 10 days’ free triat— 
A bond guarantee—no money down—no freight 

ay—your own time to pay. Tell me what 
ped, © sprayer you need or what 
you have to spray and I'll send 
the book and my great 

MONEY SAVING OFFER 


which telis how to get 
*HURST SPRAY ER * 

without cost. Write at 

once .A postal will do. 


KE. &. Lamiell, Geol Ber. 
THE 4.4. HURST MFG. CO. 
216 North 21. 
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We grow our own Apple, Pear, Hesct n 
end Quince Irees right here in «ur 
know that they are sturdy, red y Rang: entra gad — 
to Name, We can quote low prices because we have 

the nursery business down (« * science. We can sip poumplly wand 












b— m to ico frait 
faci aa they are casliy killed by 


Stahl’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 
















PEACH TREES 
$4.50 per 100 AAP Sune 


Cherries and Ornamen 
at wholesale prices, freight paid. Catalogue. m 
L’AMOREAUX NURSERY CO., + Schoharie, N.Y. 


CATALOG FREE F 
er Mos tas Petes ia 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, #. ©) 
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ITH an International Harvester 
disk harrow the ground is so pre- - 
pared that it stores away and-holds the 
moisture from snow and early rains, liber- 
ating it to. the roots of your growing crops at the 
time when they need it most. 

International Harvester disk harrows are built to 
do this work as it should be done. They are strong 
enough to stand-up under meadow slicing and tilling 
hard ground,’ The disks are of steel that keeps an 
edge. The bearings are aS nearly dust and dirt 

roof as disk bearings can be built. 

The full, line’ includes every style of disk and 
smoothing harrow and the best line of drills ‘and cul- 
tivators built. See the I H C loca! dealer for full in- 
formation about the line, or send'to us for catalogues. 

‘*The Disk Harrow,” a book which ‘illustrates and 
explains the proper preparation of a seed bed, and 
gives examples of the value of disking — 32 pages of 
valuable information—is yours for four cents to 
cover postage and packing. Write for it. 





= | Ipheratioal Harvester ester Company of America 
CHICAGO 


Get This Book First! 
pitty sea eer Split- 


Pee ea fest vos 
Alll [ Wane is toor ec Hickory 


ser a i aes vee 


WEI I DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over 70 sizes hn 3 lee, tor Sve either deep or 
‘wells in ‘ock. Mounted 
wheels or. ith ious = horse pow- 


on sila. Rng 
Seen ‘simple. and durable. Any mechanic 
Operate them easily, Send f 


Ba ad fer catalog. 
a OS., - 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
ke ‘You Live 


for actual service. Simple “in con- 
West Poa or Maryland, we have i tape * sear BA bo run 23 
} | vight draft, perfect balance. « Least 
a penitent position for you | wear, long life. All parts accésstbile: 
Roa tes i ese 





Kraus i. Cultivators 8 


Inverited by a practical farmer, Best 


all castings ma!ieable’ iron Cultt- 
§ vates hillsides, uneven. ldnd, crooked 
Days and is pleasant besides. / rows. A slight. foot pressure. moves 

, shovels and. wheels instantly to right or 


at once, because We left; the horses furnish the power, you 
Tee Of'-ail cost, personal 2 only steer. Can be equipped. with. the 
hing ang aateaetion. Akron Fertilizer Distribater 
om and do your, the “greatest improvement. if recent 
Qu Ww make money—big- ‘years Apply commercial fertilicer wi while 
enn t004., vin addition, you develop a cultivating. 


Our booklet contains most up-to-date 
‘for ‘yourself that is yours as and valuable information—serd for tt. 
as vot want At. 


ady required; no; 
$es; no misrepresentation; the 








‘structural work. 





iness is: backéd by a company witli 
‘seventy years of square dealing. 


91 aes because 
é one else might get in ahead of youl 
recemige BUREAU 


low. retains the ‘moisture and kilis the weeds, 
Riding 
Cultivators 


Carry every possibile adjustment of points, 
wheels and frame sees See el poe Soe 


New York, N. Y. 























Seed More Than Half Bad 


SHOWS SEVEN KINDS OF WEEDS—BY Df- 
RECTOR WILLIS OF THE ORANGE JUDD 
LABORATORY 


Yes, the farmers are getting busy, 
if I am to judge from the number of 
seed samples Iam receiving in our Or- 
ange Judd soil and seed laboratory. 
Some of the samples are mighty good, 
testing over 99% pure. Well, some 


| others are labeled incorrectly, because 


after I analyze them I find that 50% 
of the kind of seed labeled is all that 
is contained in the sample. Just think 
of receiving a sample of red clover 
seed and then finding that it con- 
tained 45% of‘red cloven and 55% of 
something else. It is that something 
else—foul weeds—that we want to 
get after. 

G. A. S. sent in a sample of tim- 
othy seed, and after very close ex- 
amination, I found that it contained 
23% of dirt, chaff, broken sticks and 
stems. I also found that it contained 
30% of-seven different kinds of weed 
seed... Just think, this sample actu- 
ally contained 53% of material that 
was not. timothy; only 47% of pure 
timothy seed. I tell you, it will take 
some mighty good work to get this 
sample of timothy seed in shape, if it 
is. to.be seeded this spring. Sowing 
it as it is, is almost suicide. Why? 
Simply because this farmer would be 
sowing more weed seed, etc, than he 
would of the pure seed which was 
wanted. 

Now, D. S. has some low land on 
which he wishes to sow alsike clover, 
and he thought he had a pretty pure 
sample, but to be on the safe side, he 
sént it in to see if our laboratory 
could find anything wrong. Well, this 
was a pretty fair sample, but it con- 
tained 4% of dirt, broken seeds, stems 
and leaves, and then 5% of it consist- 
ed of bad weeds of seven different va- 
rieties. Now, most of our readers 
would believe that 91% pure is all 
right. I admit that it is pretty good, 
but I tell you, it pays to look to the 
seven different kinds of weeds that 
this sample contains. In this partic- 
ular instance the fanning mill will 
help out to a very marked degree, and 
we are expecting that after D. 8S. uses 
the fanning mill he will send us a 
sample of the seed after it has been 
cleaned, so that we may be able to 
tell him how well he has succeeded 
in getting clean, pure seed. 


Cement Equipment Improved 


The developament of better machin- 
ery for handling concrete work was 
the mgst important thing to be ob- 
served in the seventh annual cement 
show held last week in Chicago. 
Many new machines and devices have 
been designed to fit the needs of farm 
Small mixers have 
been “built in almost every conceivable 
style. Several’ mixers were shown 
whith’.operate by a crank, intended 
merely: for small’ work, to replace the 
shovel. Many sizes and grades of ma- 





chines: to. be operated by smail engine- 


power were shown. One of. the new- 
est designs particularly adapted for 
farm ‘work had @ smal! cable hoist 
intended for. lifting: buckets of con- 
erete..for silo eonstruction. Several 
forms<of. séparate hoists in small 
sizes attracted considerable interest. 

A number of machines were shown, 
manufactured by various companies, 
for screening and washing sand and 
gravel, ‘This factor in concrete con- 
struction is only recently. being em- 
phasized. as strongly as it should be, 
and it is now recognized. that. unless 
sand: and stone of first-class quality 
are used the work cannot be expected 
to reach a high standard. 

A number of styles of silo con- 
struction were demonstrated, ‘includ- 
ing. the monolithic, the interlocking 
concrete stave and -several styles of 
cement: blocks. The types of block 
construction are perhaps more prac- 
ticable now than they have ever been 
before, since it has been recognized 
that this type of structure must be 
reinforced just as is the solid con- 
crete. One - very desirable hollow. 


block equipment was shown whi 

would leave a continuous air 3 7 
from the bottom to thé top of al 
silo wall. This outfit, According 
the dealers who handle it, . 
Particularly popular in th. 
districts where there is tro 
freezing in the silo. 
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Magnifying Rural Opportunities 

A city planning conmimission js now 
being appointed in many cities. it 
is composed of leading citizens repre 
sentative of all interests, who as 
without pay. Mie 
general planning of new str; 
provement of old streets, 
parkways, etc, etc, so that 1 Bte 
in the city’s progress may be a part a 
a comprehensive plan. Now these city 
planners are holding state na- 
tional .meetings, 

But we have yet to hear of 
try planning commission. WW} 
not a rural township o: 
county appoint a similar co 
for the similar purpose’? If 
ent teaches one lesson more than agp. 
other it is that the future wil! witnesg 
great changes in agricultu: ind fp 
ccuntry life. These things should ps 
so planned for that each step in aq. 
vance may be part. and parcel of q 
comprehensive scheme. Th every 
bit of work, thought and m ney ex. 
pended in any improvement 01 roads 
schools, markets, etc, will fit 
be a part of the general plan 

A reorganization or rearrs <ement 
is coming in village and yuNtry 
whereby crops may be marketed tg 
better advantage with less y te and 
expense, the cost and burden of daily 
work and daily living may be light 
ehed, and industries .so arranged tha 
profitable work in winter w 
forded for those who labo: 
farm insummer. The-help problem in 
agriculture will never be: solved until 
provision is made whereby labor may 
be employed at one thing or other 
the year around, 


Six-Rowed Barley Best Yielder 


In Wisconsin the yield of Six: 
rowed varieties of barley is o: 1 Avs 
erage 45% greater than 
rowed varieties. Moreover 
less and beardliess varieties | 
tically been discarded. l other 
words, the six-rowed varieties are tie 
only ones that are really wo han- 
dling, and of these, the roved 
Oderbrusker and the Ma ri are 
by far the best producers 

Barley is a profitable cro; prop- 
erly handled. It is a shallo eeder, 
the roots growing very near the sur- 
face, and, conseqiently, well- 
worked-down, mellow soil ich im 
fertility near the top, is the best 
Probably no crop gives better returns 
for careful tillage than barley. Et 
tra cultivation with the disk, the fine 
tooth harrow, just before seeding, 
pays exceedingly well. The seed bed 
should be very mellow and ell sup- 
plied with plant, teod elements. tt 
is worse than -useless-to try to grow 
barley on poor, sandy lands and upo 
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- ground which has-been depleted of its 


fertility.’ Moreover, -barley ground 
must be well drained. - This crop dors 
not do well on newly cleared land 0 
upon sod; largely’ for the reason that 
it is impossible to get these fresh 
fields thoroughly worked dow: 

It goes without saying that with all 
other farm ‘crops seed barley must b 
tested for vitality. This is robably 
more important than with mo 
grains, because of the fact 
ley .is frequently injured 
either in the. bin-or-in the sta 
that does not test at least ‘0% 
be, discarded. 

Early frosts ‘are more del! 
to young barley plants than 
small’ grains. - Conseguent! 
should be done later fhan eith 
or spring wheat. A drill or: 
cast seeder is most common 
Wisconsin and the barley | 
the rate of 1% to two bushels an eat 
If barley is to be “used as a ee 
crop for clover and timothy, 
bushels is amply sufficient. 
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GARDEN ANNUAL. NEXT WEEK 
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-Ten Commandments of Safety 
“farmers, a8 & rule, are more care- 
ful than the “general run” of people 
‘king with machines, because 
perhaps, more accustomed 
work. Still many of them 
will ‘(welcome the following 10 com- 

dments of safety which the 
seater (N ¥) railway and light 
Sean; has published for the hene- 
ft of its employees. 

1,. Thor shalt- have no. other 
but thy work. 

shalt take no unnecessary 
risks. nor try to show off, nor play 
practical jokes, for by thy careless- 
fess thou mayest. do injuries .which 
will have effect unto the third and 
nerations to. follow. 


when wor 
they 4re: 
to such 


thoughts 
9 °Th 


fourth se! 

8 Thou shalt not swear, nor lose 
thy temper W hen things do not come 
just right. 


4, Remember that thou art not the 
on the job, and that other 


only one 
lives ar’ st as important as thine 
own. 
5, Honor thy job and thyself that 
thy days may be long in employment. 
& Thou shalt not clean machinery 
while it is in motion. 
7, ‘Thou shalt not watch thy neigh- 
bors’ work, but attend to thine own. 
8 Thou shalt not let the sleeves 
of thy shirt hang loose, nor the flaps 
gf thy coat be unbuttoned, as they 


may get caught in the machinery, 

9 Thou shait not throw matches 
or greasy waste on the floor, nor ‘scat- 
fer oil around the bearings, as a dirty 
worker is a clumsy worker, and a 
dumsy worker is a danger to his fel- 
low-workers. 

10. Thou shalt not interfere with 
the switches, nor the dynamos, nor 
the cables, nor the engines, nor any- 
thing else thou art told is dangerous. 





Know How to Time the Engine 
L. F, AESCHLINIAN, WASHINGTON 
Iam using a gasoline engine. It is 
a 45 horse power brake test engine. 
It costs me in the neighborhond of 
% gallons of distillate a day to keep 
it going. I have used jt only for har- 
vesting so far, but will plow with it 
in the spring. Up to the present time 
it has lived up to°all that it was rec- 
ommended to do. The only trouble I 


have had has been with the gover- 
nor. I have had some _ difficulty in 
keeping it in shape so as to give the 


same speed at all times. 
One of the first things the owner of 


a traction engine must learn is to 
time his engine. There are many 
farmers who seem to be afraid of 
handling complicated machinery. ‘As 


long as this is true little skill will be 
attained. Every engine owner must 
lkearr to know his machine. When 


~ 


this is done there is little to be afraid 
of. As to the comparison between a 
windmill and gas engine for power, 
I_ will say that the windmill is by 
far the cheaper way of drawing wa- 
ter. 


Second Marketing Conference 

A meeting of international signifi- 
cance will be held in Chicago April 
14-16, to.discuss the problems con- 
nected with. the marketing of farm 
products, and .farm credits. This 
gathering will be the second national 
conference on marketing and farm 
credit, . 

The committee incharge of the farm- 
ers’ side ofthe. program consists of 
Pres J. H.. Connell of Oklahoma, Pres 
Henry’ J. Waters of Kansas, B. F. 
Harris of Illincis, Dr Charles Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin, Dr James Ford 
of Harvard university, Louis D. Sweet 
of Colorado and Hon James C. Cald- 
well of Minnesota, 








Tool Hang ing Device—_A strip of 
iron 2%-by 3 feet in length, with 
holes in it3 inches apart, in which 
have been placed hooks, makes a 
handy place for hanging everything. 
Take equal“lengths of wire and with 
pliers bend hook _on each end. Slip 
through the holes; take a long piece 
of wire and “fasten in hole in each 
end of_bar_or strip hang over screw 








The Device in Position 


hook in ceiling; bend wire a trifle and 
it will not slip. This contrivance may 
be utilized in the implement house, 
the barn, the milk shed, etc. 


Fence Questions—<A lot of our farm- 
ers would like more light on this 
fence problem. Lumber is getting so 
expensive we cannot afford to use 
fence boards. _ What is the best and 
cheapest pdst where lumber is scarce? 
How long does wire fence last? 
How many strands of wire and how 
close together, or is woven wire fence 
better, and if so, of What mesh? How 
do wire fences stand up. by usage? 
How long have you had them do well? 
What are the best and worst points 
of the various kinds of wire fence? 
Will any farmer who has had expe- 
rience on any of these points please 
write you for the benefit of yous 
readers who want to know?—f[J. B. 
Upson, Oneida County, N Y. 














Side Car Attached to Motorcycle 


BiagT he little side car which.can. be attached to any motorcycié is now 
& made by. nine concerns and promises to be very popular. It is large 
p fgush to Carry the mothér and’ baby; by crowding a little the mother 
and two children. It takes away the selfishness of the motorcycle. The 
_ Women and childrén will now boost for the motorcycle. 
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VERY Economy Gasoline 
Engine is required to pull 
more than its rated horse 

power before it leaves our factory. 

Every part of the Economy fits 

perfectly, which means less fric- 

tion, less wéar and greater econ- 
omy of fuel. Duplicate parts are 
absolutely interchangeable, 











The Economy is the simplest 
engine on the market, It has 
= low prices are the result fewer parts, is easier to operate 
facture, chore toma; and is guaranteed to give as 
direct from factory selling, $000 service for as many years 
Our guaruntee, **Your money as any other make, regardless 
back at any time if youare not of price. 
perfectly satisfied,’’ and our 
reputation for fair and square If you need a gasoline engine, |} | 
dealing make you sure of the. yoy will purchase an Economy 


lity of E zines. : - 
WT iullowhis miles Cuabis if you investigate thoroughly, be- 


¥ u to buyalarge anda small Cause you cannot find its equal at 
conomy engine forless than anywhere near the price we ask. 
— perce of one ordinary 


onthe. P., $29.95; 2-H.P., 
$39.95; 4-H. P., $72.95; 6- H. P.. 
$102.95; 8-H. P., $149.65 ; 10- 











































H. P., $219, 50. 1: 
Turn to the gasoline engine raf 
pases of our new big General 
atalog, see our complete line i 
of sizes for every purpose. . 













If you haven’t our new big 
General Catalog, just write 
“Gasoline Engines’’ona 
postal card and also “request 
our free Catalog No. 66A71 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


























































Green Mountain you buy only once in a lifetime if it is a 


Green Mountain.’ All woodwork 

S$ ilo y below roof is dipped in pure creosote oil preservative. Many ff 
other points of superiority described in handsome catalog, sent free. Also® 

ask for free booklet in which Prbf. Esten, of Conn. Agricultural Col! ege answers such 
questions as, “What is Silage ?’’ ‘Why is it the best Cow Feed ?” “Why docs it keep ff 
and not spoil in a good silo ?’’ Write today for Green Mountain literature. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
$43 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VERMONT 












Portectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors ae the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilege sweet and freah down to last 
forkful. Quick, easy adjusitment—no 
hammer or wrench needed, Stro rr 

Steel hoops form easy ladder. Buil 
to last a lifetime—of ‘White or Yellow 
Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t 
buy _a better silo, Our motto is 
Quality. Write yy catalog, 
ECONOMY 8, 00. 4 
Box 38-B, Frederick, Md. 































For 15 years the One Best 
Silo. Big, sensational 
improvements this 
ear, making the 
arder Silo better than 
ever. . Of massive 
strength, anchored 
fast, solid as an oak, 
spt he! fitting doors, 

hest grade material 
and construction—per- 
fect in every detail— 
that’s the Harder Silo. 


More durable, less 
expensive, than 
concrete and tile. 
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The opportunity of securing free home< 
The kind “Uncle Sam” steads of 160 acres cach, and the low 
tises,. Big free catalog priced lands of Manttoba, Saskatchewan 
describes the new and Alberta, will soon have passed 
spline-dowel, the new Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Kettler, 
intermediate ladder te the man with a family looking for a home: 
rung, the anchor, and to the farmers son, to the renter, to all who 
seores of other ‘| wish to live under better conditions, 
tinctive features. Canada’s grain yicld in 1913 is the 
It tells why talk of the world. uxuriant Grasses give 
ma you need a cheap fodder for large herds; cost of raising 
jJarder Silo. and fattening for market is a trifle, 
Write today. The sum fealized for Beef, Butter, Milk and 
Cheese will pay fifty per cent om the 
investment. 
Write for literature and Rpestionianp asto 
reduced railway rates 


UNADILLA NG Burerintgnaen of immigration, 
The Silo that . QCanadian Government Agent, 
Satisfies 


No braces obstruct the contintious door 
any pots Non-warpable doors fasten at 
ay PS wien svar s Ce, at ensilage 

a 














































































7 | THE SPEEDY STITCHER 
ME <I Sews Leather Like a Machine hed 

foes peraees Sau tor for ~ =a * say a Prico 

logue and 30-day discount offer. $1.00 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N.Y. Bend for terms to Agents. ysis 
AUTOMATIC AWL CO, 1 Hermon S., Worcester, Mass, t 
















































When You Write A dvertisers Gur advertiserg ike to ow 


where their replies come 








WILLIAMS 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR FARM USE 


It’s cheaper to paint 85 to repair. You SSS 
wane one 5 the oer, because unpro- Lower Interest Rates a ere wees. and the pre: 
tect wood ecays. There Is €conomy in I have been very much interested in petty savings and loans under ttc 


y 
the preservation of your barns and out-buildings with in regard ‘to the new federal banking law will justify the belief that gum 
Swenwin-WiLltAMS COMMONWEALTH BARN RED 





om, and, what it Pc aeres oo certain. times are at hand, with active bust 
s it going to make any erence in > a ns Ne 
interest rates? What will be the rate of "©S®: = ment for labor and cap 
interest on first real estate mortgages? tal at fair wages, reduced risk of low 


The Sherwin-Williams Ce, 


It sinks into the wood that it covers and fights off the decay 
‘ caused by weather in winter and summer. It spreads easily 

under the brush and a little of it goes a long way. 
only one of our many preparations for the surfaces 
of your house and buildings. 
in our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes for the Farm,” 
which tells how to use each one. We 

send it without charge. Ask for it today. 


ey are all described 
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Over 300 carloads of hig 


made, Was in the recent Ohio a 
mud, wh 


brand new, never 
times that amount gt these prices. 


ggest Sale on Record 


Lot 2-BE-2 Per Reel 





‘as is.”” Heavy weight a! 
2-point eattle, reel, 











Barbed Wire Sale! 


From Recent Floods 


h 1 grade, brand new galvanized barb wire—the 
Indiana floods, but not damaged in any way except by 
ich does not affect the aay pk ag least. Itis putup regular- 


even for 


wae day nt the pearl Think then of 
wi m. n 
iret ¢ icenble barbed wire it such 


first class, serv 


ly low prices as we are here quoting. Only a disaster such as the recent 
overwhelmed Ohio and Yodians could have thrown such a vast 


used, barbed wire to the 


a 

mercy of the elements. Don’t 

‘These 300 car loads seem a big lot but we could quickly dispose 
So act now! Orders fill in rotation, 
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1000 Ibs. 
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Chicago House Wrecking Co. H 


ently known to the public for 20 
the t “Price Wreckers”, 
by the Harris Bros. Co., 
ecided that their best interests 
the name of the princi 


PERT tte 
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$1 65 Lot 2-BE-3- 
GLIDDEN td Per 106 tha. 
ti One special lot of galvan- 
fzed 2 and 4 point cattle and 
hog barb wire, put up on 

ht reels, that is 


reels 596 Tog sigh 
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The way the law appears to me, it is and increased assurance of reason. 


a@ very good one.—tJohn Dawson, 


When, to the new currency law, is 
added the farm finance legislation in 
the right shape which is now pending 
in congress, we certainly will have a 
solid foundation for the best fiscal 
system enjoyed by farmers anywhere 
in the world. In the course of time, 
all this should gradually work around 
to somewhat lower interest rates, also 
to a great reduction in the expenses, 
commissions and fees between bor- 
rewers and lenders. Of course, the 
price of money will always vary some- 
what with supply, demand and secu- 
rity. Rates have been high all over 
the world during the past two or 
three years, as a general thing, but 
at the moment are easing up a good 
deal at home and abroad. On mort- 
gages under the new system, when it 
gets into effect—of amortization over 
a period of 25 to 50 years, an in- 
terest rate of 5 or 6% may wipe out 
automatically the principal, as well as 
pay the interest. 

To accomplish this result has been 
the purpose of the great .campaign 
this magazine has been conducting 
for years in behalf of farm finance. 
The victory will be won if you and 
all our readers will sign the petitions 
and write the letters to your senators 
and representatives in congress, as 
suggested in this paper January 3, 
10 and 17. 


Got His Money Back 


A subscriber bought some goods 
from one of our advertisers, who 
promised to refund the money if the 
goods were not satisfactory. Our sub- 
scriber, after seeing the goods, de- 
cided they did not suit and returned 
them, but the advertiser delayed sev- 
eral weeks before refunding. We 
wrote the advertiser and found that 
the delay was due to a clerical over- 
sight of one of the advertiser’s em- 
ployees. The advertiser thereupon 
immediately refunded the money in 
full, and our subscriber writes: 


In regard to your advertiser the 
—— Co., after your letter to them 
they straightened out the deal with me 
satisfactorily. I feel that only for the 
Orange Judd Company I would have lost 
$8.10. It was a big surprise to me that 
you should take so much interest in a 
subscriber so long after the transac- 
tion with your advertisers .. .: his 
proves to me that every subscriber can 
rely on the way you guarantee every 
advertiser in your paper. With many 
thanks to you for your trouble and 
wishes for your prosperity —IW. H. 8. 
Nason. 


Healthy Farming Conditions 

Your editorial, February 14, on na- 
tional banks indicates substantial re- 
serves, increased deposits and decreased 
loans, which you claim shows “health- 
iest basis for financial recuperation.” 
My neighbor claims your expressions 
are inconsistent; that increased depvus- 
its and decreased loans are sure indica- 
tion of hoarding of money possibly in 
fear of panic conditions or for other 
reasons and have tendency very _ oppo- 
site to expansion of business and easy 








able, but not large profits. 





Stale Bread for Hens and Cows 


Advise me if stale bread makes q : 
food for hens. Also, I am Keeping 1g 
Holstein cows and am feeding Stale 
bread, giving to each cow a large ge 
shovelful mixed with threé quarts p 
and one pint oil meal. I have been ey. 
Perimenting with a ration of th 
quarts Schumacher feed and th 
quarts coarse bran and one pint oilmeal 
and cannot see any difference in the 
quantity of milk. f can obtain gta 
bread for $1.30 per 100 pounds.—[L, |, 

The reason stale bread is not fed 
more than it is, is because it is no 
available. Stale bread has been fog 
to chickens to great advantage. Ther 
is not a better food any place than jt 
is, It is not only nutritious, but help. 
ful. Even many doctors prescribe 
stale bread for humans rather tha 
fresh bread. At $26 per ton it 
actually cheaper than wheat bran, By 
all means use it for chickens 

You do not say what kind ot rough. 
age you have for your covs 
grain will depend somewhat on rough 
age. I think you are feeding to 
much Schumacher feed and too much 
bread. The ration is likely to fp 
lacking in protein. Cut half the 
bran, feed and bread, and add thre 
pounds a day of cottonseed meal, 
This would greatly bolster up protein 
and you should get response in milk 
at once. Gradually increase this eot- 
tonseed meal if the cows respond with 
more milk to meet it. You can feeg 
up as much as five pounds coitonseeg 
meal a day. 


Utilizing Wood Ashes 

Please tell how to make wood ashe 
for cultivating. I feel sure there isa 
simple method Whereby old lumber 
from a barn can be used for this pur 
pose.—IC, M. J. 

This question is a little biind, but 
the assumption is that this farmer 
wishes to transfer an old barn into 
ashes and said ashes to his fields for 
the growing of crops. As yet no bet- 
ter method of reducing wood to ashes 
has been suggested than burning. If 
this reader does not wish to utilise 
the old lumber and timbers in th 
building for firewood, it can be piled 
up and burned in the open air. The 
resulting ashes can readily be tran- 
ferred to the field in the quantity de 
sired. Ashes make excellent fertilizer, 
being strong in potash; also lime to 
sweeten land, 
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Tanning Hides 


Will you please advise me thr 
the Question Box if rawhide 
ever made from the skins of horses @& 
cows? Also method of tanning’—I[C. R } 

Hither horse or cow hide whea 
properly prepared makes a very fait 
grade of rawhide. The green hide# 
first soaked in cold water for thre 
hours; then it is placed in a bath of 
milk and lime for one-third of a dap 
After_removing from the lime bath, 
the hair will readily slip from the 
skin. Then the skin is stretched over 
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circulation of money. What shall I 
say?—IC. H. Hawes. @ flat surface and all flesh is scraped 

The facts noted are healthy undér off and the finished side of the hide 
present conditions.. During the past thoroughly rubbed with fish oil and 
two or three years many lines of busi- tallow. As soon as this a] plication 
ness became overextended, not a few “has been absorbed, make a paste of 
panks had out loans that could not three parts salt, 11 parts alum asd 
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be paid, and had depositors with- 
drawn their funds mofe than usual, 
many banks would have had to sus- 
pend. During the past six to 12 
months, however, such concerns and 
banks have been trying to pay their 
debts and get into a healthy condi- 
tion. This has now been accom- 
plished. A reasonable extension of 
business, of loans, and increase of de- 


.posits will probably follow. The pres- 


ent condition also makes it relatively 
easy to change over to the currency 
system of the federal reserve banks. 
All this, together with the reform of 
land mortgage proposed by the-na- 


boiling water and thoroughly rubbed 
into the hide, when it may be hung ia 
some convenient place for curiné 





Dust for Lice—Why make and use 
powder for lice on poultry. 1 think? 
have a better plan, Every fal! I take 
two boxes holding .two bushels each 
and fill them with road dust , 
poultry use one of them to dust in until 
midwinter or until too low to use, the# 
I uncover the other box for use. Fo 
years I never fail of good results. Al@ 
for calves in winter and spring: re 
the dust along the back anid back 
the head and no lice will bother them 
(N. L. W., Jefferson, O. 


GARDEN ANNUAL NEXT WEEK — 
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Premiums for Good Cream 


Government investigation. shows 
ipat only 2 small per cent of the but- 
ger sold at the principal butter mar- 
jets can be graded as “extra,”’ be- 
cause much of the cream is sour and 
qainted when delivered at the cream- 
‘eries. Only poor grades of butter can 
be made from such cream. In many 
ereameries there has been no incen- 
to deliver good cream at the price 


ive 
ears receive, as the price paid for 
gour, stale cream is the same as for 


sweet. Competition has driven cream- 
ery men to accept cream regardless 
of quality, age or condition. The 
method of paying has resulted in poor 
eream and, consequently, poor butter. 

If the creamery men would pay to 
¢rue value there would be a rapid im- 





provement in the quality. This as- 
—__ TD —— = Ean 
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9.1 


leaves the farm in the form of dairy products. 








himseif sooner than if he had been 
severely criticized by the inspector. 
Demonstrations are the most con- 
vincing of arguments and popular 
sentiment goes a long way toward 
raising standards. . The sentiment of 
all creamery patrons is stimulated in 
favor ef clean milk production by 
seeing the row of tests displayed for 
their own inspection. Moreover, the 
imterests of‘an entire Community are 
at stake when the rating of the com- 
plete output of a milk station is in 
danger of being lowered by the poor 
quality of a small part of its producti. 
Plainly the producer of milk contain- 
ing visible filth must soon clean up 
or clear out. However, I doubt it be- 
ing an advantageous policy for us to 
try to raise our scores much above 
85 or 90 points on the present basis 
unless it shail .be madé a practical 
object for us to do so. Only two or 
three of the 70 dairies in the Otego 
station are holding to low ideals. 
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9.7 
Dairy Product Plant Food Waste 


The diagrams herewith presented graphically tell how much plant food 


For each. 1000 pounds of 


whole milk sold 9.4 pounds-of plant food, A, go off the farm never to return. 
The loss makes necessary the purchase of more plant food in the form of 


fertilizer. 


When only the cream is sold the plant food in the skim milk, 


91 pounds in each 1000 of cream, is retained on the farm as indicated at B, 
much of this plant food should be returned to the soil as manure after 


helping to feed calves, pigs and poultry. 


Still more plant food, 9.7 pounds in 


1000 pounds of buttermilk, is retained on the farm as indicated at C, when 


only the butter is sold and when the Diuttermilk is fed to animals. 


When 


whole milk is sold to a cheese factory and only the whey comes back to 
the farm, then only 4.1 pounds in 1000 of whole milk comes back to the 


farm. 
lant food on the farm. 


From all this it is seen that the sale of butter only saves the most 
It must be remembered in the case of C, that the 


.7 pounds is in addition to the 9.1 in each 1000 pounds of skimmed milk. 
This still more strongly emphasizes the value of retaining all but the. fin- 
ished butter on the farm for feeding young live stock and poultry. 








sumption is justified by the results ob- 
fained from the introduction of the 
grading system in Maine. The dairy 
authorities there say that at one time 


at least 90% of the cream was sour 
when it reached the creameries, but a 
short time after a system of grading 
was established, by which sweet 
cream received a premium of 2 to 3 
cents a pound of butter fat, 95% of 


the cream was sweet when it reached 
the creamery, a condition which still 
prevails. 

The plan that seems to have been 


mest successful in. operation is to 
make two grades of cream. No 1 
cream must be sweet, with a clean 
favor. For it a premium of 1 to 3 
cents a pound of butter fat is paid. 


No 2 cream may be sour, but must 
have a clean flavor. For this grade a 
straight price based on quotations is 
ustally paid. Cream not clean in fla- 
vor and, consequently, not included in 
either of these grades is rejected. 
Good butter cannot be made from 
such cream, and it is not profitable 
fo either the producer or the manu- 
facturer at any price. 

The butter fat content of cream is 
Usually given some weight in grading, 
% it is desirable-that cream may ‘be 
of the proper consistency for churn- 
ing without requiring either dilution 
et concentration. When cream is re- 
etived at the creamery it fs carefully 
Ispected, the two grades being 
Weighed, ripened, churned, and mar- 
eted Separately. 

Butter made fram the No 2 cream 
Will usually bring the ‘quotation price, 
While butter from the sweet cream, if 
broperly made,: will bring a premium 
Wer quotations. 


Cleaner Milk Through Dirt Test 


B. T, 








LANE, OFSEGO COUNTY, N Y 
ane sediment test for milk is a 
ceful method of proving the in- 
rs lerity of milk. which contains dirt. 
~ “tiryman may not understand the 
“the Trial count test, but when he sees 
ce airty cotton thro which the 
ple of milk from dairy “has 
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Some of the butter creamery patrons 
are careless as well as these. The in- 
spector is losing patience with one 
dairyman. We have 8 points and 
could easily have 90, but are in no 
hurry about it, as some other fellow 
would only have a harder time and 
we would be no better off and would 
have to work a little harder. We do 
not have things ideal, but better in 
comparison than I supposed. 





Cut Timber—E. R., Massachusetts: 
Before a person sold his farm he cut 
seme timber on the same, Can he re- 
move the timber? Hecan. After tim- 
ber has been cut it becomes personal 
property. 















is as good as ever. 


The fact w = ope uae Me Stude- 
baker wagon for without setting 
a tire means that the web were proper! 
built. Its hubs, spokes and felloes were all 
made of the best materials, 

Anyone could have bought them and 
built them into a wheel, but Studebaker 
not only build of the best, but they season 
their materials properly, and then combine 
these materials in a scientific manner so as to 
distribute the strain over the entire whee! and 


STUDEBAKER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 





Tires that did not require setting 
in thirty yeats—on a Studebaker 


Art ER thirty-six years of constant use Mr. William H. Horton, 
of Nineveh, N. Y., writes that his Studebaker farm wagon 


The wheels of Mr. Horton’s wagon were run for thirty years 
without setting a tire. Mr. Horton writes: 
“I have a Studebaker wagon purchased in 1877. The wagon now 
bears the original number and name of dealer; No. 33,435. Sold 
by Daniel Mann, Cobleskill. This wagon has had constant use 
since date of purchase and the wheels were run 30 years without 
setting a tire. The wagon is in good condition today.” 


WHAT IS THE REASON FOR THIS? 


DALLAS 
SAN 
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therein lies the reason why the Studebaker 
wagons run 8o easily and so long. 

The fact that the wheel material is pros 
erly seasoned, dipped in oil and built in the 

tudebaker way is the reason why Stude- 
baker's tires stay on for thirty years and often 
times longer. 

You will be making a good investment 
wl en you buy a Studebaker wagon, a Stude- 
baker —or Studebaker Harness. They 
are the best you can buy—and outlast others. 


South Bend, Ind, 


KANSAS CITY DENVER 
FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 





ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 


STERILOID 











ealf, use Steriloid. Cone gst 
the causes and symptome 

MAD ANTE w ill refund mone 
ARANTEE te make good ° 


STOP LOSING CALVES. 
used at the first sign of abortion the cow will go her full time and haves 
healthy calf. If your cows or heifers do not come in season, or fail to 

with calf after only one treatment. 
Abortion and teils how to cure Abortion, and make your cows regular, 

contains letters from breeders who have used Steriloid ey 

in every cause when STERILOID FAILS 
PRICE 61.00, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper, 


MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Depi. 6, 398-408 Columbus Ave., NEW YORK CITY, Reference—Colonial Bank 


TREATMENT: If Steriloid te 


Write today for FREE BOOM. It explains 











AFRAID TO EAT : 
Girl Starving on Poorly Selected Food 





“Several years ago I was actually 
starving,” writes a Me. girl, “yet dared 
not eat for fear of the consequences. 

“TI had suffered indigestion from 
overwork, irregular meals and in- 
proper food, until at last my stomach 
became so weak I could eat scarcely 
any food. without great distress. 

“Many kinds of food were tried, all 
with the same discouraging effects. I 
steadily lost health and strength until 
I was but a wreck of my former self. 

' “Having heard of Grape-Nuts and 
its great merits, I purchased a pack- 
age, but with little hope that it would 
help me—I was so discouraged. 

¢ “I found it not-only appetizing but 
that I could eat it as I liked and that 
it satisfied the craving for food with- 
out causing distress, and if I may use 
the expression, ‘it filléd the bill.’ 

“For months Grape-Nuts was my 
principal article of diet. I felt from 
the. very first that I had found the 
right way -to health: and happiness, 
and my anticipations were fully re- 
alized. 

“With its continued .use I regain«d 
my usual health and -strength. Today 
I am well and can eat anything I like, 
yet Grape-Nuts food forms. a part of 
my bill of fare.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs: ““Phere's a Réason.” 


‘Ever read the abdve letter? A new 
eo citats ck ta 











and have for Thirty 


Grinds ear-corn or smal! grains, with A 
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New iCO Ane niett 
olin eck rE Sahel 
: \ 
\Engines 
NY Bo matter what work sou want to do, 
there's a Jacobson engine that's just the 
thing. One of our newest operates on either 

Ine er kerosene, Jacobson Portable 

line Engines are approved and labeled 

by the Underwriters. They the heavi- 


est losds with ease. and work- 
manehip finest edtainadie. 
TACO: MA 
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YORKSHIRE SWINE MONTHLY 


50 ets. per year. Franklinville, New York 


PAPPLETON 


6S2FARGO ST., BATAVIA, ILL. 


MAKE GOOD 

Grinders Years 
but the new Ball Bearing, Fine Grinding, 
Light Running,Strong, Durable No.12is a Marvel. 


re. 
oroiher tiosiF GasoliaeorKaroseeEseoe. aur CP INDERS 
NN Sas 





Bend voday 

for Free 

'¢ Cireuler of 
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Silo Fillers. Husk- velous 
ere, Spreaders, Wind Grinder 
Mills, Towers, Wood and other 
Saws,Shellers,J acke.Co Goods. 


Pickers, Corn Snappers, 
Cutte: 





First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 


Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 


This splendid little book has been written from 
@ practical point of view to fill a »iace in 
lite-ature long needed. It ig designed primarily 

& practical guide to successfu! dairying,.an elemen- 
tary text book for volleges and for use especially in 
short course classes, It embodies underly ne princi- 
les involved in the handling of milk, . delivery to 
factory, shipping station and the manufactare of 


butter on the farm. It is written in a simple, 
popular way, being free from technical terms and 
easily understood by the average farm boy. It is 


pted to meet farm conditons, explains reason 

» covers the relationship of bacteriology and 
chemistry, the foundation sciences of modern dairy- 
ing, ‘besides treating fully ontinery conditions found 
on the farm and in the dairy, In fact-it aewers 
*he questions in detail which confront the praciical 
dairyman daily. It covers those necessary «det 
regarding secretion of mi. (a4 cooling, 
creaming, cream ripening, churning, turn’ wo 
and packing the finished uct for market. Pras 
tical oe ene in the marketing of milk 
cream are given. use of the boock 
iNustrated and fully explained. a ent 
the thing for the every day dairymm and 
be in the hatids of every farmer in the country. 


Wustrated 5x7 Wches 100 peges Cloth, net, 50 Cents 


os Bldg.. saad, Company 


Mention A A When You Write 

























































TELE, Taro 


‘Says the Milkmaid: 





~ “Bag Balm Helps 

» imperfect teats often 

ie spoil a good cow— 

off in the flow of 

milk. Wise farmers 

_ teats and udder. 

. Bag Balm is a wonderful penetrat- 
and swollen udder, sore, chapped, 
_cracked teats, bunches, stricture, or 
fy. Sald by feed dealers and druggists in gen- 

: 50 cent packages. Send today for free 


me Make Milking Easy” 

Sore, injured and 

44) make her irritable 

"| and cause a falling 

and. dairymen look 

_ well to the condition of the cow’s 

ing and healing ointment, prepared 

“especially for such troubles as caked 

,any wound or bruise. 
if ee Dor Bain on Sond comet 
“Dairy Wrinkles. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
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Save Your 
Horse Shoes 


, Ask your shoer to use 
Capewell” Nails next time— 
half again as strong as others: 
- Inferior nails break —shoes 
are lost—you pay. 

To order “ Capewell” Nails 

Esave you neeilless trouble 
expense. On the market 
They lead. 


THE GAPEWELL 
HORSE NAIL 60, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Watts fn'tke Wortd. 


“years. 
Known 
the head. 





the 
Best 
price 
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Breeding Horses for Market 
PROF E. A. TROWBRIDGE, MISSOURI 


It is highly advisable to give the 
matter of markets a close considera- 
tion. The high-class drafter is the 
horse with size, substance, constitu- 
tion, quality, action and ability to haul 
heavy loads. over hard streets or 
roads. High-class carriage horses 
pessess smooth, evenly turned, sym- 
metrical conformation with ample 
quality and true high action both in 
front and behind. Excessive speed is 
not necessary. Beauty and symmetry 
are of particular importance. Size is 
required up to the point of being able 
to haul the average carriage or other 
pleasure vehicle. 

The high-class roadster or Ameri- 
can trotting horse is the horse of good 
conformation and quality, with con- 
siderable speed and the ability to get 
over the ground for comparatively 
long distances at a rapid rate. Ex- 
cessively. high action is not desired in 
this type of horse. The most conven- 
lent size seems to be 15 to 16 hands, 
with weight ranging from 1000 to 1150 
pounds. 

The saddle horse of either the three 
or the five-gaited variety must be 
beautiful in his conformation, show- 
ing more quality than any other type. 
His head must be clean cut and def- 
inite, neck long and properly set on 
bedy, withers narrow and compara- 
tively. high, back strong and rump 
long and level, with a well carried 
tail. In action the three-gaited horse 
must show the walk, trot, and canter, 
while the five-gaited horse, in addition 
to these three gaits, must show the 
rack and either a slow \pace, a fox 
trot or a running walk. In all of the 
above classes and, in fact, with any 
horse that goes to market, soundness 
is important. Horses sell best between 
the ages of five and eight years, and 
usually solid colors are preferred. 





Story of an American Farm—Ill 


DE WITT CARPENTER, CORTLAND CO, N Y¥ 

[This is the concluding portion of the 
fascinating life story of farming under 
old. as well as new conditions, the ex- 

erience and observation of the veteran 
armer De Witt Carpenter, of New York. 
The first number began in American 
Agriculturist of February 14, and the 
second appeared last week.) 

As the years went by we gradually 
increased our dairy cows. It has been 
our aim to keep 50. The milking of 
sO many has been the only trouble, 
and so we built a tenant house and had 
another man ortwo. We didn’t com- 
plain of the work, but we felt a little 
relaxation before we got stalled and 
burdened with work and care was 
a wise and prudent precaution. 
We've had some seven or eight acres 
of land on the lower slope of the hill- 
side that was springy or swampy. It 
was an eyesore to us, and Will groaned 
over it a good while. “I am going at 
it with pick and shovel,” he -bluster- 
ingly threatened, but the years went 
on and the field continued to tantalize 
us with its barrenness and untidiness. 

A suggestion came to us through 
American Agriculturist on drainage 
and subirrigation which looked feas- 
ible and sensible Tt was to make 
lateral ditches across the hillside at 
a water level, or nearly so, and set in 
the bottom flat stones and fill in the 
sides with smaller stones. It would 
take 10 of these laterals 3 rods apart 
and 30 rods long. We laid them out 
and undauntedly started in with pick 
and. shovels. It took us a week of 
hard digging to open the first one 3 
feet deep. It dawned upon us through 
the testimony of lame backs and blis- 
tered hands that we had got a stun- 
ner of a job and our enthusiasm ebbed 
slowly away. 

I found that I could buy a ditching 
plow for $12. We sent for one We 
could use a common plow for the first 
foot but then came the hardpan strata 
of the drift period which underlies 
all these hills, and here the new 
ditcher came in and worked to a 
charm. We made a i10-foot evener 
and put one horse on one side of the 
ditch and one on the other, lengthened 
the inside lines, put the driver on the 
plow to hold it down and press it in. 
In two weeks we had the job done. 
It had-been hard, back-aching work, 
but our hearts were in it and toil was 
not ae ogg Ae just a a ba = 
end; we ¢e every nw 
“= satisfied toil. 

e had another scapegoat in 4 
piece of land on which the sins of 
malpractice or agricultural skiftiess- 


"tee 


hess, or both, had been laid for many 
years. It lay back and over. the first 
plateau beyond the brook and ravine. 
It was called the swamp lot. It was 
bounded on the upper side by a lofty, 
almost mountain range of hills. From 
the foot of these hills there seeped 
out springs of water, both large and 
sthall, which converted the 20 acres 
of gently sloping or nearly level land 
at its base into a swamp or rather 
swampy, boggy land that produced 
coarse rush grass, or, as we term it, 
swale. It was practically worthless. 
It was four or five years after we re- 
claimed the othér piece and we had 
had time to rejoice over the first ex- 
periment. 

Had we better tackle this job, which 
in size and importance made the other 
seem insignificant? But we were big, 
stalwart, husky fellows who were not 
afraid of work, and with our past ex- 
perience we knew that we could make 
a success of it. So we started in one 
fall after haying as sanguine and full 
of humor and spirits as clowns in the 
circus. A big ditch 650 rods long at 


the base of the hill that would cut the | 


springs and carry off the water was 
the first proposition. We donned our 
rubber boots and went at it. In three 
days we had finished it, 3 feet or more 
deep. The effect of it was magical. 
The water disappeared from nearly 
the whole piece. We stoned it up and 
treated it precisely as we had done 
the other ditches. We'had very little 
more to do, some short ditches in 
springy places finished the job. 

We were hilarious over it. ‘“‘What 
stupids,” Will said, “we have lost the 
use of that land, the best on the farm, 
all these years!” It was a hard job 
to plow and subdue it, but in the 
course of the fall we managed to get 
it plowed in time for the frost to 
work upon it and disintegrate it. In 
the spring we fitted it with a cutaway 
harrow and smoothers and sowed it 
to buckwheat that completely cov- 
ered the ground and was an efficient 
agency in the process of subduing. 
The next spring we plowed, fitted it 
and seeded it to grass only, taking 
the utmost pains with a mixture of 
seeds for a permanent meadow. It 
has proved to be one of our most sig- 
nal successes. It has been an object 
lesson of surprise and wonder; and 
strangers come from afar to see it. 
The sequel is that we cut two crops 
a year, averaging five to six tons, by 
the application twice a‘ year’ of 100 
pounds an acre of high grade phos- 
phate. 

Real Joy In Success 

The years bave passed away swiftly, 
almost imperceptibly, filled to the brim 
with the inspiration of a life of ambi- 
tion, toil and satisfactory achievement 
in the way of usefulness and better- 
ment, religiously, morally, esthetically 
and pecuniarily of the community in 
which we live: The routine of work 
and play, of achievement and relaxa- 
tion, make up a record of content and 
joy that should be the legacy and 
birthright of the toilers on the farms 
of our land. Children hav¥e come to 
us, and these boys and our girls have 
added another real factor to our home 
ties. Splendid children in every way, 
bright, wholesome, opening out into 
visions of physical vigor and beauty 
of healthy manhood and womanhood. 

Thirty years have passed. The 19th 
century left us and the 20th has 
opened upon us with some startling 
discoveries of great scientific value to 
agriculture. Study and research have 
been rewarded by facts of utmost 
value in regard to the part that at- 
mospheric nitrogen, nitrification and 
bacteriology are offering to the pro~ 
gressive farmer through what is 
called nitrogen traps, filching it from 
the atmosphere through the legu- 
minous crops. Our policies on the 
farm for the last 30 years have been 
in line with. these new developments, 
and Will and I have actually secured, 
through clover as a rotary cre», the 
ae of the new system. 

fe are getting old, our work is 
done; but Wwe made the farm pay. 
We. have transmitted to our children 
a legacy of prosperity and content. 
Our children and our grandchildren 
gather at the old homestead with in- 
creasing delight, and these reunions, 
with their cheer of festive affiliations 
and memories are the solace of old 
age, the zest of youth and landmarks 
by the way in life’s continuous pil- 
erimage to the great beyona. 

{Concluded from Last Week.] 





An Old Farm is not necessarily a 
poor farm. There are farms in Europe 
that have been cultivated for 150 years 
producing larger crops than when first 
brought, under cultivation. 
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It’s @ valuable outfit that 
stable. Those who knon nt 
We agreed that to clip him 
time improves him in 
5 better 


eis 


tm: 
. He looks and fee! 
more work, rests better an , 
d from his feed. Taster & 
“Btowart.” It's the casiest 
the fastest work, stays 
nee? aoe is more durable than 


HiT 





The way to do it fe to get more. longer and be: 
woo! that wilt bring a bigber price from the bares 
You ean if you usea 


Stewart Ho. 9 Ball Bearing 
Shearing Machine 


10 tornsso easy that s boy can run it ail 
day without tiring. It is bal! bearing 
throughout, including @ bali bearin 


& 
v quick and even! 
all over. The price including + 1 50 
four sets of knives is oy as 
Get your dealer to send now, or if you pre 
fer send $2 and we will ship C.O.D. for balance 
and you may try the ma- 

@..) chine and if not satisfied 





money will be refunded. 
Write for catalogue. 
CHicaad FLEXIBLE 
FT €0., 
225 Gataric St.. 
Chieare, tM. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 





THE TIME IS NOW 


All the winter long, the troubled ownerd 
alame horse reads our advertisements. Thea, 
day after day slips away, while he talks, b 
ments, listens, takes advice and hesitating 
—FAILS TO ACT—xill the Springtimeis 
op him and his horse is not yet able to work. 
Meantime the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence carefully 
—Decides Promptly—and his horse is work- 
ing in, say, ten days to two weeks. That's 
exactly what happens every winter 

We Originated the treatment of horses by” 
mail—Under Signed Contract to Retum 
Money if Remedy Fails—and every minute 
of every day for Lighten Years our advie 
and treatments have been on the way wherever 
mails go and horses are. Our charges ae 
moderate. Spring work is near; Write 


Our Latest Save-The-Herse BOOK Settler 
—Telis How to Test for Spavin—W i 8 
Lame Horse—Covers 58 Forms of Lame: 1a 
But «rite describi case @ . ‘= 
—BO0 K —sampie FREE 
—to (Horse Owners and 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamiea, LT. 
Oener sere sell Save-the-Hors- WITH 
CT _or sent by us Express Prepaid 


ALL 





There is no case wo old or > 
bed that we will not guarantee 
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Spevin and Ri 


me Paste 


. Works jast 
and Bone Spavin. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


own. 


our 
@ugh veterinary ° 
S31 Qeies Bock Yards.” Chines, & 


ALVANIZED ROOFING 


Write for Catalog A, and price Delivered you" 
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| Griffin Lamber Ce., Bex 50, Hodson Falls, HE 
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Vegetable Planting Table for Seasonable Work in the Garden 
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Time to sow, Seed needed + #Depth'to plant Thin or transplant 
Vegetable outdoors (for 100 feet) (inch) (inches ) Ready for table 
; April 2 ounces i 24x36 April-June. 
| peperse™ or snap..-- May-August 1 quart 2 12x24 july to frost. 
_— push, Lima.-.---- May 1 quart 2 6x12 August to frost. 
: —* pole, Lima.-..--+- May 1 quart for 100 hills 2 reg — 
Beas, le May Ditto 2 36x36 ditto. 
: Beans, “ ANS *. May-June 2 ounces 1% 9x18 July to winter. 
Beets sprouts April- July 1 ounce for 2000 plants My 18x36 October to winter. 
: asere Fic die eaks May-June Ditto % 24x36 July to winter. 
Gurl cre April-May 1 ounce % 6x18 July to winter. 
Cauliflower «--- 5-2-5 + >> April 1 ounce for 2000 plants ly 24x18 August to November. 
Celery -- April- August Ditte % 6x48 August to winter. 
chard Swiss April-May 2 ounces 1% 9x24 June to November. 
Corn - RR re May-June 1 quart for 100 hills 1% 36x36 August to frost. 
§ April $ cunes 7 6x6 \ June, early sowing. 
Germ, salad -------- { August se ( Oct, Nov and spring. 
(yess, EETED -- eee eee ; deveamnarrethekae t 2 ounces Me 3x6 Ready in three weeks. 
Guewmber ---- esses eres May-July 1 ounce for 50 hitts % 36x36 July to frost. 
Dandelion ..------ + ~ April 1 ounce for 1000 hills % = a ee. 
at. ..cecedepere seed  |.dsqeceeee es oo tne Ditto Ve 36x. ugust te frost. 
Spo a Aprit-September Two-thirds ounce % 12x12 Sept through winter. 
Bale ..-- see ec reese May Two-thirds ounce % 12.18 Ditto. 
a Kobi-rabi ..---- sees eres May-June One-half ounce % 12x24 August to winter. 
Dy, Jeituce «sees rer eer ees April-September Two-thirds ounce “4 8x24 June to frost. 
“] Melon, musk ..+--6- 000s May-June t ounce for 60 hills 1 60x60 August to frost. 
ban Melon, water ' ah 1 ounce for 30 hills ! 60x60 Ditto. 
A - ! P P 
“ Ridder... -seccseseens ; Auauet-Oceener { ‘ones % 1x60 Ready “ three weeks. 
: a: os sane he May 2 ounces 1% 18x24 july to frost. 
= dl April tee % 12x24 May to winter. 
= Onion sets April 2 quarts 2 6x24 Ditto. , 
' Parsley .-----+-+-+> April Two-thirds ounce % 6x12 June to winter. 
Parssip .---+--eeeee April One-half ounce % 6x24 Sept through winter. 
§ March-June | } June to frost. 
Bees eee teen ees } August { 1 quart 3 4x36 1) October. 
Rapper occ ceecec cece ced ter eeetetepecees 1 ounce for 2000 plants % 18x36 July to frost. 
ee April-May 1 peck for 100 hills ; yo = ; July forward. 
Pumpisin May-June 1 ounce for 30 hills 1% 190x 100 September. 
Radish ... April-Nevember 1 ounce 1% 3x8 Ready 20 to 30 days. 
Salsify April 1 ounce 1% 6x8 Sept through winter. 
ee eee } — : 1 ounce 1 6x18 ; Aeui my 
Spinach, New Zealand. May 1 ounce 1 12x24 July-September. 
Squash, bush .....- ‘ pale, ane 1 ounce for 50 hills 1 12x48 July to frost. 
Squash, vining ....-., ay-June Ditto 1 72x96 Aug through winter. 
DT -¢cetaphainades: 0) tii coue te ahem eee 1 ounce for 1000 plants % 36x48 july to frost. 
Tornip, white ........... April Two-thirds ounce % 4x18 , June to August. 
Turnip, Swede ...... August Two-thirds ounce % 8x30 Aug through winter. 
Vegetable,_ marrow = May 1 ounce for 50 hills 1 36x48 August. : . 
Hand Vegetable Planti Table est, but sound. Mr Standish developed when beginning to eat his sup- 
y Veg ng a rare ability as a judge of dairy ani- rer. It is doubtful if anything can be 
The table shown on this page mals. Since his start with a few foun- — for -¥- pod er is prob- 
js suitable for the latitude of gation animals he has purchased ably caused by some difliculty with the 
New York city. The best way some herd sires. but f f 1 circulation in the brain, I would, how- 
t calculate upon ylaces farther wp Pep te woe. Bbw te a ages ever, suggest that he be given a dose 
a e 4 I _ = The present herd of a dozen c@ws of epsom salts each day in feed until 
north or farther south is to has in it some wonderful individuals 
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allow one week for every 100 miles. 
That is, for‘ Wilmington, Del, Colum- 
bus O, or Springfield, Ili, seeds may 
be sown a week earlier, because those 
places are about 100 miles south of 
New York city. Albany is 150 miles 
north, therefore sowing should there 
be about 10 days later. The sugges- 
tions in the table are only approxi- 
mate. In many cases plants not gen- 
erally started indoors or under giass 
are so started by some growers for 
special purposes; but the table shows 
the usual practice. 

Many vegetables may be started in 
midsummer for a fall garden. It is a 
geod plan to arrange for the ground 


‘to be left bare in good-sized biocks by 


the removal of the earliest crops, so 
the soil may be immediately worked 
ever and planted to succession vege- 
tables, thus getting two series of crops 
of the same land in a single grow- 
ing season. In many cases it is possi- 
ble to arrange both series so a very 
quick growing vegetable may occupy 
the ground between the rows of slow- 


@ growing kinds which they will 
leave in possession when they are 
gathered. 

By thoughtful planning it will be 


possible, therefore, to get four crops 
ofa given area during one year. For 
instance, set onions and radishes may 
&0 between rows of early peas in the 
first series, followed by wax or snap 
beans and celery or beets. During 
August late turnip, radish and forcing 
‘@trot seed may be scattered broad- 
‘ast and raked in lightly among pep- 
ber, tomato, eggplant or corn to util- 
fe the ground after the first frost 
that nips such tender plants. To be 
sife, many of the plants will be tram- 
Bled on while gathering the toma- 
toes, etc. and many will fail to reach 
ttible size, but there will be enough 
9 make the practice worth while. By 


| Méceding the eggplants, etc, with a 


Mick maturing spring series and fol- 
WWing them as just indicated, the 
ound may be kept busy. 


Progressive Fultor. County 
Fulton county, O, has a reputation 
progress in matters pertaining to 
ng. Its many good barns and 
ous silos are often the occasion 
favorable mention. Good cows with 
ressive owners are responsibie for 
well-earned reputation. One 





[ng instance of dairy improve- 


Ft FF = 


is found in the herd of W. H. 


an 


d no common ones. So good have 


been Mr Standish's breeding practices 


an 


d selection that $500 is not an un- 


usual price for a calf from his herd. 


Every cow in 


the herd has real 


“dairy conformation, good constitution. 


ph 


enomenal udder development, and 


the milk production is unusually high. 
One ,hundred pounds of milk a day 


an 
no 


d 30 pounds of butter a week are 
t uncommon. One individual has 


preduced more than 6000 pounds of 


mi 


ik in 60 days. Luck has had but a 


small part to play in the development 


of 


has 


this extraordinary herd: rather it 
s been the outcome of careful se- 


lection of breeding stock, elimination 


of 


all poor individuals, scientific care, 


management and feeding. 





JAMES E. SPEAR, CLINTON COUNTY, 0 
In answer to D. R. Clarke’s inquiry 


say that 1 commenced 


fill 


reference to siloing sorghum, will 
10 years ago 
ing one hopper of the corn planter 


with corn and the other with sor- 


gh 
of 


um, which would throw two rows 
corn side by side and two rows of 


cane. In filling the silo I would have 
the loaders mix it as evenly as possi- 
ble in the load. 

The result has been so satisfactory 


that I have kept it 


up continually. 


One year I drilled all sorghum and 
the cows seemed to relish it as well 


as 


sorghum are these: 


all corn. Now the advantages of 
You can grow 


one-fourth more feed than you can of 


corn. 


It grows taller and you can 


drill it twice, yes, four times as thick 


in 


the silo is danger of frost. 
green and succulent until 


it. 


the row. 

All the hurry there is about filling 
It remains 
frost killq 
If sown in rows alternately with 


corn, your corn can get dry and there 


wi 
to 


ll be water enough in the sorghum 
keep it. The large amount of juice 


the sorghum contains makes it very 
heavy, thus packing well in the silo, 


an 


d holding one-fourth more. ton 


than corn. 1 
The plate that I use for sorghum 


is 
on 


the size that I use for Irilling corn 
e grain 16 inches apart. This will 


seatter the seed evenly all along the 


row. 


If your corn makes 10 tons or 


more to the acre, I would sow two 
rows of-corn and two of sorghum. If 


it 
an 


makes under 10 tons of corn silage 
acre, I would plant all sorghum. 


Cultivate the same 38 corn. 





Fite—H. C C, New York has 
months 


two old that takes 
once a day, usually at night 


ela 


a 7 = 


the bowels are open, 
often as there is any tendency toward 
constipation; dose from % to 1 ounce 
should be enough. 
appear as he grows older. 


and repeat as 


Trouble may dis- 


“T am a country minister, not a 
farmer. I have a garden and trvek 
patch in which my family and my- 
self raise a good deal of what we 
live on. I like your paper and do all 
I can to induce the farmers of my 
parish to subscribe for it.” This 
note from Rev E. M. Doett hits the 
nail on the head. The new idea is 
that the rural minister shall be quite 


as active a force in good farming. 














4 > 
Speaking 

Of Lunch 
the wife said, “Bring home a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 


—Sure!” 
Toasties are wonderfully 
at any meal, and some- 


seem to match the appe- 
tite of both home folks and 


delicately seasoned, cooked, 
rolled thin and toasted to a 
nich golden brown — that's 
Post T oasties. 
Fresh, tendeg and crisp, 
ready-to-eat direct from the 
. With cream and a 
inkle of sugar— 


“The Memory Lingers” 








= —everywhere. 








It takes more 
than good looks to 
make good roofing. 


Some roofings that 
look good wear bad. Be 
sure of the waterproof- 
ing if you want roofing 
that lasts. 


Genasco 


THE TRIMIDAD-LABE-ASPHALT 


is a lasting resister of sun, 
wind, rain, snow, heat, cold, 
alkalis, acids, and fire. This 
genuine zatural asphalt from 
Trinidad Lake keeps Genasco 
full of life and vigor, and it 
doesn’t crack or leak. 








Ask your dealer for Genasco. Smooth 
or mineral surface. Several weights. The 
LANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams 
watertight without cement-packed in 
rolls of Genasco smooth surface roofing. 
Look for the trademark. Write us for the 
Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 
FREE. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing. 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicage 


San Francisce 























Farm 
Arithmetic 


by CHARLES WM. BURKETT 


Formerly Professor of Agriculture in the New 
Hampshire and the North Carelina Colleges of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and Director @ 
the Kenset Agricultural Experiment Sistion. 


and KARL D. SWARTZEL 
Professor of Mathematics, Ohio State University 


For the first time in book making « rea) farm 
arithmetic bas been thowght out, developed - 
printed. This book applies to the everyday life 
the farm bey and girl and should be « basic 
fn every school and in every rural community. 


te develop in the mind of ¢ 
uen 


awn evay from tt In 

the authors heve so erranged that & 

may be used with any ‘text-book of arithanetio 

after the elementary principles of the same have 
covered. her 
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Says the Milkmaid: 
“Bag Balm Helps 
Make Milking Easy” 


Sore, injured and 

imperfect teats often 

spoil a good cow— 

) make her irritable 

and cause a falling 

off in the flow of 

milk. Wise farmers 

and dairymen look 

well to the condition of the cow’s 
teats and udder. 


Bag Balm is a wonderful penetrat- 
ing and healing ointment, prepared 
especially for such troubles as caked 
and swollen udder, sore, chapped, 
cracked teats, bunches, stricture, or 
“— wound or bruise. 

should keep Bag Balm on hand constant- 
a “Sold by feed dealers and druggists in gen- 


e@rous 50 cent packages. Sead today for free 
. booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION Co. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 





MADE BY THE PEOPLE 








Kas po Save Your 
00 eR ELorse Shoes 


Ask your shoer to use 
“ Capewell” Nails next time— 
half again as strong as others. 

Inferior nails break — shoes 
are lost—you pay. 

To order “ Capewell” Nails 
will save you needless trouble 
and expense. On the market 
433 years. They lead. 


THE CAPEWELL 
calla HORSE NAIL CO. 


regardless of HARTFORD, CONN. 
quality. Largest Makers of Horse 
fortd, 


Natils in the 


AMERICAN 
CRE an 








Known b o 
check 
the head. Best 
nailatafair price 




















milk: making heavy of light cream. 
The bowl is a senitary marvel, easily 
Cleaned. 
' Absolutely on Approval. 
Gears Gawuubiy protected. 
Diserent from this picture, which 
filustrates our large capacity 
nacl orders fled trom 
Whether your 


cli'ry is large or small write for our 
handeome catalog, Address: 





Their practical! constraction 
the butter fats. Built slenges 
lines, easy to cle sanitary 
cent efficient. any sizes, 
© Free Descriptive Circular lor Today 
The Meson Mig. Co., Box 1§,Cantoa, oO. 





| another man or two 
| plain of the work, 
| relaxation before 











KING HARNESS 00., Desk D. Rome, N. ¥. 














a Horses for Market 
PROF E. A. TROWBRIDGE, MISSOURI 


It is highly advisable to give the 
matter of markets a close considera- 
tion. The high-class drafter is the 
horse with sige, substance, constitu- 
tion, quality, action and ability to haul 
heavy loads over hard streets or 
roads. High-class carriage 
possess smooth, evenly turned. sym- 
metrical conformation with 
quality and true high action both in 
front and behind. Excessive speed is 
not necessary. Beauty and symmetry 
ure of particular importance. Size is 
required up to the point of being able 
to haul the average carriage or other 
pleasure vehicle. 

The high-class roadster or Ameri- 
can trotting horse is the horse of good 
conformation and quality, with con- 
siderable speed and the ability to get 
over the ground for comparatively 
long distances at a rapid rate. Ex- 
cessively high action is not desired in 
this type of horse. The most conven- 
ient size seems to be 15 to 16 hands 
with weight ranging from 1000 to 1150 
pounds, 

The saddle horse of either the three 
or the five-gaited variety must be 
beautiful in his conformation, 
ing more quality than any other type. 
His: head must be clean cut and def- 
inite, neck long and properly set on 
body, withers narrow and compara- 
tively high, back strong and rump 
long and level, with a well carried 
tail. In action the three-gaited horse 
must show the walk, trot, and canter, 
while the five-gaited horse, in addition 
to these three gaits, must show the 
rack and either a slow pace, a fox 
trot or a running watk. [In all of the 
above classes and, in fact, with any 
horse that goes to market, soundness 
is important. Horses sell best between 
the ages of five and eight years, and 
usually solid colors are preferred. 


horses 


ample 


show- 


— 





Story of an American Farm-~Ill 


DE WITT CARPENTER, CORTLAND CO, N Y 

(This is the concluding portion of the 
fascinating life story of farming under 
old as well as new conditions, the ex- 
perience and observation of the veteran 
farmer De Witt Carpenter, of New York. 
The first number began in American 
Agriculturist of February 14, and t 
second appeared last week.! 

As the years went by we gradually 
increased our dairy cows. It has been 
our aim to keep 50. The milking of 
sO many has been the only trouble, 
and so we built a tenant house and had 
We didn’t com- 
but we felt a little 
we got stalled and 
burdened with work and care was 
a wise and prudent precaution. 
We've had some seven or eight acres 
of land on the lower slope of the hill- 
side that was springy or swampy. It 
was an eyesore to us, and Will groaned 
over it a good while “T am going at 
it with pick and shovel,” he bluster- 
ingly threatened, but the years went 
on and the field continued to tantalize 
us with its barrenness and untidiness. 

A suggestion came to us through 
American Agriculturist on drainage 
and subirrigation which looked feas- 
ible and sensible It was to make 
lateral ditches across the hillside at 
a water level, or nearly so, and set in 
the bottom flat stones and fill in the 
sides with smalier stones. It would 
take 10 of these laterals 3 rods apart 
and 30 rods long. We laid them out 
and undauntedly started in with pick 
and shovels. It took us a week of 
hard digging to open the first one 5% 
feet deep. It dawned upon us through 
the testimony of lame backs and blis- 
tered hands that we had got a stun- 
ner of a job and our enthusiasm ebbed 
slowly away 

I found that I could buy a ditching 
plow for $12. We sent for one. We 
could use a common plow for the first 
foot but then came the hardpan strata 
of the drift period which underlies 
all these hills, and here the new 
ditcher came in and worked to .-.a 
charm. We made a 10-foot evener 
and put one horse on one side of the 
ditch and one on the other, lengthened 
the inside lines, put the driver on the 
plow to hold it down and press it in. 
In two weeks we had the job done. 
It had been hard, back-aching work, 
but our hearts were in it and toil was 
not drudgery but just a means to an 
end; we onseres every minute of 
eager satisfied t 

We had another scapegoat in a 
plece of land on which the sins of 
matpractice or agricultural stiftiess- 


ness, or both, had been laid for many 
years. It lay back and over the first 
plateau beyond the brook and ravine. 
It was called the swamp lot. It was 
bounded on the upper side by a lofty, 
almost mountain range of hills. From 
the foot of these ‘hills there seeped 
out springs of water, both large and 
small, which converted the 20 acres 
of gently sloping or nearly level land 
at its base into a swamp or rather 
swampy, boggy land that produced 
coarse ruSh grass, or, as we term it, 
swale. It was practically worthless. 
It was four or five years after we re- 
claimed the other piece and we had 
had time to rejoice over the first ex- 
periment. 

Had we better tackle this job, which 
in size and importance made the other 
seem insignificant? But we were.big, 
stalwart, husky fellows who were not 
afraid of work, and with our past ex- 
perience we knew that we could make 
a success of it. So we started in one 
fall after haying as sanguine and full 
of humor and spirits as clowns in the’ 
circus, A big ditch )) rods long at 
the base of the hill that would cut the 
springs and carry off the water was 
the first proposition. We donned our 
rubber boots and went at it In three 
days we had finished it, 3 feet or more 
deep. The effect of it was magical. 
The water disappeared from nearly 
the whole piece. We stoned it up and 
treated it precisely as we had done 
the other ditches. We had very little 
more to do, some short ditches in 
springy places finished the job. 

We were hilarious over it. ‘What 
stupids,’’ Will said, “we have lost the 
use of that land, the best on the farm, 
all these years!"”" It was a hard job 
to plow and subdue it, but in the 
course of the fall we managed to get 
it plowed in time for the 
work upon it and disintegrate it. In 
the spring we fitted it with a cutaway 
harrow and smoothers and sowed it 
to buckwheat that completely cov- 
ered the ground and was an efficient 
agency in the process of subduing. 
The next spring we plowed, fitted it 
and seeded it to grass only, taking 
the utmost pains with a mixture of 
seeds for a permanent 


It has been an object 
wonder; and 


nal successes. 
lesson of surprise and 


strangers come from afar to see it. | 


The seque! is that we cut two crops 
a year, averaging five to six tons, by 
the application twice a year of 100 
pounds an acre of high grade phos- 
phate 

Real Joy In Success 

The years bave passed away swiftly, 
almost imperceptibly, filled to the brim 
with the inspiration of a life of ambi- 
tion, toil and satisfactory achievement 
in the way of usefulness and better- 
ment, religiously, morally, esthetically 
and pecuniarily of the community in 
which we live. The routine of work 
and play, of achievement and relaxa- 
tion, make up a record of content and 
joy that should be the legacy and 
birthright of the toilers on the farms 
of our land. Children have come to 
us, and these boys and our girls have 
added another real factor to our home 
ties. Splendid children in every way, 
bright, wholesome, opening out into 
visions of physical vigor and beauty 
of healthy manhood and womanhood. 

Thirty years have passed. The 19th 
century left us and the 20th has 
opened upon us with some startling 
discoveries of great scientific value to 
agriculture. Study and research have 
been rewarded by facts of utmost 
value in regard to the part that at- 
mospheric nitrogen, nitrification and 
bacteriology are offering to the pro- 
gressive farmer through what is 
called nitrogen traps, filching it from 
the atmosphere through the ‘legu- 
minous crops. Our policies on the 
farm for the last 3U years have been 
in line with these new developments, 
and Will and I have actually secured, 
through clover as a rotary cre», the 
advantages of the new system. 

We are getting old, our work is 
done; but we made the farm pay. 
We have transmitted to our children 
a legacy of prosperity and content. 
Our children and our grandchildren 
gather at the old homestead with in- 
creasing delight, and these reunions, 
with their cheer of festive affiliations 
and memories are the solace of old 
age, the zest of youth and ‘landmarks 
by the way in life’s continuous pil- 
grimage to the great beyona. 

{Concluded from Last Week.] 





An Old Farm is not necessarily a 
poor farm. There are farms in Europe 
that have been cultivated for 150 years 
producing larger crops than when first 
brought under cultivation. 
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INCREASE 
YOUR WOOL MON 


The way to do It fs to get more. longer and better 
woo! that will bring @ higher price from the buyer, 
You can if you usea 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Shearing Machine 


18 turns so easy that a boy can run it all 
day without tiring. It is ball bearing 
throughout, inciuding # bali bearing 
shearing bead,shears quick and even! 
all over, The price including 
four sets of knives is on! 
Get your dealer to send now, or if you pre- 
62 and we will ehip C.O.D. for balance 
and you may try the ma- 
@.,\ chine and if not satisfied 
money will be refunded. 
Write for catalogue, » 
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THE TIME IS NOW 


All the winter long, the troubled owner of 
a lame horse reads our advertisements. Thea, 
day after day slips away, while he talks, la- © 
ments, listens, takes advice and nolan 
—FAILS TO ACT —ill the Springtime 
on him and his horse is not yet able to work. 7 
Meantime the thrifty, prosperous, resolute | 
man, reads, considers the evidence 
—Decides Promptly—and his horse is work- 7 
ing in, say, ten days to two weeks. That's” 
exactly what happens every winter. 

We Originated the treatment of horses by 4 
mail—Under Signed Contract to Retum 
Money if Remedy Fails—and every minute 
of every day for Kighteen Years our advig | 
and treatments have been on the way wherever 
mails go and horses are. charges afe — 
moderate. Spring work is near; Write 


> 
Our Latest Save-The-Horse BOOK is a Mind Settler 
—Tells How to Test for Spavin—-What to Do ts 
Lame Horse—Covers 58 Forms of Lameness— Tihustentat 
But write describing your case and we will send a 
-BOOK—Sample Contract and Advice—-ALL FREE 
—to (Horse Owners and Managers—Only.) 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, LY. 
ists. everywhere sell Save-the-Horse 
co ACT or sent by as Express 
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Spavin and Ri ne Paste 


remeve the lameness and 
i Bey ta uso anong to threo Seaitaas 
applications a coats. iusto 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It te toll zoe all zon want | to know spout 
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69 illustrations—® 
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Vegetable Planting Table for Seasonable Work in the Garde 
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Time to s0w, Seed needed Depth to plant Thin or transplant i + - ¥ 
Vegetable j eater (fer 100 feet) (inch) (inches) Ready for table | PGi ’ 
3 s April 2 ounces i 24x36 April-June. 
3 ies, wen or snap May-August 1 quart 2 — july to — It t a K es m Oo r e 
© Beans, bush, Lima i May 1 quart 2 6x12 ugust to frest. 
Beans, le, Lima | May 1 quart for. 100 hills 2 36x36 Ditto. 
"- Beans, a | May Ditto 2 36x36 Ditto. than good looks to 
4 May-June 2 ounces i% 9x18 july to winter. 
Sesecis sprouts April-July 1 ounce for 2000 plants 1% 18x36 Oesaber to winter. make good roofing. 
Cabbage May-June Ditto 'y uly to winter. 
5. April-May 1 ounce 6x48 July to winter. . 
Seoaidewer April 1 ounce for 2000 plants % y~r 18 August to November. Some roo fi n £ s that 
“elery April- August Ditto % 48 August to winter. 
d, Swiss April-May 2 ounces ibs 9x24 june te November. 
_ May-June 1 quart for 100 hills 1% 36x36 ay to. frost. look good wear bad. Be 
) April ’ _ | June, early sowing. j 
oe eee | August — 7 on { Oct, Nov and spring. sure of the waterproof- 
} April- july i ’ 3x6 R le th week . 
Gress, carden ). September-October { 2 ounces “a 3x eady in three weeks. . . fi 
Ggcumber May-July 1 eunce for 50 hitis % 36x 36 july to a ing if you want r ng 
Dandelion April 1 ounce for 1000 hilis "4 12x18 Spring wing. 
DE Si CbShoe 5245 vee "nbn ee to Ditto % 36x36 August to frost. that lasts, 
Seve April- September Two-thirds ounce % 12x12 Sept through winter. 
Kebab May-Je ‘One-half ounce % tans Augeat to winter 
rad) ay-june ‘ e- ounce 2x . 
io sert'tetene |" Towa ca : me fos to a enasco 
Melon, musk May-June 1 ounce for 60 bilis 1 60x60 August to frost. 
Melon, water May 1 eunce for 30 hills 1 50x60 Ditto. THE 
Mustard ; Po. -. a : oe % 1x60 Ready in three weeks. Ready 
Okre May 2 eunces { 1% 18x24 July to frost. 
Ghee -- — 1 ounce i % —— gg winter. 
Onion sets pri 2 quarts WES . : 
Parsiey April — % 6x12 Juse to wiater is a lasting resister of sun, 
Parsnip April One-half ounce % rouge wanter. . 
M - } June to frost. 
ma ; > {| Merch-June } apres : ents | joo wind, rain, snow, heat, cold, 
Pepper . ‘ | eunce for 2000 plants , 18x36 July te frost. alkalis. acids, and fire. This 
Poteto April-May 1 peck for 100 hills : 2 earl | = July forward. ely 4 , ‘ 
& ate 
a Pympxir May-jume 1 ounce for 30 hills 1% 101x100 September. genuine xetural asphalt from 
Radish April- November 1 ounce 1% 4 Ready 20 to 30 days. S03 A 
\Satsify April 1 ounce 1% 6x8 Sees Geanah “latin. Trinidad Lake keeps Genasco 
Spinach ; —— ; 1 ounce 1 6x18 | etme full of life and vigor, and it 
Spinach, New Zealand May i ounce 1 12x24 July-September. 
Squash, bush May-June | ounce fer 50 hills 1 12x48 July to frost. doesn't crack or leak. 
Squash, vining May-June Ditte 1 72x96 Aug through winter. 
DE MEREGSstececsss © ~ .ofteeuaee ‘Be | ounce for 1000 plants % 36x48 July te frest. Ask your dealer for Genasco. Smooth 
Ternip, Swede Angust Twe-thinds ounce $330 Dag Geen ahve creteeemtnes. Guecaiwetiith, Tit 
. * °° wo- unce yimter. - 
Vegetable. marrow May i ounce for 50 hills i 36x48 August. Sanane akan dieate outs 
= ou ~~ 
: > - rolis of Genasco emooth surface roofing. 
Handy Vegetable Planting Table ©*t. but sound. Mr Standish developed’ when beginning to eat his sup- aint etnias. Winentieen 
a rare ability as a judge of dairy ani- ver. It is doubtful if anything can be Geed Reef Guide Bock and snawsies 
The table shown on this .page mais. Since his start with a few foun- “0ne for him, as the trouble is prob- FREE. 
is suitable for the latitude of dation animals he has purchased *!Y —. — = a the 
New York city. The best ay co . ; circulation in the brain, 1 would, how- The Barbe 
a [isidiite wes omc tier on ee oe See ever, Suggest that he be given a dose ” rt Asphalt Paving 
» Se eee The present herd of a dozen cows of epsom salts each day in feed until Company 
north or farther south is to has in it some wonderful individuals the bowels are open, and repeat as Largest producers in the world 
allow one week for every 100 miles. and ao common ones. So good have often as there is any tendency toward of asphalt and ready roofing. 
That is, for Wilmington, Del, Colum- peen Mr Standish’s breedin ‘tices Constipation; dose from \% to 1 ounce Phi 
‘ g practices ; b 
bus O, or Springfield, Ill, seeds may and selection that $500 is not an un- “ould be enough. Trouble may dis- ladelphia 
be sown a week earlier, because those calf from his herd, *?PC@Fr a8 he grows older New York Chicage 
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places are about 100 miles south of 
New York city. Aibany is 150 miles 
north, therefore sowing should there 
he about 10 days iater. The sugges- 
tions in the table are only approxi- 
mate. In many cases plants not gen- 
erally started indoors or under glass 
are so started by some growers for 
special purposes; but the table shows 
the usual practice. 

Many vegetables may be started in 
midsummer for a fall garden. It is a 
geod plan to arrange for the ground 
to be left bare in good-sized blocks by 
the removal of the earliest crops, so 
the soil may be immediately worked 
over and planted to succession vege- 
tables, thus getting two series of crops 
off the same iand in a single srow- 
ing season. In many cases it is possi- 
ble to arrange both series so a very 
quick growing vegetable may occupy 
the ground hetween the rows of slow- 


€r growing kinds which they will 
leave in possession when they are 
gathered. 


By thoughtful planning it will be 
Possible, therefore, to get four crops 
off a given area during one year. For 
instance, set onions and radishes may 
0 between rows of early peas in the 
first series, followed by wax or snap 
beans and celery or beets. During 
August late turnip, radish and forcing 
farrot seed may be scattered broad- 
St and raked in lightly among pep- 
Per, tomato, eggplant or corn to util- 
ize the Zround after the first frost 
that nips such tender plants. To be 
Sure, Many of the plants will be tram- 
pled on while gathering the toma- 
toes, ete, and many will fai) to reach 
edible size, but there will be enough 
t6 make the practice worth while. By 
Preceding the eggplants, etc, with a 
quick maturing spring series and fol- 
lowing them as just indicated, the 
Sround may be kept busy. 


Progressive Fulton County 

Fulton county, O, has a reputation 
for progress in matters pertaining to 
ng. Its many good barns and 
humerous silos are often the occasion 
of favorable mention. Good cows with 
‘Progressive owners are responsible for 
the well-earned reputation. One 





| Striking instance of dairy improve- 
cement is found in the herd of W. H. 


Standish. mr Standish 28 years ago 
decided to cast his lot with the breed- 


of Holstein- cattle. Due 








Friesian 
“%© the lack of capital, 


early opera- 
wGS were necessarily slow and mod- 











usual price for a 
Every cow in the herd has real 
dairy conformation, good constitution, 
phenomenal udder development, and 
the milk production is unusually high. 
One hundred pounds of milk a day 
and 30 pounds of butter a week are 
not uncommon. One individual has 
produced more than 6000 pounds of 
milk in 60 days. Luck has had but a 
small part to play in the development 
of this extraordinary herd: rather it 
has been the outcome of careful se- 
jection of breeding stock, elimination 
of all poor individuals, scientific care, 
management and feeding. 


Siloing Sorghum 

JAMES KE. SPEAR, CLINTON COUNTY, 0 

in answer to D. R. Clarke’s inquiry 
in reference to siloing sorghum, will 
say that 1 commenced 10 years ago 
filing one hopper of the corn. planter 
with corn and the other with sor- 
ghum, which would threw two rows 
of corn side by side and two rows of 
cane. In filling the silo I would have 
the loaders mix it as evenly as possi+ 
ble in the load. 

The result has been so satisfactory 
that I have kept it up continually. 
One year I drilled all sorghum and 
the cows seemed to relish it as well 
as all corn. Now the advantages of 
sorghum are these: You can grow 
one-fourth more feed than you can of 
corn. It grows taller and you’ can 
drill it twice, yes, four times as thick 
in the row. 





All the hurry there is about filling 
the silo is danger of frost. It remains 
green and succulent until frost kills 


it. If sown in rows alternately with 
corn, your corn can get dry and there 
will be water enough in the sorghum 
to keep it. The large amount of juice 
the sorghum contains makes it very 
heavy, thus packing well in the silo, 
and holding one-fourth more ton 
than corn. 

The plate that I use for sorghum: 
is the size that I use for Irilling corn 
one grain 16 inches apart. This will 
seatter the seed evenly all along the 
row. If your corn makes 10 tons or 
more to the acre, I would sow two 
rows of corn and two of sorghum. If 
it makes under 10 tons of corn silage 
an acre, I would plant al? sorghum. 
Cultivate the same as corn. 





c. Cc, New York has 
a pig two months old that takes 
a fit once a day, usually at night 





“TI am a 
farmer. I have a 
patch 
self raise a good 
live on. 


note from Rev E. 
nail on the head. 


country minister, 


not a 
garden and trvek 


in which my family and my- 


deal of what we 


I like your paper and do all 
i ean to induce the farmers 
parish to subscribe for 


of my 
— This 
M. Doett hits the 
The new idea is 


that the rural minister shall be quite 
as active a force in good farming. 
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Post T oasties. 





‘Si 


the wife said, “Bring home a 
package of 


Toasties 


Toasties are wonderfully 
at any meal, and some- 
seem to match the appe- 

tite of both home folks and 


Bits of selected Indian Corn, 
delicately seasoned, cooked, 


olden brown — that's 


Fresh, tender and crisp, 
ready-to-eat direct from the 
. With cream and a 

inkle of sugar— 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Toasties sold by grocers 


—Sure!” 


toasted to a 








San Fraacisce 


























Farm 
Arithmetic 


by CHARLES WM. BURKETT 


Formerly Professor of Agriculture in the New 
Ha and the Nerth Carolina Colleges of 
Agriculture and Arts, and Director @& 


Mechanic 4 
we Keosas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


For the Grst time in book making a real farm 
atithmetic has been thought out, 


supplies new. accurate, useful and ini 
leras for — Grill and review. 
t 


net easily be drawn sway from it. In 
this book, the authers heve so «rranged ® 
may be used with avy text-hbeok of arithmetic 
after the elementary principles of the same have 
been covered. The problems have developed 
on strictly accurate problems of arithmetic, 
their immediate application ts possible for 
rm. Topies such as Plant Feed- 
ing. Prod- 
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Reorganize Farm Aid 

There is entirely too much dupli- 
tation of work in state and federal 
efforts in behalf of agriculture. The 
-federal department needs to be 
reorganized from top to bottom. 
Its overhead charges are too great, 
and there is too much petty 
Jealousy instead of co-operation be- 
tween the bureaucrats. Congressman 
Lever is correct in the idea that “all 
its extension or teaching work should 
be under one head, all regulatory 
work under another, all research 
‘work under another, and the weather 
bureau and forestry each under a dis- 
tinct head.” That’s the right idea in 
a nutshell. To carry out this method 
would save millions, and would make 
the department more efficient. It 
would do away with probably one out 
of every four officials, clerks, employ- 
ees and bureaucrats. The other three 
would have to work at least half as 
hard as does the average farmer and 
taxpayer who supports them! 

The agricultural appropriation bill 
reported to the house Febfmary 20 
eirries out Chairman Lever’s views. 
The measure is the first real attempt 
at businesslike efficiency in the organi- 
zation of that department. It can do 
more and better work at 25% less 
expense if its affairs thus are properly 
systematized. It asked for $25,000,000 
in appropriations, but the bill reports 
$18,947,000. That’s a good saving to 
begin with. 

Similar reorganization is needed in 
every state to avoid duplication, re- 
duce expense and increase efficiency 
of the several interests that are trying 
to promote the farmer’s welfare. Be- 
Ware of farming the farmer. He won't 
stand for it, but he is ready and will- 
ing to co-operate with those who really 
wish to work with and for him. He 
resents these persistent and petty ways 
whereby the federal department seeks 
té go over the heads of the farmers’ 
official representatives in each state, 
and usurp to itself the sole credit 
for all the betterment work done by 
farmers and their own state college 
and state, 

“ Federal and state agricultural de- 
partments and agencies should also 
cut out about 75% of the “pub docs,” 
iong-winded bulletins, and other 


4 


printed guff. In place of such hot 
air let these institutions send their 
men right out among the farmers to 
take hold with them in working out 
their practical problems in a practi- 
cal way. This latter is one purpose of 
thesSmith-Lever agricultural extension 
bill soon to be a law, and we must 
be careful that the latter does not 
lead to more unnecessary duplication 
of work, 





Permanent Prosperity Ahead 
success bids fair to 
the new currency law 
known as the federal reserve acat. 
Practically all the national banks in 
the country have joined the reserve 
system Whether there will be eight 
or 12 of these great reserve banks, 
and just where each one will be lo- 
cated and its territory, remains to be 
determined. 

Secretary McAdoo says that if these 
reserve banks are not established in 
time to meet the autumn pressure of 
funds for crop moving purposes, the 
federal treasury will then make tem- 
porary deposits of funds in na- 
tional banks, the same as it did last 
fall. This means that all danger of 
tight money or abnormal conditions 
in the money market are done away 
with for the next 12 and 18 months, 
if not longer. 

With good crops in 1914, what can 
prevent a period of sound prosperity 
and great business activity? Another 
new and good reason for believing 
in an era of good times is the national 
farmland banking system soon to be 
in effect, as well as the little local co- 
operative thrift banks under federal 
charter which will follow in due 
course. If in addition to this floods 
can be minimized, and so soon as pos- 
sible insured against, why may we 
not expect a veritable new epoch in 
American industry, agriculture, busi- 
ness, life? 

This fine start toward permanence 
in prosperity marks the end of the 
so-called money trust. Its defeat 
began. when American Agriculturist 
came out with our now historic ex- 
pose right on the front cover of our 
issue for December 30, 1911, “Beware 
of the money trust!” That article 
broke up the conspiracy to enact the 
Aldrich bill, and led to the Pujo in- 
vestigation of the controlling forces 
in money and credits. The new cur- 
rency law followed, in perfecting 
which all parties co-operated without 
distinction of politics. 

One in a position to know has said: 
“Of all the services which American 
Agriculturist has done for this nation 
during its 75 years of service, this was 
its greatest. I also believe that in 
starting farm finance and pushing 
this reform to the success now in 
sight, American Agriculturist has 
done a work of unparalleled useful- 
ness to agriculture and to all the peo- 
ple for all time!” 


Brilliant be 


achieved by 


its 


moving fast at 
flood control. 

The Humphrey- 
Flood Protection Ramsdell bill to 

waste $60,000,000 
more on levees has been rejected 
wiseiy by the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee of the house. It will probably 
favor the Dyer bill, and may even re- 
port in favor of building forthwith 
the preliminary works for the Riker 
spillway sufficient to take care of the 
floods at the earliest possible moment. 





Things 
Washington 


are 
toward 





“The flood spillway, including nav- 
igation to St Louis, appears practi- 
cable, as described so 
interestingly in this 
magazine last week. 
But how can _ that 
ship canal to Chicago be built through 
the underlying limestone formation of 
Illinois except at an impossible ex- 
pense?” New physico-chemical means 
may somewhat disintegrate the rock, 
a new mechanism may cut through it 
like cheese, the new Martian dredge 
will excavate. With unlimited hydro- 
electri¢é energy man will overcome the 
now seemingly impossible. 


Accomplishing 
Big Things 





Snow. is more general and of a 
greater depth from the Rockies to the 
Alleghenies than 

Great Impending ever before at this 
Floods season. This may 

* meanée greater 

floods the present spring than 
ever before. Hence the universal 
interest in Riker’s spillway. for 
the Mississippi, which was illus- 
trated and described in this paper 
last week. -The more that proposition 
is studied, the more convincingly does 


it appear to be the one feasible and 
immediate solution of the great flood 
problem. The benefits to accrue from 
it were not at all exaggerated by the 
articles and editorial in our last is- 
sue. More of the story appears on 
another page of this number. The 
Riker project, together with the wa- 
terway for ocean shipping from St 
Louis to Chicago, means the opening 
of the Great Lakes to the largest 
ocean vessels. It also means coast- 
wise shipping clear up the Missouri, 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. The 
least congress ean do is to 
enact the bill authorizing the 
president ta appoint an advisory 
board of the greatest engineers on 
earth to report forthwith upon this 
and all other plans of flood control 
and for transforming destructive 
floods into useful service. The Pan- 
ama canal is “a little one,’”’ compared 
to the Mississippi waterways project. 
Colonel Goethals and his organization 
at Panama could build the Riker 
project complete with the money that 
has been destroyed by the floods of 
the two years past. 

The latest news from Washington, 
at the hour of going to press, reveals 
a growing senti- 
ment in favor of 
the national farm- 
land bank bill now 
pending in congress. The full text of 
that measure has appeared in this 
weekly magazine in two installments, 
February 14 and February 21. The 
text has been studied most care- 
fully by a_ greater number of 
farmers and _ other _— people, pro- 
bably, than ever before read a 
pending bill. The principles of the 
measure meet with well-nigh univer- 
sal approval. Our president of Or- 
ange Judd company has submitted tu 
congress a number of important 
though minor amendments to perfect 
the measure, so as to make it ef still 
more practical benefit to farmers ev- 
erywhere. Now the time for action 
has come. Don’t let the enemies of 
the people postpone or defeat this 
bill. If it can be licked into shape 
and enacted promptly, it will be an- 





Now for Victory 
at Washington 


other great step m the coming new” 


epoch in agriculture. Sign the peti- 
tion on Page 284, get all signatures 
you can, and send it in to American 
Agriculturist, New York, to be for- 
warded to congress at earliest pos- 
sible moment. 





No one can measure the possibili- 
ties for good in farm bureau work. 
This improvement is 
indeed the fourth 
step in agricultural 
education. What the school is to the 
youth, the agricultural college to 
young men and women, the farm bu- 
reau will be to men on the farm. And 
farmers themselves started it. It be- 
gan the day when a few men com- 
bined to work out a neighborhood 
problem. It expressed itself further 
when fruit excharfges were organized, 
when cow testing associations were 
started that the robber cows might 
be separated from the paying ones of 
a herd; when the fertilizer dnd feed 
were bought a joint order to. save 
freight and to buy wholesale; when, 
two. or” three men came - to- 
gether. to do something for their mu- 
tual good and the improvement of the 
community. Indeed, already that im- 
provement has gone out in many di- 
rections, ~ as’ recorded in the farm 
press. for ‘a décade. The natural out- 
come is a county director or adviser 
who will co-ordinate and act as a 
clearing house for an entire commu- 
nity. 


Farm Bureaus 


Governor Glynn’s recent messa_e 
concerning co-operation among New 
York farmers sets 
forth some well-known 
truths. It points out 
the present expensive 
methods of marketing, the ineffective 
ways in which produce is handled and 
the means established by law to make 
feasible more. economical methods 
through co-operation, Apart from 
any political motive Governor Glynn 
may or may not have had in present- 
ing his message, lies the fact that such 
a message may be used for campaign 
literature, quite apart from its prac- 
tical bearing upon the problem of 
better marketing or co-operation. 
The governor has pointed to the fact 
that there is already law enough to 
help farmers -establish exchanges. 
But he takes no account of the fact 
that farmers themselves should be the 





Glynn on 
Co-operation 


movers just as they are, or should be, 
The 


in establishing farm - bureaus. 


American Agriculturist 


estate should not.even seemingly fora: 
co-operation upon them, Exchange’ 
so established: will almost inevitably 
go to pieces. They will not, cann 


“héfve the bond of unity that voluntang 


exchanges have—and these have had © 
enough sledding to keep together = 
The effort, therefore, to appropriate, = 
$25,000 or $50,000—or any money, for 
that matter—to force farmers as tg 
co-operation should be met with ag 
determined opposition to the. expendi, © 
ture of state money for such purposes | 
Let the farmers themselves make thg | 
moves and there will be chance og) 
success. There is plenty of state_lit. 
erature. And as to records of sug 7 
cess, American Agriculturist’s files | 
will furnish ample records of the Long 
Island potato exchange, the Easterg ” 
produce exchange, the Monmouth’ 7 
county (N J) farmers’ exchange, ang 
many others. Eee 





Every Maryland farmer shoul 
strongly support the movement to des” 
velop the state’ = 
agricultural cole | 
lege, He will 
profit - directly ~ 
and indirectly. The plan is so big, 
so broad, that not only farmers’ song 4 
and daughters who attend it wiff 
benefit, but those at home will bene} 
fit also. More than all this, every? 
farmer in the state will be reached 
and helped right where he needs help 
—at home on his farm. Hitherto the” 
college has” been hampered by lack 
of funds. But such as it has had | 
have been expended in highly effective 
ways. Few states can make a better 
showing. This augurs well for the 
future. It. warrants heartiest syp-~ 
port. Every farmer who has his own 
interest as well as that of agriculture 
at least should write his state senator” 
and assemblyman to support the col- 
lege to the fullest possible extent. 


Support Maryland 
Agricultural College 





The West Virginia crop pest law is 
now in the limelight. T. F. Harns- 
berger, an in- 
spector, and his 
four assistants 
in Berkeley | 
county have been arrested on #& | 
charge of trespass for cutting dowm = 
cedar trees on the N. W. Busey farm | 
The inspectors were acting under the 
provisions of the law which specifies 
that an inspector may destroy cedar 
trees when the owner disregards no- 
tices to destroy them himself. Tig 
condition of affairs resembles that fe- | 
corded in the Book of Esther: King’ 7 
Ahasuerus authorized a legal mas- ~ 
sacre of Jews in his realm, but when 
he was better informed, couldn’t an- 
nul the “law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, -which altereth not,” so he 
passed another law authorizing the ~ 
Jews to defend themselves! The out- | 
come of the similar case in-West-Vir- 
ginia is being watched with interest 


we 


Modern 
Medo-Persian Laws 





The regulations governing the 
awarding of expert judges’ certificates 
will be more rigit 
in the futuro 
than they haves 
been up to this | 
year, according to the general sem- @ 
timent expressed at the recent meét- 
ing of the Illinois live stock breeders 7 
association. Men of éxperience with | 
real judgment, are the ones desired 9 
for this work, some of the men de = 
clared, and not simply those who h 
learned the formula for looking over 
an animal and picking out his goo 
and weak spots. One breeder decla@ 
that the judge in a competition 
animals would be able to satisfy 
one men, and that one, himself. 
the ones who receive the blue ribbo 
usually were not entirely satisfied, 
declared. The sort of men who 
be encouraged to use their certifical 
and judge the local fairs and exh 
tions are those who have had 
cient experience to be able to 
into the ring and pick out the anil 
with some definite understanding | 
why they are doing it, and 
enough certainty so that disputes @ 4 
disagreements will be out of the ques- 
tion. This matter of permitting only 
competent judges to work my the stare = 
is, perhaps, one of the most impo 
things in the development of better 
live stock. Only by the ent oa 4 
poor animals and good ones are 

able to see the defects and find 
they can make improvements. UP 
the live stock judges rests 4, +e 
part of the future possibility 4 in, 2 
vanced breeding. A 


Demand 
Competent Judges 


Next week our GARDEN 
number: It will speak for 
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Satisfactory Henhouse 


f, A. SARGENT, MERRIMACK COUNTY, N H 

I have used several styles of poul- 
try houses ind have been greatly in- 
terested in the plans of the houses 
given in this magazine lately, but have 
geen nothing that I think will com- 
pare favol ibly for economy of con- 
gruction with the house I built last 
year. Here is a description: 

My house, 16x24 feet, runs north- 
west by southeast. A cement and 
rock wall 10 inches thick and 18 
inches high on two sides and the 
north end, with a 4x6 sill bedded in 
cement: For the first 4 feet the roof 
giants in but 2 feet, The rest of the 
roof is a 6-12 pitch. The north end 
jig double boarded with paper between, 
one window in the center. The south 
end is covered with wire netting, with 
burlap curtain to drop in very stormy 
weather. 4 2x6 scantling reaching 
from sill to sill 6 feet from the north 
end supports one end of the drop- 
ping board; the north sill supports 
the other end. 

The nests run from the dropping 
board on either side, at about the hight 
of the bottom of the sill, and are made 
to take down. A platform 22 inches 
wide and of required length rests on 
the wall at the bottom of the sill and 
on the outer edge is hung to the 
rafters. On this are placed the nests 
flush with the front edge, made 12x 
14 inches. The sides of 6-inch boards, 
the length of the platform; ends and 
partitions 12 inches square. On top 
is a cover with a 6-inch door hinged 
to drop down and cover the front. 

Easy to Clean 


The dropping boards are in sections. 


The roosts rest on pieces nailed to 
rafters and held in place by pins. In 
cleaning the house everything can be 
removed and replaced in a few min- 
utes. A irtain is hung in front of 





GFT: 


Mr Sargent’s Henhouse 
the roosts to be dropped on very cold 


nights. The floor is of dirt, raised 
& little higher than the outside, and 
kept well covered with litter in which 


feed is scattered. This 
100 Hens plenty of room. 


— 


the scratch 
house gives 





e 
Colony Brooder Houses—The value 
of colony poultry houses for rearing 


young chicks cannot be overestimat- 
ed. It is very essential that growing 
chieks have clean ground to range up- 
on, A large flock will soon clean up 


the grass and befoul the ground 
around the coops if they are not 
Moved. Of course, the ground can 
be plowed, but grass range is much 


better than bare ground for them. 
Last spring we had over 2000 chicks 
in four colony houses 8 by 10 feet. 
These houses were placed 10 to 15 
feet apart for the first four or five 


/Weeks, then moved to the fields, where 


there was abundance of range and 
&fass. The heat was then taken from 
them. Small coal stoves were used 


88 brooders in 
Idings with 


Straight up 


the center of the 
the stovepipe running 
through the roof. This 


Hype of house and brooder system has 


Biven us good satisfaction for several 
vears.—[C. C. McCurdy, Crawford 
County, Pa. 





"Feeding Little Chicks—It should be 
Clearly realized at the outset that lit- 
tle chicks grow much more rapidly in 
Tespect to th 1eir original. weight than 


Smy other of our common domesticat- 
*d animals. Chicks when removed 
from the incubator weigh about % 
Sunce each They can be made to 
Weigh 21% pounds, or 40 ounces apiece, 
When 12 weeks old. This is an in- 


frease of slightly more than 26 times 
the original weight of 12 weeks. In 
ether words, during the first 12 weeks 
of its life a little chick averages to in- 


crease in weich 
“double eight each week more than 


Bd egy weight. This ex- 
~, - tapidity of growth requires libe 
feeding. 


y - ~~ = 
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Good pera in Squabs 
E. B. B. REESOR 

I have spent some time looking in- 
to the business of poultry raising, but 
instead of being impressed with the 
profitableness of raising ducks and 
chickens, my keenest interest has 
been centered in squabs. It is a 
branch of the poultry industry that 
has been growing steadily in favor 
the last few years. It has not been 
written or talked much about, but has 
gradually worked its way quietly 
along, passing the experimental stage 
and coming well to the foreground as 
a big revenue getter. 

They mature in about four weeks, 
and are marketed right from the 
nest. There is neither hard bone nor 
tough muscle about them. Squab pro- 
duction goes on all winter long 
and well-mated and good breeding 
pigeons will produce from seven to 
nine pairs of squabs each year. They 
require very little attention. They 
do not like to be bothered when sit- 
ting. 

[People interested in squab grow- 
ing should read Squabs for Profit, 
written by Rice and Cox, who have 
told how they produce thousands of 
birds annually for the large city mar- 
kets. The book can be secured for 
5O cents postpaid from the Orange 
Judd Company of New York city.— 
Editor. ] 

Care of the Young Pullets—If the 
pullets intended for next year’s breed- 
ers are hatched in March, with good 
care and feed they should be laying 
in December. It is important that 
they should grow rapidly and not be 
crowded or tormented with lice. Do 
not be tempted to keep all of those 
hatched unless you can give them 
plenty of room, as crowding will do 
more to retard their growth than any- 
thing else. Their feed should be some 
grain with bone and meat, as they 
need feed to produce bone and mus- 
cle instead of fat. But even with the 
best of care, among the pullets will 
be noticed some that do not keep up 
with the others, and are apparently 
stunted. Do not fuss with such speci- 
Mens, but as soon as large enough to 
fry, make them into a delicious dish 
for the dinner table. If with good 
care the chicks do not seem to grow 
as they should, look carefully on their 
heads and necks for the large gray 
lice and rub a few drops of sweet oil 
or Jard well into the skin of their 
heads and necks and under their 
wings, but it must be used sparingly, 
as grease is injurious to poultry when 
applied to their bodies very freely. 
[Mrs J. G. Osborne, Onondaga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 











Natural Vs Artificial Incubation— 
Unless the flock is large enough to 
warrant the use of at least a medium- 
sized incubator, it is better to use 
hens. However, where conditions war- 
rant, the use of an incubator means 
a big saving in labor, and the bother 
of waiting for broody hens is elimi- 
nated. Moreover, hatching can be 
done whenever desired and the chicks 
will be more free from lice than hen- 
hatched chicks, unless extra care is 


taken in dusting the hen.—[J. E. 
Dougherty, California Experiment 
Station. 


Utilizing Poor Cream—The largs 
creameries make up their poorest 
grade of cream by itself and sell the 
butter according to quality. They rec- 
ognize that if the quality of the raw 
material is poor, a good quality of 
butter cannot result. 





and door 
and gas tractors. 
Owners of Farquhar Engines don’t need to worry 
about power, and that’s what you want an engine for. 
Write and tell us your needs—we can be helpful to you. 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd. 

Box 431, York, Pa. 

We also manufacture Saw Mills, Threshers, Cultivators, 
Potato Diggers, Drille and Hydraulic Cider Presses. 


money. 


This Locomotive Rig is adapted 


for Sawing, Threshing, Ginning, 
Rock Crushing, Farm Use. 


Any careful buyer should write for our free, fully 
illustrated Engine catalog before investing his 
It illustrates and describes our full line of 
Engines, both detached and mounted on locomotive 
rnish Boilers. Also steam 
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Biggest 


All Steel, Triple 
Power Stump Puller 


ump pulled in five minutes or 
less. Clearsan acre of landa day. Makes. 
our etump land 
ee Get our new 

ow price offer now. 
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AdSON'S Bean tt Tk 
“Blue de Slip Cl Cine, Hollow Brick and Blocks. Deat 
rick and Chimney Tops. Send for cata- 
Third Ave., Albany, H. ¥. 





This Key to 
Poultry 
Profits 


Makes big Hatches 
coldest weather, 
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Johnson, Incubator Nan 
Clay Cente, Neb. 


'amous Old Trusty 


started half a million peo 





riment in chicken 
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“Jimmy, Always Give 





8 Times World’s 


Belle City 


with any other incubator, regardiees of 
My Belle © has won Eight World's 
plonshi; 


100 Cents’ 


orth for 


EveryDollar YouGet” 


That's what my father said to me when I 


it’s what I’m doing when 


1 one you my Belle City hatching outfit. 
276.000 users will tell you so. J’m giving 
dim Robe, Pres. you more, when compare my 





Months 
Home Test 


1,2 er3 





Belle City Incubator Co., Bex 147 Racine, Wis. 
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ON A POSTAL 
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PRAIRIE STATE 
Incubators and Brooders 























Pll Start You 


and Keep You Goin Right 
in the POULTRY Business 


My World-tamous high-quality incubators 
and brooders, and my Free Poultry Lessons 
make success @@@y and sure for you! 


SUCCESSFUL 


Incubators and Brooders 


are made right, and with the free advice and lessons I give 
my customers, no one can possibly fail to make biggest 
hatches of strongest chicks, Write me. A postal bape 
all facts, book, ay Chicks’ and grepeshion. = 

and Feeding Ducks and Turkeys’’ cont for 
10c, Successful Grain Spreut- 
ee Saas green food, make 















Sronclad, WINS 


In 2 Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 


Ever Held 


ey 


140 ixistir } 


roe 


mee, 


‘irene anciad ‘ines 


Tells why chicks die 











( Reefer, the poultry expert of 1559 
sisin St.. Kansas City, Me, is giving away free 
a valuable book entitled “White Diarrhoea and 
How to Cure It.” This book contains scientific 


facts on white diarrhoea and tellg how to prepare 
a simple home solution that cures this terrible 
disease over night and actually raises 98 per cent 
of every hatch. All poultry raisers should write 
Mr. Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books. 


scree" POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1914 has 224 
sas inact trv Guetta he Th tele oft 
about chickens, their prices, their care, disens- 
esand es All about Imeubators, their 
and their eperation. ey 
seo endow t bebatnam 


coda ar ho at 
WEPAY:008 MONTHSALARY 


Mention This == a 
Journal will get a very prompt 


reply. 
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Mrs. J. McMahon, 
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chicks 
two 


eo, At- 
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ead eae 


181 
181 eggs io 
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Mize, Veughns 


Mrs. 

Pin yin tone won in 
teen getting 208 chicks 
from 209 eggs in two 
settings. 















130-£66 Incubator & 130-CHICK Brooder, both $I 


180-Egg Incubator— 180-Chick Brooder, both for $11.50 




















Boost Hydro-Electric Bills 


light and power 
have taken a reverse tack against 
hydro-electric bills now 
the New York legislature. 
_opposing the legislation sought by the 
state conservation 
they did last year on the grounds of 
insufficient power 
and Crescent and alleged 
barge canal efficiency, they now con- 
cede the practicability and the desira- 
bility of the state’s 
water resources it 
including the 
but they now contend that 


should turn over to the existing pri- 
vate companies 
served and developed for distribution 
and use with the proviso that should 
such companies not care to utilize the 
state developed power the state shall 
Now isn’t that just too 
sweet for anything—except the 
trie interests? 


that the state should contro! distribu- 
tion as well as development. 
elares that by so doing the 
consumers can be kept much 
actual cost of production than 
likely be the case were any private 
company to be looking for profits 
upon the sale of such power. 


sources and the power developed from 
them should be both owned and con- 
trolled by all the people of the state 
and not by any section, class or pri- 
vate interest whatever, and not merely 
for today but for all time, so genera- 
tions to come may enjoy their rightful 
heritage without let or hindrance. 
Which do you believe will best serve 
your Own and your children’s inter- 
ests—ithe state conservation commis- 
sion or the private interests? 
is likely to keep costs to you and your 
children nearer actual cost of produc- 
Which are you going to sup- 
It is imperative that you act 
quickly and positively in this matter. 
Three bills prepared by the commis- 
sion are before the legislature. 
your shoulder to the wheel and push 


ee.» erecenebeoa on * 


Empire State Capital News 

The committee recently appointed by 
Gov Glynn to inquire into the advisa- 
bility of the new milk legislation or- 
electing Commissioner 
Huson chairman and N. W. Giles sec- 
Public hearings have been 
held this week at Buffalo, 
New York, Sidney, 
and Watertown. Next Monday a hear- 


hearings are before sub-committees of 
The Albany hearing 
will be conducted by Commissioners 


the commission. 


Straus and John Y. Gerow. 

The legislature made slow progress 
last week, as the Wednesday session 
so the members 
attend the funeral of the state treas- 
The senate passed 
Senator Brown's bill providing for the 
expansion of high schoo! facilities in 


urer at Buffalo. 


year but vetoed by 


resolution which was referred to the 
committee on agriculture, making the 
first move toward shaping a system of 


banks in rural com- 


tate procuring proper security by any 
agriculture found 
to be thrifty and honest, though of 
scanty means; provide for postponing 
to the utmost possible limit the forced 
sale of property pledged or mortgaged 
by a farmer to secure a loan which he 
repay through 
stances beyond his control. 

Senator Godfrey 
introduce passes, 250 farms owned by 
New York state will be turned over 
students of agricultural 
Senator Godfrey says he has the sup- 
port of Gov Glynn. 
colieges need land for experimental 
purposes, and there is no reason why 
these farms should not be utilized,” 
said the senator. 


person engaged 








“Our agricultural 


“The state acquired 


land by lending money to farmers 
could not repay the loans. By 


“THE EMPIRE STATE. 





I'm sure 
profitable. Many 
from the 


them 
be 


scientifically 
made 
farms are far away 
schools, but where practical they will 
be used as experimental centers, and 


farming 
they can 
of the 


an effort made to use them as dem- 
onstrating farms for the benefit of the 
students.” 


Long Island Farm News 
Suffolk county farmers are busily 
engaged in securing their year’s sup- 


ply of firewood before the rush of 
spring work commences. Owners of 
sawing outfits do not lack for jobs. 
Very little is left for the man with 
hand or bucksaw, as the new way is 
much quicker and just as cheap for 
the householder with but a few cords 


of wood. Labor is plentiful and good 
men can be obtained for $1.50 to $1.75 


a day. Next month the duck farms 
will take on new men. 

Among the new highways being 
improved is that along the south 


shore from Westhampton beach west- 
erly for several miles. When com- 
pleted this will open up valuable dune 
property. Heretofore the road was 
almost impassable on account of sand 
and was little traveled by the public. 


It is being constructed by the town, 
supplemented by subscriptions from 
property owners on the highway. 
What used to be grazing land for 
herds of cattle, and considered to be 
of little value, is now in demand by 
city people building homes near the 
ocean. 


Several! large farms have been sold 
during the past few weeks. One of 
250 acres owned by John Slade 
brought $60,000. Another tract of 102 
acres sold for $408,000. The property 
is located on Huntington Harbor and 
will probably be used for building 
sites. Another transfer is that of a 
(O0-acre farm near Southampton, the 
purchaser being William W. Bishop, 
who has also purchased the dairy 
business of the former farm owner, 
Thomas T. Corrigan. It is understood 
that $25,000 was the price paid. 

Mr and Mrs Charlies Gould repre- 
sented the Easthampton pomona 
grange at the annual convention of 
the state grange in Poughkeepsie. 
Seaside grange No 1224 at its last 
meeting indorsed the bill before con- 
gress for abolishing the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants in this coun- 
try. 

The annual meeting of the Long 
Island poultry association, held at 
Patchogue recently, elected Dr Roy 
B. Robbins president for another year. 
Other officers are: First vice-presi- 
dent, W. L. Underwood: second, J. B. 
Gotthold; secretary, C. W. Coleman; 
treasurer, S. E. Bird. The first exhi- 
bition of the association was given 
last year. It brought out a large 
number of birds owned by local fan- 
ciers. The club is holding meetings 
twice a month during the winter. 

Several cars of horses were sold at 
auction by William Post & Son and 


good prices were obtained. Heavy 
western draft horses are wanted by 
many farmers Mules also find a 


Considerable trapping is 
being done this winter. Coon hunting 
is a popular pastime. The absence of 
snow has enabled quail and partridges 
to secure food 


Western New York Stored Apples 


4, rough estimate of the immense 
apple business in western New York 
may be had when it is known that ap- 
proximately 517,000 barrels and 25,000 
boxes of apples are in storage at the 
principal shipping points. The greater 
part of the crop has already been 
marketed. The apples still in storage 
represent but a small portion of the 
crop in that section of the state. About 
3450 cars will be required to handle it. 
If placed in line the train would ex- 
tend more than 26 miles. The follow- 
ing is a list of the principal points at 
which apples are stored and the ap- 
proximate quantities: Albion, 78,000 
barrels; Lockport, 67,000; Medina, 64.,- 
000; Leroy, 46,000; Gasport, 45,000: 
Holley, 41,000; Brighton, 34,000; Mid- 
dleport, 26,000; Elmgrove. 4500; Spen- 
eerport. 2000. and Canandiagua, 

barrels and 25,000 boxes. 
There is a total of approximately 104,- 
000 barrels of apples in storage in the 
towns of Hilton, Hamlin, Carlton, Lyn- 
donville, Barker, Burt, Wilsons, Wil- 
liamson, East Williamson, North Rose 
and in Ithaca. 

The holding of apples in storage in 


ready sale. 


boxes is a significant fact, as it indi- 
cates that the western methods of ap- 
ple packing are being transplanted to 
the east. For several years this meth- 
od has been advocated, but the close 
proximity of markets in “New York 
state has caused less stress to be laid 
on the container than. where under 
western conditions, the apples are us- 
ually held for some time before ship- 
ment. If the holding of fancy varieties 
packed in boxes until the high-priced 
season proves to be profitable, un- 
cdoubtedly progressive growers will in- 
clude this in the management of their 
apple crop 


New York Butter Scoring 

the February scoring dairy 
products at the New York state college 
¢f agriculture during farmers’ week an 
opportunity was given to exhibitors to 
examine products with the judges. 
Three former contestants responded 
and judged the butter. It is diilicult to 
be a good judge and be able to examine 
only one class of product. At such a 
time as this it is possible to study va- 


In of 


rious qualities to good advantage. 
Fleven samples of butter were re- 
ceived. Of these the following mak- 


ers’ butter scored %) or above: 
BUTTER SCORES OF CONTESTANTS 
Seore Salt W’ter 


Seven Gates farms of 

North Tisbury, Mass. 93.7 — 13.4 
W. R. Castle of Eden 

NE SOG ato. oes oe 90.33 os 34 
A. ©. Hall of Dixville 

eo, ee Ere 93.00 1.4 13.6 
Glenn Harter of Skan- 


ree Sea - 92.33 4.2 13.7 
D. C. Freeman of 
posit hae A's aus 


Orleans County Institute 
B. AUGSBURY 
An enthusiastic and largely attended 
farmers’ institute was held at Sandy 


Creek last week. D. P. Witter of 
Tioga county brought out some 
strong facts on fertility. He said in 


part that fertility depends upon heat, 
air and moisture with available or- 
ganic matter in the soil. Consequently 
the principle to adhere to on a fam 
is to keep adding organic matter, and 
decaying it out. Cover crops of ‘e- 
guminous plants, or such as rye and 
wheat, are the best to plow under to 
restore this organic matter, while 
manures and crop rotation are good. 
On the other hand, some fields are 
rich in organic matter, but this matter 
is not available for plant use. This 
difficulty can be overcome by cultiva- 
tion, drainage and the use of some 
constituent to set active the dormant 
ferces. He advocated tile drainage, 
and gave some good practical sugges- 
tions on the laying of tile. 

One session was devoted largely to 
the corn and potatoes. Mr Witter 
gave a brief discussion of the corn 
crop and the silo, but most of the time 
was given to questions from the farm- 


ers, and to Mr Barrus of the state 
college of agriculture on The potzeto 
rot. 

Little Beef Available—Have had 


steady cold weather all winter in Clin- 
ton Co, except for a short thaw the 
latter part of Jan. Stock is looking 
well. Hay market is dull. Prices on 
cheaper grades reported as low as $7 
p ton, Straw, ioose, has been selling 
for $6. Short feeding periods this win- 


ter and last and good crops of hay 
znd grain the two past seasons ac- 


count partly for the low price. There 
was very’ little beef killed for home 
consumption last fall by farmers and 
anything that’s beef is worth Sc. Cana- 
dian bran is being used at $21 to $23 
1; ton, with duties additional to buyer. 
Corn and linseed meal are lower. Cot- 
tonseed $1.90 for best. No rush in po- 
tato marketing. Farmers still holding 
for better price than 5idc. 

Hauling Logs—A cold winter since 
Dec in Warren Co, with lots of snow, 
which has been very zood for mead- 
ows and winter grain, the ground not 
being frozen very much. Everyone 
seems very busy getting wood, filling 
ice houses, etc. There not being much 
sleighing last winter a great number 
uf logs were left back in the woods. 
One company has had 53 teams draw- 
ing logs. Stock seems to be wintering 
well. Hay and grain are rather scarce. 
Wheat is 96c p bu, corn 80c, oate 45c, 
rye 68c, middlings $28 p ton, hay $18 
to $20 p ton, veal 9c p Ib 1 w, potatoes 
Me p bu, eggs Mic p doz, butter 38c 
p lb 

Apples All Sold—-Niagara Co just 
closed the coldest week of the winter, 
10 and 12 degrees below zero. Apples 
in store are most all sold, the buyers 
making a good thing this year. Not 
much property chanring hands. Farm 
land is being held at high prices. Eggs 
are down to 30c p doz, butter 25c p 
Ib, pork 10c p Ib, hay $12 to $15 p ton, 
wheat 90c, oats 45c, corn Thc, clover 
seed $10 to $12. 

Hops Are Lower—The conditions of 
the roads in the hop growing districts 
of this state have not been such as to 
allow farmers to deliver hops readily. 
However, there are not many hops to 

delivered and a still smaller num- 


ber to be sold. The market has been 
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nominal for some time. Hops on th 
Pacific coast continue to sell at a lower | 
price than during Jan by 2@4c; 17@ 9 
19¢ are the current prices offered, Im. 4 
ports of hops into the U §S during the ~ 
12 months ended Jan 1 were 7,312,615" 
Ibs, while the imports for Dec werg 7 
1,728,367. Exports for the 12 months 
ended Jan 1 were 25,701,497 Ibs, ang 
for the month of Dec 2,400,538. The = 
heavy covering of snow on the hop @ 
fields protects the roots, and it is not@ 
expected that the roots in the spring 
will be found badly winterkilled even J 
though the early part of the winter 
was severe on them, : 
Farm Help—-Calvin J. Huson, state J 
ccm of agri calls attention to the large # 
number of.men, who would make ex! 
cellent farm hands, that are out of em. 
ployment and are applying to the states 
cept of agri for assistance in securing @ 
positions. Many of these people are 
men who have drifted from the couny 





try into various manufacturing cstal 
lishments, and consequently are & 
miliar with farm work. Business-) > 





sent guiet, and in conga 
sequence many manufacturing plants? 
are curtailing their output. During 
1913 it was almo:t impossible to secure 


all lines is at pre 





suitabie farm hands The dept had 
more requests tor labor than men te 
supply. Wag s will be nominal during 7 
Mar and Apr, when the busy season | 


usually begins, and about the average 
of former seasons, $20 to $25 p month 
will be paid for the following six or 
cight months. If any farmer is in nee@ 
of farm help he should make applica- 
tion to Calvin J. Huson, Albany, N Y. 

Copenhagen Activities--Now having 
a good run of sleighing and farmers 
drawing large numbers of logs; also 
wood, ice and fertilizer. A. J. Ward | 
of Copenhagen is stocking his mill 
with a large amount of elm and bass- 
wood, paying $16 to $18 per M.  Sil- 
ver Spring cheese factory on the No 3 


road has increased its capital stock 
and will erect a new building and 
make Yankee and limburger cheese. 


Quite a few of our dairymen are short 
of hay and now buying at $10 to $15 
p ton at the barn Potatoes are re- 
tailing at $1 p bu, eggs bring 30c p 
doz and dairy butter 30 to 35c p Ib. 


Butter Makers’ Special Course—A 
special one week’s course for butter 
factory managers will be given at the 
N Y state college of agri in Ithaca, 
beginning Thursday, Mar 5. The ob- 
ject is to give managers opportunities 
to become familiar with the latest 
methods in dairy work. Each per- 
son taking the course will be allowed 
to specialize in that branch of dairy 
industry in which he is most in 
ested. The only requirement tor ae 
mission is that the applicant shall 
have had at least one year’s exper-— 
ence as manager of a factory or a 
creamery. The fee is $5, payable 
upon registration. This covers the 
use of suits, apparatus, material in 
the laboratory and practice work. 
Application blanks and further infor- 
mation may be. secured by writing the 
dairy dept at Ithaca. 

Dairy Students Meet—The annual 
meeting of the Cornell dairy students’ 
assn, held recently at Ithaca, brought 
out more former students than ever 
before. Over 50 new names were 
added to the membership. An inter- 
esting program was given and ail 
talks were followed by further dis- 
cussions. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: Pres, Loran Isbell of 
Oswego; sec, Roy C. Clark of Nor- 
wood; treas, C. R. Owens of Freedom; 


college sec, H. L. Ayers. The next 
annual meeting will be held during 
farmers’ week in 1915 at the college 
of agri. 


Ground Limestone for Tompkins— 
In order that Tompkins Co farmers 
may pay less this year for ground 
limestone than ever before, decisive 
steps have been taken to minimize 


the overhead charges as well as the 
original cost. H. E. Babcock, county 
farm bureau agent, in leading the © 
movement, has compiled a list of 


companies which can ship limestone 
into that section. This together with 
tables showing the various grades and 
prices of rough and ground limestone > 
is available to any farmer or group 
of farmers who desire the informa- 
tion. In furtherance of the cause the 
Lehigh Valley railroad has agreed @* 
establish a commodity rate 
Tompkins county much lower than 1 ~ 
regular class rate. As much of ; 
limestone will be received in @> 
rough, Henry H. Hindshaw has 

up a grinding plant which will figure 
materially in the reduction of price’ 
This happy combination of circum~ 
stances means stone laid down at ® 
price of about $2 a ton, a saving 
more than half in many cases oF 
prices paid last year. 


NEW YORK-—~At Buffalo, fcy mar 
row beans $3.50 p bu, medium 2. 
kidney 3.25@3.50, engs 88c P doz, 
keys 22c p Ib, fowls 2c, chickens 750 
dueks 20c, geese 16c, potatoes 8@ 

p bu, beets Thc, cabbage 2.25 o 
Ibs, carrots 60c bu, parsnips pol 
squash 2@4c p Ib, turnips 1 p 
onions 1.70 p bu. rabbits 60c D cd 
apples 3.50@6 p bbl. timothy hay 4° 
p ton, standard 15.50. Mer 
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I Will Tell You How to" 


Make Poultry Healthy 
Make Hens Lay 


pruary 28, 1914 


\\ 


QW 


y \\ | 
NW) \W GILBERT HESS ne 
Fay \ Noted Veterinarians 
all certify the ingredients of 


Dr. Hess 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
to do jast what I claim for them. 


Nux Vomica. A nerve tonic. 
assia. A bitter stomachic and appetizer. 
arboncte of Lime. An antacid and sheil- 


forming. 
Hyposulphite of Soda. An internal antiseptic, 
fron (Sulphate). A blood builder. 
Iron (Red Oxide). A blood builder. 
Potassiam Nitrate. An eliminant. 
Sodium Chloride. An appetizer and cleanser. 
Under the supervision of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. 8.) 


the above is carefully compounded and biended with 
just enough cereal meal to make a perfect mixture. 


MX 
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The crying need of the poultry raiser right now is healthy, fertile eggs for hatching. Mating time is 
the time of all times that poultry need a tonic and internal antiseptic to put them in the pink of con- 
dition—free from disease. Then you get healthy, vigorous chicks that stand a far better chance of 
reaching maturity. Your hens should be toned up and in the pink of condition right now. The egg 
organs should be active and responsive, the appetite good and digestion likewise; and let me remind 
you of one thing before the chicks do come—more than one-half the yearly hatch succumb to Gapes, 
Leg Weakness, Indigestion and Lice, and most of these can be avoided. 


Being a doctor of medicine and doctor of veterinary science, twenty-five years ago I combined science 
with poultry culture. I have learned what poultry need to make them healthy; what hens need to 
make them lay, and what your chicks need to help them along to robust henhood. And now I urge 
you to start right in and feed your flock my prescription— 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Not a Stimulant, but a Tonic 





A 





In this scientific poultry preparation I have put every 
ingredient that my twenty-five years’ experience tells 
me poultry need to make them well; that a hen needs 
to make her lay; that chicks require to make them grow. 


v), Itcures Cholera; an excellent constitutional treatment 


for Roup; cures Gapes, Leg Weakness, Indigestion and 
the like. In my left hand I hold the formula:of my 
Pan-a-ce-a, siowing every ingredient, what each ingre- 
dient is for and certified to by the U. S. Dispensatory 
—one of the world’s greatest authorities. 

I absolutely guarantee that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
will make your poultry healthy—will tone up the dormant 
egg organs and co:npel each hen to lay regulariy—help 


chicks grow—get fertile eggs for hatching and shortea 

the moulting period. 

So sure am I that my Pan-a-ce-a will pay you and 

es well, that I want you to take the coupon in the right- 
and bottom corner of this e to my dealer in your 

town and he will give you a trial package absolutely free 

of charge. I have also authorized him to furnish you with 

enough Pan-a-ce-a for all your poultry, and if it does not 

do all that I claim, return the empty packages and get 

your money back. 


Remember this, Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is never 
sold by ——s but only by reliable dealers whom you 
know. 1%< Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c ; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except 
in Canada and the far West. 


_ Don’t fail to get your trial package—it’s free—take the coupon to my dealer in 


your town. If no dealer in your town, send 


us 5c in stamps to pay postage, give 


us the name and address of your dealer and we will send the trial package direct. 





Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


stock need this tonic and laxative con - 
ditioner a we ‘Frere’s pothing oor to put 
jorses ‘or spring and summer 
a Milch cows need it ust now to 
heavy season 











Dr. Hess & Clark 
Ashland, Ohio 








































A. T. ERWIN, IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
i am very glad you are tackling the 


commission man proposition. There 
is no doubt about its being a vital 
one from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer, There are two things we 
must have. The producer must learn 
to standardize his pack and to grade 
according to established market stand- 
ards. 

The commission man must be held 
accountable in the sale of this ar- 
ticle. This he is sure to resist in 
every way possible. His present at- 
titude is quite similar to that of the 
railroads a few years ago in their 
“public be damned policy.” We are 
coming more and more to accept the 
principle that anyone who deals with 
the public is a public servant and as 
such his acts are subject to regula- 
tion and control by the public. 

The New York law may have faults, 
but fundamentally it is a move in 
the right direction. In some ways it 
would be better if it were possible to 
entirely eliminate the commission 
form of doing business, and place the 
middleman upon a dealer basis in- 
stead. Under the commission plan 
the temptation to cut prices on a 
shipment is a strong one and a good 
advertisement for him with his cus- 
tomers, but one for which the pro- 
ducer foots the bill. This feature is 
an inherent weakness of the commis- 
sion system and can _ scarcely be 
reached by the law. 


Bale Hay of Uniform Quality 


The only particular rules about bal- 
ing hay for the market are to have 
the bales of uniform quality and baled 
so that it can be handled convenient- 
ly without breaking apart. One of 
the objectionable features sometimes 
found is the baling of poor quality 
along with that of good quality, so 
that the grade of the whole bale is 
correspondingiy lowered. Where hay 
is stacked and baled after it has stood 
out for some time, the weathered 
layer from the outside is put in along 
with the first-quality material from 
the middle. The buyer cannot help 
discriminating against hay of that 
sort, and, of course, there is a seri- 
ous difference in the price. Even the 
use of bleached hay which is still 
good, along with the hay of good 
color, is not advisable. 

There is a decided preference for a 
bale made up of uniform thin layers 
and bound with three wires instead of 
two. Such a bale will stand shipping 
and handling and is easily torn apart 
for feeding. The man who feeds the 
baler has a lot to do with the quality 
of the bale, and he should avoid irreg- 
ular feeding or crowding the press 
too much. That makes bales with 
rough, loose edges, and very often by 
the time ihey get to market they will 
be broken apart and loose. Sometimes 
as many as a dozen or 15 broken bales 
are taken from a single car, and, of 
course, there is a good deal of loss 
from -that. In ordinarily well-baled 
hay, each charge or “flake” will con- 
tain from eight to 14 pounds, and a 
bale weighing 100 pounds would con- 
tain 10 or 12 of such fakes, For small 
bales two wires are sufficient, but for 
larger ones. weighing from 100 pounds 
up, three wires or more are necessary, 

It is also convenient at both ends 
of the line if all bales are the same 
size as nearly as possible, for then 
they can be shipped and handled 
much more easily and the dealer can 
sell them on the same sort of a basis. 








» Standard Apple Box Likely—A stand- 
ard. box for apples has been needed 
for some years. Boxes of various sizes 
have been. used in various sections, but 
LA date no standard has been estab- 
hed. The western fruitmen had the 
Hox sections dropped from the © na- 
tional law which established the stand- 
ard). barrel and which went into ef- 
fect last summer, They helped the 
barrel men establish the _  stand- 
ard barrel. Now they need the sup- 
port of the barrel men to establish the 
d hox. A biil is before con- 

gress for this purpose. It has been pre- 
red by western box apple people, 
has had the indorsement of many 
eastern barrel men acting individually 
ahd through associations. Among the 


080 tions that have. indorsed it are 
he New York state fruit growers’ as- 


Socal 
cultural society, the International ap- 


ple shippers’ association, the National 
league of coitnmission merchants, the 
Western fruit and jobbers’ association 
and various boards of agriculture. It 
is expected that the house committee 
on coinage, weights and measures will 
report favoravlye upon the bill which 
was introduced in late December. 
Fruit men and their associations 
should act promptly to have this meas- 
ure passed as it is both well consid- 
ered and much needed, 


North Jersey Farm News 

About 400 workers in Methodist 
churches of Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey attended the confer- 
ence at Madison in Drew theological 
seminary. The purpose was to dis- 
cuss the country church as the best 
means for the readjustment of coun- 
try life to meet changed conditions. 
Said Dr E. L. Earp: “Preachers have 
been trained for the city and the 
country has been left with ministers 
not equipped for their tasks, The 
more intelligent have been called to 
the cities and their suburbs. Preach- 


ers should be trained specially for the 


country circuits. conference like 
this should decide what these young 
preachers should know and what they 
should do when they go to their 
charges.” 

The figures of County Engineer 
Snook show that $11,147 were spent 


upon the roads of Sussex county last 
year. At present there are county 
bonds outstanding issued for building 
improved roads to the amount of 
$154,000. There are 30 miles of im- 
proved roads in the county and nearly 
2000 miles of so-called unimproved, 
although a greater part of the latter 
are graveled. With the completion 
of the roads proposed, a county cir- 
cuit of about miles will have been 
established, running from Newton 
through Sparta, Ogdensburg, Frank- 
lin, Hamburg, Sussex and back to 
Newton, with feeders from Paterson 
striking the road near Franklin and 
from Newark and Elizabeth, striking 
the road at Newton. These roads 
furnish excellent facilities for moving 
crops. What is needed now is good 
roads leading from the centers of the 
to the creameries and 


22 
oo 


dairy industry 
bottiing plants» The tendencies, how- 
ever, Of boards of freeholders and 


road authorities in this state seems to 
be to do anything they can for auto- 
mobilists, while improvements that 
will further the interests of the com- 
munity at large are left to suffer. 
Jason S. Hoffman, county superin- 
tendent, has announced another corn 
growing contest to be conducted in 
Hunterdon county during the present 


year. The plan for this year will be 
similar to that conducted during the 
past year, when about 70 contestants 
were entered. It is expected that 
more than twice as many will take 
part is the contest this year. A local 
bank has contributed $100 to be dis- 


Corn-growing con- 
tests have proved so successful in 
neighboring counties that the school 
principals of Warren county have de- 
cided to start similar contests this 
year. The various schools will be 
grouped into districts, the central 
towns being Belvidere, Phillipsburg, 
Washington, Hackettstown, Blairs- 
town and Oxford. Prizes will be 
awarded for the best ears, best stalk, 
best yellow dent, best white dent and 
best essay on the subject. The awards 
will be made next November. 


tributed in prizes. 


Farmers’ institutes have been held 
at Flemington, Sargeantsville and 
Roseland. In each instance the 


grange hall was used. It is noticeable 
that wherever the state board of agri- 


culture co-operates with the local 
grange, the attendance is always 
larger and more real benefit is de- 
rived by the farmers from the lec- 
tures and demonstrations. , 

The granges of North Jersey are 
enjoying a period of great activity 


and prosperity. . Vernon valley grange 
has installed the following officers: 
Master, C. L. Giveans; overseer, T. W. 
Mann; lecturer, Rev H. C. Conger; 
treasurer, T. W. DeKay; secretary, 
Mrs Emma P. Giveans. The members 
of Livingston grange are engaging in 
a series of lively ‘discussions designed 


to solve some of the problems con- 
nected with agricultural pursuits. 
At the last meeting Mrs Josephine 
DeCamp, Ralph Hall, D. J. Edwards, 
Henry Van Ness, J. H. M. Cook and 
August Fund took part in a discus- 
sion on Cultivating and raising red 


raspberries. All the granges in Hun- 
terdon county were represented at the 
recent meeting of the pomona at 
Flemington. These officers were 
chosen for the ensuing term of two 
years: Master, William Rittenhouse 
of Sergeantsville; overseer, F. BE. Bird 
of Oak Grove; lecturer, S. L. Dilts of 
Three Bridges; treasurer, Manning 
Sherman of Locktown; secretary, 
Edward Nief of Flemington. 


Chokirig in Dogs—G. W. C.. New 
York, wants to know what to do when 
a dog becomes chcked, usually with a 
bone. Small bones will usually be dis- 
lodged by feeding a dry piece of bread; 
where they are large it is necessary *o 
hold the mouth open and remove the 
obstruction with the finger. 








Pennsylvania Tobacco Sales 


Sales of cigar leaf in Lancaster 
Co, more especially in the vicinity 
of Lancaster, have not been large of 
late, but those which have been con- 
summated have been at 8@9c p Ib, 
against 9@10c, the figure at which a 
few crops changed hands in January. 
Through the efforts of R. L, Kim- 
brough, who has been attempting to 
form a pool of the Lancaster Co to- 
bacco crop, together with the enter- 
ing in the field of a couple of outside 
concerns who began buying tobacco, 
the growers have been upheld in de- 
manding 10@11c p Ib for their 1913 


crop. Lately the outside buyers have 
withdrawn. The market has not 
shown much firmness. Much of last 


year’s tobacco has been delivered and 
very little trouble has arisen between 
packers and growers. The crop seems 
to be of good quality, according to all 
reports from growers and to be right 
as to burn. 

A fair number of growers in Lan- 
caster Co will this year try Havana 
seed. In Pennsylvania it produces less 
pounds p acre than broadleaf, but it 
has to date brought more money p 
lb and there is less tobacco to be 
cared for. Last year it proved a pay- 
ing proposition, especially along the 
Susquehanna river. 

Government Tobacco Monopoly Pro- 
posed 

Representative Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia has introduced a measure which, 
if passed, will convert the manufacture 
and sale of tobacco of this country into 
a@ government monopoly. Mr Glass, it is 
stated, is backed by a certain constit- 
uent of tobacco growers in the South. 
In the bill the line of demarkation be- 
tween the public utilities and the prod- 


ucts of the soil is sharply drawn. h 


object of the bill, it is stated, is to pro.” 


vide a new method for collecting rey 
enue from tobacco, etc.. 


Burley from Missouri 


Out in Missouri the tobacco growing 
industry is gaining a foothold in By. 
chanan, Platte and Clay counties. 
new warehouse has been opened at 
Dearborn, and there has been one eg. 
tablished at Weston. The tobaceg 
grown is heavy leaf, and it is reporteg 
that on the Dearborn market more 
than 700,000 lbs of “old mission bur} =y”* 
have changed hands since Jan ", ang 
it is estimated that close to 1,250,009 
Ibs will be disposed of before tae fina] 
sale of the season on Mar 4. 


Milk Handling Taught in Schools 


According to statistics recently coms. 
piled, Reading keeps a close watch on 
its milk supply obtained from 384 
dairy farms under the surveillance of 
the city’s milk inspector, Dr G. RB, 
Fetherolf, who purposes to instruct 
public school pupils in the rural dis. 
tricts in regard to the best methods of 
handling milk. In a report which he 
submitted to the city council he said: 

It is the object of the milk inspee- 











tion department during the ensuing 
year to prepare for distribution new 


bulletins on the production and hans 
dling of milk, and to give a course of 
lectures in rural schools on the sub- 
ject. The department is of the opin- 
ion that the younger element should 
receive more instruction in this con. 
nection, 

Milk production is reported to be on 
the increase in eastern Pennsylvania, 
especially in Berks county. Farmers 
are again turning to dairying, and are 
marketing their milk in Reading and 
Philadelphia. Some are making ship- 
ments to towns in the anthracite coal 
regions, Cows are bringing the high- 
est prices ever known at public sales, 
It is a common occurrence to see $100 
or more paid for a good grade animal. 
A short time ago two Holstein grade 
cows sold for $200 each. 








RAPID PROGRESS IN MORTGAGE 
LEGISLATION AT WASHINGTON 


National Farmland Bank Bill Soon to Be Reported from Committee—- 
National Co-operative Thrift Banks 


Keen interest has been aroused 
among farmers and the whole people 
over the bill for national farmland 
banks. The first half of it was print- 
ed in this paper February 14 and the 
rest February 21. The measure meets 
with general favor. 

Hearings upon it are being held 
at Washington by the house subcom- 
mittee on rural credits, Hon Robert 
J. Bulkley chairman, and by the sen- 
ate committee of which Hon Robert 
L. Owen is chairman. Last week the 
senate and house committees on 
banking and currency held well at- 
tended joint hearings. The president of 
Orange Judd company has submitted 
to the committee an exhaustive brief 
analyzing the bill and suggesting cer- 
tain important amendments based up- 
on his long’ experience, practical 
knowledge and expert studies of the 
whole subject. 

The Owen-Bulkley subcommittees 
desire to report the bill to the full 
committee at the earliest possible 
date, so that same may in turn sub- 
mit it to the house for action. As 
soon as it passes the house it will be 
referred to the senate committee on 
banking and currency, which will be 
asked to promptly report it to the 
senate for enactment. 


Consequently, every legal voter 
who favors this great reform should 
copy or cut out petition on Page 206, 


sign it himself (or. herself), get as 
many other signatures as possible, 
and mail to American Agriculturist, 
New York, at earliest possible mo- 
ment. Certain interests that have 
long preyed upon the farmer 
may be trusted to defeat this 


measure if possible. Hence the need 
of instant and universal action. 

Meanwhile, the American commis- 
sion on rural credits is formulating a 
report on short term credits. It will 
probably recommend a bill providing 
for little local savings and loan banks 
or national co-operative thrift banks 
for petty deposits and short time 
loans. 

Farmers may soon witness the suc- 
cessful fruition of their great battle 
for justice in farm finance, but to win 
the victory requires thousands of sig- 
natures of voters to the petition be- 
low. Also write a_strong letter to 
your congressmen. in behalf of the 
farmland bank bill, to your own con- 
gressman at Washington, to both your 
senators there, also to Hon Robert 
J. Bulkley, chairman, and to Hon 
Robert L. Owen, chairman, both at 
Washington, D C. 


Request for National Farmland Banks 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress Assembled: 


We, the undersigned citizens of..............- 
ig seesetid Ce) Pe eae 


eb eaat , county of 
, respectfully 


represent that we régard with high favor the principles of farmland 


mortgage finance as set out in the 


National Farmland Bank bill now - 


pending beiore-your- honorable body—Senate bill No. 4246 and House 
Record 12585, both'dated January 29, 1914. 

Said-bill- has been printed in full in American Agriculturist of 
New York, February 14 and 21. It appears to require some amend- 
ments in order that it may be enacted in a form adequate to its benefi- 


cent purpose. We, . therefore, 
amendments may be made along 


respectfully petition that such~ 
the lines that your wisdom will 


approve after due consideration of all-points urged by the farmers’ 


representatives. 


We then request that the-bill become a law forthwith. Thereupon 
your petitioners will.make.an: éffort to have a national. farmland bank 
established in this vicinity at an early date: aa 


Name 


R. F. D. 


American Agttéultirist 
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Fruit Growers Splendid Meeting 


In spite of a heavy snowfall which 
made traveling very difficult and ac- 
tually shut-off traffic from certain sec- 
tions, the eastern meeting of the New 
york state fruit growers’ association 
at Poughkeepsie last week brought out 
an attendance of about 700 fruit grow- 
‘ their wives, sons and daughters. 
Of these more than 250 enjoyed the 
banquet, Which has become an annual 
feature of this gathering. The ban- 
quet this year was unfortunate in 
that every one of the speakers an- 
nounced to respond to toasts was un- 


able to be present, but such was the 
activity of T. B. Cross, who had 
charge of the affair, that excellent 
su itutes were provided for each 
one, though the notice these men had 
was in some cases less than 24 hours, 
As usual the Morgan house served a 


splendid menu—everything perfect. 

Pres L. L. Morrell laid special em- 
phasis upon the necessity of the leg- 
isiation sought at Albany on fruit 
tree sales by nurserymen (bill out- 
lined in another column), the honest- 
ly packed barrel reported in our is- 
sue of February 7, and the certain 
changes necessary in the commission 
business law as yet not announced 
definitely. Concerning this last, the 
president said that one of the chief 
defects relates to the reporting of 
sales. At present the law permits 
comission men to withhold reports 
until the last package of good has 
been sold even though all the others 
ef even a several car shipment may 
have been sold weeks or months ear- 
lier. A change is necessary in this 
matter, but it is reported that the 
commission men will fight. Pres Mor- 
rell urged fairness. 


As to the selling of nursery stock 
he reported that nurserymen have 
agreed to the bill now ready to be 
presented in the legislature and prob- 
ably printed by the time our sub- 
scribers will read this report. This 
bill seeks to be just to both parties. 
Concerning honest packing he told 
his own experience and urged the 
pas e of the bill to compel this 
practice under penalty. 

R itions favoring all three of 
these bills were passed unanimously. 
One very significant feature was that 
these resolutions were passed when 
the room was full of members, and 
not at the fag end of a session by a 


few members! 
Small Fruits Special Session 

By all odds the small fruit session 
in charge of Prof O. M. Taylor of the 
state experiment station was the most 
enthusiastic and interesting, The in- 
novation tried this year was a con- 
spicuous success. Instead of present- 
ing a formal address, Prof. Taylor 
supplied each member with printed 
lists of 233 questions on raspberries, 
blackberries, dewberries, strawber- 
ries, currants and gooseberries. These 
covered all phases of small fruit 
growing Members called for them 
by number and Prof Taylor or some 
member of the audience answered 
them briefly and cogently. 

The only objection to such a plan 
is that only one hour was allowed to 
cover the whole ground! Considering 
the importance of the small fruit in- 
dustry in the Hudson valley at least 
an hour should be devoted to the 
main divisions of the subject. This 
can be remedied another year when a 
three day session is to be tried. Prof 
Taylor, the best posted fruitman in 
the country, should then have three 
one-hour periods, one on strawberries, 
another on the brambler fruits, and 
the third on currants and gooseber- 
ries. If these hours are placed so as 
to close a session those men not in- 
terested in small fruits will not be 
discommoded, but can spend the time 
profitably among the exhibits of fruit, 
machinery and fruit growers’. requi- 
sites. A single session of two to three 
hours is too long for one man to 
Stand, at least at the tension required 
by these Hudson valley growers. 
_Because the program committee in- 
sisted upon it, Dr Donald Reddick of 
the state college of agriculture and 
Prof U. P, Hedric of the Geneva ex- 
periment station delivered the same 
addresses they gave at the recent 
meeting in Rochester. Senator Or- 
lando Harrison of Maryland outlined 
the work in his peach orchards last 
summer. Due to the expenditure of 
$2000 for spraying he was able to 
market a $35,000 crop, whereas the 
year previous his entire crop consist- 
ed of only a few score baskets. This 
Was due to the excellent work con- 
ducted as a demonstration by the 
Maryland agricultural college; which 
ated seeking a $1,000,000 appro- 

Tiation to set tt sti 
Goad baste ne institution upon a 
_ OHIO, at Columbus, potato market 
— but lower, at 80c p bu, onions 
$5a5 /bage lower at 2c p lb, apples 

%@ v.00 Pp bbl, hothouse tomatoes 30c 
cae oe feeds command good 
middlines 30 — p ton, shorts _ 28, 
clover TF ov) timothy hay 15@16, 
rye TG + 15, mixed oats 41lc p bu, 
7@8 S00 Best beef steers sold at 
909.10 P. ) Ibs, veals 9@11, hogs 

~“ Sheep 5@69.25. Butter was 
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Reo the Fifth 


Consider these things—you men 
who this spring buy a car to keep. 

Here is a chassis designed by 
R. E. Olds after 25 years of car 
building. It is built slowly and 
carefully, regardless of cost, to 
mark the utmost in an honest car.' 

The steel is made to formula,' 
and analyzed twice to prove the 
needed strength. 

The materials are all made to 
specifications and tested in our 
laboratory. 


We apply to every vital part the 
severest tests men know. Each en- 
gine gets five very radical tests, 
requiring 48 hours, 

e insist on exactness, Parts are 

tind over and over. Inspection 

carried to extremes. And for 

i] years we have kept these cars on 

the road, running night and day— 

as far as 10,000 miles—to discover 
any possible weakness. 


This Is Costly 


We use 15 roller bearings—100 
drop forgings. This is becausecom- 


Reo the Fifth 


Summer Series 
Now $1,175 Equipped 











The Car to Keep 


mon ball bearings break, and steel ment is modern and complete. | 
castings too often develop flaws. And it comes with a new-style 
We limit our output, so these body—thecoming streamline body. 
cars are never hurried. Cars which have the old angle dash 
Our driving parts are given 50 will soon seem out-of-date, 
per cent over-capacity, to leave Never before has such a hand- 
ample margin of safety. some model appeared in this class 
All these Piet S20 costly. We of car. 
could save at least $200 by buildin 
a short-lived car. , . Now $220 Less 
But the result is safety, absence And the price is $220 less than 
of trouble, little cost of upkeep. last year’s model with electric 
The result is acar which, year af- equipment. This is because we 
ter year, runs as it runs when new. have for three years centered on 
These are the vital things to con- this chassis, Thecostly machinery, 


sider when you buy a car to keep. tools and jigs have been charged 
against previous output. From this 


Electric Starter time on they are taken out of our 
costs. ‘ 

New-Style Body In worth, in beauty, in equip- 

Reo the Fifth this year comes ment and price, this year’s Reo the 


equipped with electric starter and Fifth comes close to finality in this 
electric lights—the latest and best class of car. 


devices of this kind. It comes with A thousand dealers sell it: Ask 
dimming searchlights and electric for our catalog and let us direct 
horn. In every way the equip- you where to see this car. ... 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Cenadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575. 
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Famous for accurate 

feed, correct covering, 
light draft, light weight 
ook durability. 


These features made 
Van Brunt famous 
Wheels always stand true: 
Hopper trussed—don’t sag. 


Adjustable gate force feed. 
Bearings extend under 
frame. 


Adjustable spring pressure. 
Every seed at bottom of 


furrow. 








Every grain grower should investigate the new and improved 
features of Van Brunt drills. The adjustable gate force feed, 
the successful fertilizer feed, the non-chokeable disc openers, 
the trussed hoppers, the light weight, the light draft,—all of 
these features combine to make the Van Brunt famous wher- 
ever introduced. Don’t seed another crop with a poor drill. 


Book Free 


Every grain grower 
should have our new 
drill book. The im- 
proved features of Van 
Brunt drills make them 
most desirable. Write 
and ask for package 
No. VB37 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











































The silo that’ 
ba: 


A silo must have an airtight and moistureproof wall to keep ensilage fresh, sweet, succulent J 
and palatable. Don’t put up a silo that soon will need repairs, and, even while 
new, does not prevent your ensilage from souring or rotting. Build a 


and that keeps ensilage in perfect condition right down to the last forkful. 
Build a silo that will last all your lifetime and for several generations after you —a silo 
that wever needs repairs or painting and that stands a monument to your good judgment. 


Weatherproof—Decayproof—V erminproof—Fireproof 








NATCO IMPERISHABLE SILO 


's made of vitrified clay hollow blocks, each layer reinforced by continuous 


A Natco Imperishable Silograll never swells nor shrinks, never warps por 
cracks. There are no boops to tighten, no continual outlay for repairs — noe 
toss from wind or weather—it's proof against them all. Any mason can erect 
a. a Natco Imperishable Silo and when the job's completed, you are 
+ through with silo troubles forever. 
= . Write Today for FREE Silo Book We have an attractively itlustrated book full of valuable 

information about ensilage and which also gives a com- 
f @lete description of the Natco Imperishable Silo. May we send you a copy? Ask for Book H. 
tfr2 NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY, Syracuse, N, ¥, 
: — 











active, with best creamery 32 
. st c y 32@38c¢ 
» ©Ommon dairy 16@18¢, ° ' 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Better than leather 
for all kinds ah weather 





Wear these Hub-Mark Bootees and Save 


Ist. Save money—they cost no more than k 







er work shoes, 
and lower your footwear cost by giving longer service. 







2nd. Save yourself the discomforts of wet, cold feet. 






3rd. Save the trouble of-drying shoes. 







4th. Save yourself the aches and pains that come from corns, 
bunions, callouses, and the chafing and blistering of stiff leather 
shoes. 









Sth. Save the expense of doctor’s bills due to rheumatism, 
chilblains, coughs, colds, pneumonia, etc. 







Note this :—Look for the Hub-Mark on all kinds and styles of rubber 
footwear for men, women, boys, and girls, You can rely on anything you buy 
from dealers who sell Hub-Mark Bootees—they are square dealers. 











BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Malden, Mass. 


































\ HUB \ 


Worlds Standard Io 


otwear 





Save Your Strength—Your 
Horses, Your Time and Big 
Money This Easy Way 


4 Get facts now about these low-lift, 
handy wagons. Save man’s work, Save 
all repair expense. Lighter draft, do not Thi: 
| rut roads or fields even on wet ground. Ss 
We also furnish wheels to fit ANY wagon. FREE 
| Climate can’t affect our steel wheels. Spokes Steel Wheels and 
don’t work loose from rim or hub. Let us prove Book 


i Send ] for Jree ill ated book. 
liecwle Wheels, 2 tim St, quncy,n, Mandy Wagons Now! 





LOCOMOTIVE SPECIAL 


ike new friends and introduce our ca’ 

Lee sor weak been bwaions = will senc thie elegans watch by mail Some paid - 

prod oe OLY. 9S CE NTS. Gentiemen’s tise, full nickel silver placed 
jocometive on dial, } escapement. stem wind and stem set, perfect 

sed for & years. Send this advertieement to us 

vith “ae CENT = benno will be = uy — mail post paid. 

Baciefection guaran’ y refunded. 96c todey. Address 


B. E. CHALMERS & (0... 538 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
































Seach ees ee 


6 ain Cleaned and 
a Graded for*1” 


Send for Free Book on Cleaning and Grad- 

in. Then ask for size machine you 
.09, and I'll ship 1914 Mode} 
ght prepsid, with special 
screens oui riddles for all Grains, Grasses 
and Weed Seed where you live. Give ita 


Amazing DETROIT" Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
Kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
fulfuel. If satisfied, pay lowest pricé 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
| Rot, pay nothing. Blo waste, no evapo- 
$y gation, no explosion from coal oil. 
} Gasoline Going Up! 
- Gasoline is 9cto L5e higher than 
coal oi}. Still going up. wo £ 
5 ona of three { 


ae 











“DETROIT” MANSO! month's hard test. Py not satisfied, send it 
—only engine running on coal AMPBELL back and get your $1.00. If satisfied, pay 
oil :. 1; - ; @ me any time before next October. 






The ‘‘Chatham’’ handles all 
grains and gras seeds; takes 
out weed seed; separates mixed 
grains; leaves big, pure seed. 
Over 200,000 Chathams in useye 
moses at Write 

now for, my FREE copy- 
righted book. “The Chatham — 
System of Breeding Big Crops, 
description, price, ternis, ete. 


inders can- 

cams— no sprockete—no notcarbonize 
no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength. 
m skids. A)l sizes, 2 to 20 bh. 

ship, Eogive tested before crating. © 






Grain Grader 
and Cleaner 























feed, 


m 
¢ plant. Bend mS ¥ REE 
daye Free Trial. Don't buy 
money -ea) gee 7 
Coste on! ‘hotel to fi seat 
























(188) 39, Detroit - 
2 es : 
Detroit, Mich. | Zansas Oley Minneapolis y+ 



























LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or —Wheat— -Core—, = —-Oats-, 
wa 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Chicago °... 97% 1.08 -62 50 40 434% 
New York .... 2.02 1.09 71% .56% .46 “39 
Boston ....... _ 75% .60%% .45% .40% 
St Louis ..... .96 1.07% _- 44% — .32 
Toledo ....... 100% 1.07% .— _ .33 
Minneapolis .. .96 88% “— 43% — oa 
Liverpool ....:°1.07 _ .89 65 _ — 


At Chicago, wheat sold within nar- 
row limits. ~Fields comprising a very 
large part of the winter wheat terri- 
tory have been under a blanket of 
snow much of the time for some days 
past, and the speculative markets 
have been under a blanket of inertia, 
May wheat at Chicago sold un- 
der 4c p bu, subsequently recov- 
ering lic, with July, which contem- 
plates the delivery of new crop wheat 
about 5e discount. No 3 red winter &4 
@96c, No 2 hard winter 91 @!2c. 

Wheat territory east of the Mis- 
souri river was better protected by 
snow covering-than west; yet traders 
professed to have no particular fear 
over crop conditions, especially as 
some -recent Kan advices spoke of 
grateful snowfall. The foreign situa- 
tion lacked novelty, world shipments 
adequate to requirements, western 
Europe rather’ indifferent toward 
American breadstuffs and inclined to 
look toward Russia for immediate 
supplies At the same time there 
were no bearish campaigns on either 
side the ocean and a generally steady 
tone prevailed. 

Corn was rather poorly supported, 
yet prices held reasonably well with 
occasional advances. Receipts at Chi- 
eago were moderate, but weather in 
the corn belt greatly unsettled. Hints 
have come forward that the Argen- 
tine crop may not prove quite such 
a brilljant affair after all; yet the 
market showed some fear of the com- 
petition of both Argentine and Danu- 
bian corn, seeking market outlet on 
the Atlantic coast. May corn sold at 
C shicago above and below 66c p bu, 
No 2 in store 62% @63c, No 3 mixed 61 
@ 63c. 

Little interest was~ shown in the 
oats market, although prices well 
maintained, standard in store 39@40c 
p bu, white oats usual saa May 
quotable around 40@40% 

Barley offerings were Secmnk. trade 
rather quiet, bright malting relatively 
firmer than feed grades. Prices cov- 
ered a range of 50@55c p bu for feed 
barley, upward to 6S@Tvec for choice, 
bright heavy. 

Field seeds were quiet, timothy firm 
at “$5.50 p 100 lbs for prime, clover 
14.25@ 14.50, hungarian 1@1 50, millets 
1.25 @ 2, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Onless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will seil 
from store, Warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

en sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 








Apples 

At New York, price range on good 
to choic e apples continues from $3.50 
@6.25 p bbl. The market is firm. 

At Chicago, there remains a firm 
market on apples. The volume of 
business, however, has suffered. some- 
what from the cold weather. Holders 
show firmness. Cooler stock in orig- 
inal packages sells at $3@6 p bbl. 

Eggs 

At New York, a fair movement is re- 
ported in eggs, but some channels 
have been blocked lately’ because of 
the heavy fall of snow. Freshgath- 
ered eggs are quoted’ at 24@30c p doz; 
refrigerator 2U0@25%c, near by hen- 
nery eggs 32 @37e. 

At Chicago, egg market has been 
uncertain of.late; and the moderating 
of.the weather has caused more liberal 
receipts. Firsts are quoted. up to about 
“Ge p doz, and refrigerator stock 22 
@.23e. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the hay market con- 
tinues steady on the higher grades of 
timothy, and the lower sorts are also 
moving. out-.well. Straw is steady and 
unchanged. In large bales timothy hay 
sells up to $21 p ton, standard 20, No 
2 19, light clover mixed do, heavy 15, 
rye straw 17, oats 12. 

At Chicago, choice timothy hay is 
firm, selling up to about $17.50 p ton, 
No 1 15.50, No 2 13.50, prairie 6@13.50, 
rye straw 6@7, oats 7@7.50, wheat 
6.50@7 

Mill Feeds 

At New Yerk, coarse western spring 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, to .arrive, sells 
up to $26 p ton, standard middlings 
25.50, linseed oil meal 31.50, red dog, 
29.50, Argentine bran and middlings 
prompt 25 f o b N.Y, Mar 24.50, Apr 
24, Canadian bran prompt 26c. 

Nuts 

At New York,. peanuts of all varie- 
ties continue firm on an active mar- 
ket... Other nuts are of very little in- 
terest, 
are quoted up to about 7%4c p Ib, fey 


Hand-picked.jumbo peanuts . 

































Truly Well Balanced 

Look at the two ends of this plant 

and it is seen why alfalfa is so valu- 

able both as a crop and as a soil 

builder. This sample weighed one 

pound, two ounces; length 5 feet 3 
inches; taproot, 3% 


inches; 25 lat- 
eral roots, 264 stems. 





5% @5%ec, extra 4144 @4%e, shelled 
jumbo 4% @10.. Spanish shelled 6% @ 
9c, hickory nuts $1.50 p bu, black wal- 
nuts 1, butternuts The. 

Onions 


At New York, prices on onions have 
continued to advance, but are selling 





less freely at the zh figures. Hold- 
ers are asking 83.25 p 100 Ibs for fcy 
red and yellow, but sales above 3 are 


Onions for boiling sell at 2@ 


1.50@1.75, Cu- 


limited. 
2.25 p —_ large white 
ban, ne 1@2.50 p era, 

At Chicks. demand for onions is 
good on both local and outside kinds, 
Home-grown, Ind and Mich, yellow or 
red sell at $1.65@1.75 p 70-tb sk, Ind 
and O 2.75@3 p 100-lb sk, 


Potatoes 






At New York, receipts of potatoes 
have been unusually light of late, due 
to the poo: ransportation facilities 
European |} oes have been sel} 
well, but at irregul: prices } 
and New York stock have advat 
Slightly, the former selling at $2.254 
2.62 p 180 Ibs in bul N Y 2.15@2.50, 
European 1%@2 p 108-lb bag, Be rmuda 
new 3.50@6.p bbl, southern sweet 35 
@i75ce p bskt, Jersey 35@90c 

At Chicago, more or less frosted 
potatoes a) arriving and these are 
difficult to sel even at a discount 
The market of te has shown a strong 


undertone, although prices did not ad- 
vance even with the light receipts 
caused by cold weather The bulk of 


‘ potatoes arriving sell at @@70c p bu, 


although a few are quoted up to ‘ie. 
Poultry 

At New York, scarcity of live poul- 
try has turned more attention Lo 
frozen stock. Dry-packed turkeys sell 
at 18@ 2tc p lb, milk-fed broiler chick- 
ens, dry-packed, weighing 18 to 24 lbs 
to doz, 25@2tc, weighing 25 to 29 Ibs 
to doz 22@25c, heavy corn-fed 19@ 
20c, lighter 23@ 24c, milk-fed chickens 
18 @ 20c, corn-fed 14@18e, squab broil- 
ers in bbls 75.@0c p pr, or 25@40c ea- 
Soft-meated roasting chickens sell at 17, 
@25¢; capons’ 23@30ec, roosters 10@; 
l4e, prime white squé ibs $2.75 @5.75 p 
doz. 

At Chicago, a firm feeling has been 
displayed in the live poultry market, 
especially on fowls and: spring chick- 
ens, which are selling slightly higher, 
the former up to about 17%c p Ib, the 
latter 1l6c. Turkeys are quoted at 12 
@1ic, young roosters 12@18e, 014-10@ 
11%c, ducks 14@16c, geese 10@ He. 
In the capon market demand is fair 
for heavy birds weighing over 6 Ibs. 
Light weights’ move slowly. - Dressed 
capons, heavy, sell for 21@23c'p, lb, 
light 18@20c, dressed turkeys 14 @24¢, 
chickens 15@16c, ducks 12@ l6éc, geese 
10@ 1l4e. 

Vegetables 

At New York, vegetables are arriv- 
ing in a little larger numbers from 
the south, due to the improvement,!? 
transportation facilities, Florida te- 
matoes are quoted at $2@3 p carrier, 
N C white t turnips $1.7! 5@2 p 100 behs, 
rutabagas 75c @$1.15, Hubbard squash 
$2.25@3 p bbl, marrow do, Fla: $1.59 
@2.50 p bx, southern radishes We @$} 
p bskt, Fla romaine $1@1.50 p bskt; 
peppers $L50@2 p bskt or $1. 75 @2.25 
p carrier, ‘Bermuda parsley $1. 5 @ 
1.50 p cra, Fla peas $2@4 p bskt, OYS-; 
ter plant $5@6 p 100 behs, Fla okra 
$2@3.50 p carrier, Va leeks $2@2.50 
p 100 behs; Fla lettuce $1@4 p dSKt, 
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§ C $2@3.50, Ya_kale W@T5e p bbl, 
Fla escarole $1.26@ L.75 P bskt, egs- 
plants $24 v5, chicory $1.25@ L75, caul- 
iflow er $1@1.15 p bskt, Fla cabbage | 
$1. 2 @1.75 p cra; . C $1.50@1.75, old 
Danish seed $24@2S p ton, red $2: 5@ 
30, white 4@ 7p 100, or $1.50@2 p bbl, 
red do, Fla celery $1.25@1. ) pcra,N ¥ 
$1.50 @2.! HO -p standard case, new 
southern «carrots $2@8 p 100. behs, 
prussels Sprouts 10@18c p qt, southern 
peets $3@5' p 100 bchs, old _ot- Wez 
p bbi, Fla _wax beans $1.50@3 p bskt, 

een $1.50@35.50, southern potato 
artichokes $3@4 p bbL 

Woot 

Firmness continues to Characterize 
the wool market in Chicago demand 
continues good, especi: ally on domestic 
fleeces, the =e of which is becom- 


jng meag Territory fleeces have 
been panei in fair amounts as well as 
pulled wools. Receipts of wool at ¢ *hi- 
cago from Jan 1 to Feb 7 were 1,470, - 


000 Ibs, against 700,000 Ibs for a like 
period the year eartier. a. ool ship- 
ments from; Jan 1 to eb 7 out of Chi- 
cago were 8,G06,000 Ibs, against 2,620,- 
000 Ibs, Sates of wool in foreign mar- 
kets continue strong, offerings meeting 
eager competition at the recent Sidney 


sale Prices were well maintained at 
Christchuréh,’'N Z, and South Ameri- 
ean offerings Aithough trade is at the 
end of the season and wool offered has 
been of inferior quality, it has brought 


strong prices. Contracting for the 1914 
clip continues in a sniall way, and yet 
it cannot be said that the market has 
been really “active of late. Nevada, 
Utah and ‘th® triangle prices \have 


)Shewn little 


‘ 


,a rule triangle wool, 


change. 
jameunt of woo! which 
‘hands in that territory run up about 
15,000,000 Ibs. Prices pai@ in Utah are’ 
Bye ons at 18@15c.p Ib,-Nev.fine wool 


12@13%c, and 15@16c has been paid . 
‘for triangle medium clips, 


Triangle 
weol has been selling well of late. As 
more pro erly 
called Soda SpringsS wool, runs 25.to 
30% fine medium, and 60 to 70% me- 
dium wools, These wools are grown 
in southwestern Wyo, southeastern Ida 
and northwestern Utah, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 








New York Boston Crloaae 
1914.. 31 80 z 
1913.. 37 86% 
1912. : 31% $2 
1911.. 28 28 
Batter 


At New York, butter trade shows a 
little more activity, some lots working 
out through special channels. The 
best quality of creamery butter in 
large lots and tubs selis up te about 
Sle p ib. Medium and low grades of 
creamery butter, either held or fresh 
shew little movement. Process butter 
is quiet. Miscellaneous lots of cream- 
ery fresh sell at 24@30c, held 20@29c 
state dairy in tubs 25@29%c, process 
butter 21@2°c. 

At Chicago, receipts of butter at 
Chicago from May 1, 1913, to Feb 14, 
1914, were 2,118,360 tubs, again«t 
2,048,445 tubs for a like period one 
year earlier. Receipts of late have 
been running a little heavier than a 


Hotimaion-o6 She «: 


year ago. Since the slump in butter 
prices a few weeks ago the. market 
has beén unstable. ‘The 
had seme effect: on’ butter -mar- 
ow = receipts being more irregular 
than usual, but: the heavy supplies of 
‘butter in storage have-had a general 
depressing effect. Creamery butter 
sold at Chicago at 27@ 0c p |b, dairy 
24 @ 2c. 
Cheese 
At New. York, a littie more trading 
has been reported in some ‘parts of 
the cheese market, especiatiy on the 


highest grades of state whole milk 
white cheese. Medium and . lower 
grades are quiet. Summer and fall 


made specials sell at I8@18%c, fcy 
17% @17%e, winter made - specials 
17% @17%ec, fey 16% @lic, daisies 18 
@-8%c, Wis daisies 17% @18c, twins 
and flats do, young Americas 17% @ 
17%c, state skim cheese 11@14\c. 
At Chicago, no change is noted in 
the cheese market and receipts are 
running ahead of last year. Twins 
sell up to lic p lb, ‘daisies 1l7%e, 
young Americas and longhorns Ts 





OHIO—At Cleveland, eggs 27c p doz; 
chickens 18c p ib, potatoes TO@5c p 
bu, rutabagas 45c, white turnips #1, 
onions 3 p 100 Ibs, cabbage 30 p ton, 
carrots 60c p bu, parsnips 1, beets-1, 
spinach 65c p hamper, No 2 wheat lp 
bu, No 3 yellow corn 69% c, oats 42\c, 
bran 27 p ton, timothy hay 16.50, 
clover mixed 15.50, rye straw 9%.25 
prime cured hides 1l5c p Ib, hogs 9c. 
lambs 7@S8c, wethers 5@6c, calves 6@ 
11% c, steers T@8%e, heifers .7@ Se; 


severe weather | 





- Cattle — Howe — 


- “> 

1s 1953 1014 191d Adte = pOs 
Per 100 ibe 

C'cago 59.55 59.00 $8.75 $8.40 $6.00 $6.40 

P Yor™ ” 8.565 0.20 8.60 600 5.55 

Br*«'o 9.30 68.50 S20 B90 630 6 

heusas City 9.50 68.85 8.65 B28 6.0 5. 

Pitusburg. .. 9.00 $.70 8.15 8.90 625 6% 





At Ohicageo, the market continues to 
hold up well on the top grades of f. 
About §%c is paid for prime, long-fed 
beeves showing heavy weight, but 
comparatively few steers sell abové 
5%c, and only a few up to Yc, ; The ar- 
rival of Argentine beef In larger quan- 
tities in the eastern markets fas had 
some effect on prices for !medium 
quality meat. Common and fairly de- 
cent, short-fed cattle and warmed-up 
grades have been arriving om a mear 
market-and have recently taken a de- 
cline in price 

Argentine meat is coming in larger 
quantities, Cables from Buenos Ayres 
report the shipment last week to the 
U 8.of about 28,000 quarters bee, 
compared with 20,000 quarters a week 
previous. There were also S800 
carcasses of mutton and 4000 car- 
casses of lamb, compared with clear- 
ances the previous week amountins 
to 3000 carcasses, and 8000 carcasses 
respectively. Since Jan 1 the ship+ 
ments of beef from Argentina to the 
N S aggregate 100,000 quarters, and 
cf lamb and mutton. 55,000 quarters. 

But the sensation in market circles 




















Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. Ata cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, ,séll or exchange. 

THD ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
40 We cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


815 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be Ry Friday to guarantee 


insertion in issue the foll mewtas week. Adver- 
Sl - ARMS ry ALE” or “TO 
RENT’ be accepted ay 4 rate. but 


will be inaonad in our REAL ESTA eens te 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or pon of 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus AJ 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged - stoue- 
ware shipped to any address direct from pottery at 
New Brighton, Pa, for $1. Lots are well assorted, 
cpnitgining crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, jea and 
beanpots, a little of each. Send cash with order. 
Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me 


AGENTS 





AGENTS—Get particulars of one of the best paying 
Propositions ever w on the market. Somethin 
Make $4000 yearly. A 


one else ddress, 
FE HAN Sales Mgr, 6743. Sycamore St, Clocin= 
nati, 








FINE DECORATED CHINA—Dinner_  sets'-'and 
vacuum sweepers. special iow prices and illus- 
oe 4 . write A. B. SWANBY, W Sth St, East Liver- 
Doo! ; 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY FOR - > io. all a of hay for 
prompt shipment at lowest market Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. SAMUEL, DEUEL, ne ne Plains, N Y, 


, REDPATH’S ~ ig oF WORLD. Save $10. 
TERRY ALDRIDGE, V: N Y. 


ane GALIOANS SORGHUM FOR SALE Sc. Cans 
RALPH PITTMAN, Rinard, I) 


ma ay 4 aaa: GEORGE STEVENS, .Peter- 
borough, Onta 














OUR HELP BUREAU 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


FAWN AND WHITE and pure white Runner ducks, 


Uiue Andalusians and hares; stock and eggs for 
lar free. JACOB S. WILE, BR D 2, Souderton, 





HATCHING BGGS from vigorous, heavy laying, 
farm raised White Leghorns. $1 per fifteen, $5 per 
hundred. MAX LAUFFER, Middletown, Pa. 


COLORED, Muscovy, Pekin, Mallard ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Frees 
catalos. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa 


“RINGLET’ BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 











Kelierstrass White Orpington cockerels, baby Sines 

a¢3. SUNNYSIDE FARM. Emporium, Pa. 

= <1" pure bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
wll te lo Cat free. BELGRADE 

POUL TRY F ‘ARM, "Mankato, ‘\nnn. 





LEGHORN EGGS, qhite and brown, a 
$1.15, 100 $4.50; 100 chicks $12.50 GiacK’s 
HOBN FARMS: Smoketown, Pa. 

Best heavy pro- 





FARMERS’ WHITE LEGHORNS. 








ducing strains Hatching eggs cheap. Write H. 

WEIDNER, Beechford 

WHITE ORPINGTONS—Pullets, cockerels, stand- 

atd weight. Farmers’ prices. FRED WHITING, 

B 78, Jamestown, N ¥ 

CHOICE ROSE COMB Rhode Island Red cock- 
Reasonable HORNING, 


Write. FRANE 
Giften Springs. N Y¥ 





SINGLE COMB WHITH. LEGHORN COCKERELS, 

















Young's strain. Specigl prices $1 to $3 each. FFE RANK 
BUNSER, Ada, 0 
MAMMOTH -BRONZE TU att Parr. 
Write for particulars OUD, ‘Son 
%, Yorkilyn, De 
BARRED ROCKS, fine binds, special prices on fine 
Weeding  cockerels Write GEO GRWENWOLD, 
Hainesport, N J 
WHITE ORPINGTONS, cocks and cockerels, Keller- 
ss strain. ‘ Alsi’ éges for hatching. F. A. CLARK, 
0 
BOSE Come WHITE UBGHORNS, large chalk 


ogee. Circulars fre. E. M. HAMILTON, 
, N Y 








ave ox STOCK 


ONE CaRLOaD cHomce gy anny cows to 
freshen soon, 3 old. ‘ximesion 
New York. WARRING TON. & MOLBERT. ‘Burlington 
Flats, N Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS OF GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
to men and women over 18. $65 to $150 month. 
work. Parcel post means many ap- 





ABERDEEN ANGUS, the great beef cattle. Can 
spare choice 3 year old bull, 6 cows, 8 calves. See 
ures in Agriculturist. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


IMPERIAL HERD Yorkshire awine 
Cc. E. DEWESESE, Sidney, 0. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





Bred sows. 





“GRIMM” ALFALFA—Best by government test for 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio; hardiest 
Originated Minnesota, 1858. 
ground. For guaranteed, genuine seed write WI 
L. MILLER, 829 Carroll, & Paul, Minn. 


LOWELL GREEN MOUNTAINS. Best rust and 
drouth resisting potato. Biggest cr ss Yr? ee. 
A wonder of seed selection. Also sset 
man. Fine seed $3.25 barrel, 5 barrels $15. PRANK 
LOWELL & SONS, Gardiner, Me. 





pointments. Common education sufficient “Pull” 
y. Write immediately for free list of posi- 
now available. N INSTITUTE 


tions 
Dept D198, Rochester, N Y. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS pay big money. Rail- 
way mail, fourth _ Class Postmaster, rural carrier, post- 
affice and other ‘‘exams’’ everywhere soon, Cet fy 
pared by “a ten States civil service secretary- 
oe 64 e booklet free. PATTERSON CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 819, Rochester, N Y 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 

for you, sure and oepeeete 4 lifetime employ- 
et a e 


ment. Just ask for No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C : 
WANTED—If you want any of the jobs named be- 


low, write us immediately: Firemen, brakemen, elec- 
tric orman, colored = vy coms car porters. 








HOFFMAN’S y+ OF FARM SEEDS with 
samples free. Grass seed oats, seed potatoes, 
seed corn, everything . -2 “the farm. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, Box 10, Landisville, Pa. 





ELDOBADO OATS. The heaviest and best yielding 
oat grown. Our seed oats are absolutely free trom 
seamless 


foul seeds. Seventy a a bushel, in 
grain bags free. CHARLES CODNER, 0-we-go, N Y. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, leading varieties. $2 and 
$2.50 per 1000. Apple trees $8 to $15 per 100. Cali- 
fornia PPrivet $12 per 1000. Stock guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. G. E. BUNTING & SONS. “Selbyeiil ie, Del. 
SECOND CROP SEED romsrers are the best 
Cobblers other varieties. 98 


seed grown. Irish 
Catalog re JOHN W. HAIL, 


Der cetit pure. 
Marion Station, Md. 
blackherry , &.. ts, all leadin rieties. 
’ ‘a D va je 
ee fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Hemocnburs. 














STRAWBERRY. - Mashberw, Pium Farmer raspberry 
plants, ote. is vastetien, Honest reasonable 
prices. Write us. . BLOUNT, Box 121, Hastings, 





MEDIUM RED CLOVER SEED— 
clean, high 


choice. Pure, plump. test germinat 
$9.50 per bushel DADMUN BROS, Whitewater, Wis. 


Experience unnecessary. steady. First. class 
roads. Passes and uniforms arranged for. 
RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 39. Indiauapelis. Ind. 


SALESMEN WANTED to canvass the farming and 
threshing (trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 
greases and prepared points Excellent Pn smo f 


for party. experience 
Address at once THE VICTOR OIL COMPANY, 
Cleveland, 0. 


WANTED—Railway mail, clerk-carriers and rural 

rs. ations soon. I conducted examina- 

tions. Trial examination free Write OZMENT, 
107R, St Louis. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK examinations prerywhere 
goon. $75 month. Schedule and sample . questions 
tree. . -meee INSTITUTE, Dept D 19. Roci- 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED.. Make $125 
Living quarters furnished. Write OZMENT, 
107, St Louis, Mo. 


STUDY AT HOMB—We teach bookkeeping, sbort- 
hand and —— 4 mail Reasonable rates. Ex- 
cellent. ot prepare yourself for a good 

tion. DENNING. “BUSINESS SCHOOL, Longacre 
ldg, New York City. 


2 gm gas 15th, reliable married farmer. 
Total abstainer. Principal crops, sweet corn and 
garden .—— Wages $30 month. House. we 
pasture, Bud 10%" a of crop value. CANNING CO, 























__ POTATOES—Beauty, Bovee, Carman, 








SC RI ‘RED éees for watching $1 per 15. Order 
TY. for spring’ delivery. BABL HARTER, Otisco, 
—....... 

KELLERSTRASS ORPINGTONS, 15 

, 15 eggs $1.50. 

STONE'S" S ORPINGTON FARM, Pine Grove, W Va. 
“RiLven CAMPINE COCKERELS $3, from heavy 
laying strain. LENA GOLDING, Clymer, N Y. 

“COCKERE EIA —RBrown Leghom, Buff Orpington 
BERRY ALDRIDGE. Victor. N'Y. tS 





FisueL WHITh ROCKS CHEAP. R 
BENNINGER. Watnutport, Pa re 
ee 

RBON ap TURKEYS—Toms $5, hens $4. G. 
La RK 10, Hamilton, 0 
melt 
see PAUSES, baby 

(on 
varieti 

uireunny Chatfield. .O 


BEONZE. TUB . ° 
aeons 3 KEYS. WM MAB 
















chicks and eggs. 








Write for catalog. BLUM 





WHITH LeeHo ; > 
hand BORN YARDS, Atgien, Pa. Eggs $4 


Se me, 








a WUC Cheap. DONALD SHEPARD, 
: DUCKS, cidap. NELSON'S, Grove City, 





Hustler 
Six-weeks Swiftsure, Triumph, we 
Yn eighty varieties. CHARLES FORD, Fishers. N Y. 


SEED POTATOES. Jiusteates cata! 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. an, 


ea for home gardens, Catalog free. 
H. BREWER, Rahway, N J. 


em prepaid. GLICK’S SEED 
Pa. 











CLOVER SEED. 
FARM, et --9 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 








R SALE—Airedale Terriers. three dogs and one 
female nine mouths old. Greatest farm dogs ving. 
highly bred, very intelligent, house and street 
Price $15 for dons. $10 for female. I ny y on 

BROCTON KENNELS, W. Green, Brocton, N ¥. 


= bs 








PATENTS , 
meas Wan WANTED— Manufacturers or grery ar Ses & 
tg? . R. “hb oF 4 fr Owen hide Wasnt 








SITUATIONS WA Reni a ep Poe a 


bt gp og as farm" sttperintendent. Ex- 

dairyman, 8 years producing and handling 

sanitary mijk. Thrée years buttermaking. Reference 

Present employer. A. LA VERNE RAB, Williams- 
town, Mags. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES AWAIT YOU alolig tie 
soul 





10,000 miles of southern os in the 

states. Farms $15 an acre No winte: 
drouths or blizzards. Apples, os live- 
stock, etc, Gnd reaty —— markets. Industriat 


ts:and “Southern 
and Jocnetrift 


id” tree. MV "RICH “HARDS. Land 
2, Washington, D € 


Ast, Southern Ry Room 





OWN YOUR OWN HOME-—-$3600 takes 
farm, spring water piped to first class 10 room 
and barn 50x90; abundance fruit; % mile school, 

urch, 2 miles market. R R town; RK D, telephone 
$1400 ong. pelance time. VALLEY FARM AGENCY, 


155 acte 
house 





FARM FOR SALE os | RENT 000 acres good land 
4% ew —/ — R arge village, on state 


Py houses -¥ ‘Gas _ silos, all in 4 
7F For information, write BOX 176, “sa 4 





$12,600 BUYS 26-ACR®P vineyard and 64-acre tana 
Fine buildings. Good im 


—— soll fertility. 
No stock. $2000 down payment. HARRY 


plemet 
STANSBU RY, Forestville, NY, 





FRUIT AND LIV =. arom ARMS. 
free by 





Information TATE BOARD 0 

TURE ’ Fr. KORTCUL. 
FOR RENT—Dairy farm 40 cows. . 

silos. HOMESTEAD FARM, Sicteryuiie "Pe ~ 





ILLUSTRATED 
FARM AGENCY, 


Have You Ever Tried It? 


—an adv in American Agriculturist's 
Farmers’ Exchange departmént. 

of our readers have, and have 
money—are making it, now. With ne 
work, either, except answering a few 
letters. Isn't that Ph g(t move: ? aa 
look the advs in this week 

Haven't you got womottiinll ust “Tike 
some of the things that ore adve 

that you could sell just’as well as your 
prether farmers can, who are advertis- 
ng? 


Why Let Them Get It All? 


There may be a dozen poopie, Ya your 
own county, who would » 
some tool, implement dr fi, of 
ture that re have outgrown, but ich 
would still gladly be —— by 1ots of 
ple. Most of the stuff in your attic 
wood shed is a dead loss to you 
as long as it stays there. You will 
never use it again. Then why not sel: 
it? American Agricuiturist’s Farmers 
Exehange department is run for our 
subscribers. Lots of them are making 
money by adveftising In 1 


It Will Make Money For You 


If you want ney in preparing your 
advertisement, 
Department. 


CATALOG POSTPAID. CHAPIN 
Boston, Mass. 








American 
315 Pourth Ave., mew ‘Week Ody. 





business which I rectived 


ehh 





Surprised at the Business Received. 


I have sold all m surplis ducks and 1 wish to have my adv. changed : 
-in the tout of issue of the American A 


Sains bale it, but it is for the best that 
Daa will sorely continue Ton er. 






iturist. I was 
this adv. I was 
I did, and tf 





write our Advertising 
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has. .béen-in hogs. the past couple of 
weeks, Prices advanced rapidly during 
late Jan and early Feb, and packers 
freely expressed the opinion that the 
Dc hogs were not in the far distant fu- 
ture. By -the middle of Feb as high 
as. $8.90 p 100 Ibs has been pee. but 
early last week the market eased off 
somewhat, and 8.75 was about the top 
figure.. The price range on hogs is 
very narrow, not much over \c p Ib. 

The sheep market is steady, and 
values “close to tec less than ruled a 
year ago. Sheep continue to sell for 
about 6c p Ib, and there is a real keen 


demand for wethers and ewes. The 
bulk of the sheep arriving change 
hands at 54% @5%c. Lambs are an- 
uncertain quantity in the market, 

The 


prime offerings reaching to 7%c. 
bulk of receipts sell at 744 @7%ec. 
At New York, Monday, Feb 23, 


there were 50 cars of cattle and 2442 
calves on sale. Steers were in mod- 
- erate demand at steady prices; bulls 


were also steady; cows ruled steady to 
a fraction lower, with some sales 15@ 

“he off. Calves’ were in quite liberal 
receipt, and while the demand was 
fairly good veals were 50c off from 
last week’s closing prices. Other 
calves steady. Steers averaging 810 
to 1273 Ibs sold at $7@8.85 p 100 lbs, 
ineluding 8 cars Va, $10 to 1273 lbs, 
at the range, 2 cars Pa, 1120 to 1254 
ibs,. 8.15@8.75, 2 cars Tenn, 1235 ‘o 
1265 Ibs, 8.50@8.60. Bulls sold at 6@ 
8.20, 1 extra bull 8.50, cows 4@6.90, 
veals 9@13.50, culls 6.50@8.50, year- 
lings and barnyard calves 5.50@6.75. 

Sheep continued in very scant sup- 
ply after Monday and prices ruled 
firm for all grades; lambs declined 
10@15c on Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day there was an easier feeling, with 
the under grades 15c lower; on Friday 
the market recovered from previous 
declines; closed steady on Saturday. 








ib steers 6.75@7.25, common 700 to 


00-Ib. steers 5.50@6.50, rough, half- 
fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 5@7, com- 
mon to good fat oxen 4@6.50, heifers 


700 to 1100 Ibs, 5.50@7.75, 400 calves 


$@12. About 56 cars of hogs arrived, 
heavy weights selling at 9.10@9.15 p 





100 lbs, heavy mixed 9.20, medium 
weights and heavy Yorkers 9.25 @9.30, 
light Yorkers 9.20@9.25, pigs 9@ 9.15. 


The sheep market was active, prices 
ranging from 4@6.35, lambs sold at 
5@8.15; 20 double decks sheep and 
lambs arrived. 





Curbing Parcel Post 


D. G. LEWIS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
Unless every citizen moves at once, 


the parcel post may be ruined. A 
“joker” has been inserted in the post- 
otice appropriation bill, by the com- 


mittee on postoffices and postroads uf 
the senate. It is now pending befrre 
the senate; and if adopted, 

There can be no improvements in 


the existing weight limits, rates of 
postage, classifications or zones of 
fourth-class matter unless authorized 
by law, specifically. 

If we are not to lose the fruits of 


40 years’ work and see the people’s 
express company destroyed to profit 
private monopoly, it is time to speak 
out. Let every farmer and every con- 
sumer telegraph and write his sena- 
tors and representative that he will 
not stand for any tinke rifig with the 


parcel post law. The postmaster- 
general is doing his duty. He has a 


right to be 


The Milk Markets 
At New York, the market conditions 
remain as they were a week ago, Milk 
trains have been delayed, but each 


given a chance, 




















One Hundred and Sixty-Eight Pigs from 13 Litters 


This splendid Berkshire sow, 
years old and has just farrowed a 
litters have run 13, 12, 13. In 13 
pigs. Her value is almost 
farrowed 15. pigs at her first litter, 
litter. Four half sisters of this sow 
ter 10, 12, 14 and 17 
and H. B. 
is not prolific? 


The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $406, culls 3.50@4.25, lambs 


7.50@8.50, culls 6@7, yearlings 6@7. 
Today there were 12% cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were in very light 


supply and firm; lambs steady and in 
fair demand. Medium to prime sheep 
(ewes) sold at 5@6 p 100 Ibs, ordi- 
nary to choice lambs at 7.75@8.50, 
yearlings at 7@7.25; top price of N 
Y lambs 8.50, Ohio do 8.40, western 
do 8.40, Ind do 7.75, Pa do 8. 

Hogs were about steady after Mon- 
day last, closing quiet. Today there 


were 114 cars of N Y and Pa hogs in 
‘market. Prices were firm, with light 


to medium hogs selling at 9.25@9.50 
p 100 Ibs, pigs 9.25@9.30, roughs 8.25. 
The Horse Market 

Offerings were very light at the N Y 
sales stables last week, owing to the 
heavy snowstorm and disordered traf- 
fic conditions, 

The few transactions recorded were 
at firm prices. Good to choice heavy 
drafters $500 @400 p head, chunks 200 
@275, fair to good second-hand work 
horses 125 @ 200. 


At Buffalo, cattle Mon- 


were slow 


day, selling at 15925c on a 100 Ibs 
lower than a week ago. About 5625 
head arrived; total receipts of hogs 
were 16, Medium weights and 
heavy weights sold at $9.10@9.20, 
mixed 9%.20@9.25, Yorkers and pigs 
9.25@9.35.. Top prices on lambs were 
8.25, wethers 6.35, yearlings 7.25. Re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs were 20,000 


head. 

At Pittsburgh, cattle prices Monday 
were steady. to strong, 85 cars of cat- 
tle arrivin Good to choice steers 
sold at $8.75@9 p 100 lbs, good 1300 
to 1400-1b steers 8.40@38.60, medium 
to good 1200 to ae steers 8.10@ 
8.40; oe 1050 to 1150-lb steers 8.10 

@8.50, fair to medium 1000 to 1100- 
. steers 7.40@7.90, fair 900 to 1000- 


Highwood 


litters 
incalculable. 
pigs respectively. 


Harpending of Dundee, N Y. 


~- weather 


20th, is seven 
Her last three 
birth to 168 


Columbia 
litter of 13 pigs. 
she has given 
A full sister, much younger, 
190 her second litter and 18 her third 
farrowed this fall at their third lit- 
These hogs are owned by H.C. 

Who will say the Berkshire 


day’s supply has reached the city in 
time _ for distribution, The severe 
served to interfere to some 
extent with the trips of the beats of 
the Homer Ramsdell line, also. Only 
three trips were made and no milk was 


carried. Those dealers who are hon- 
estly trying to meet the requirements 
of the regulations directing the pas- 


apparently, to 
ma- 


teurization of milk are, 
have an opportunity to get their 
chinery in without prosecution, al- 
though they have violated the reguu.- 
tions which went into effect on Feb 1, 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Feb 21 

were as follows: 
Milk Cream 





EE 25d 0 bk de cae gactnecctt Ut. see 
Susquehanna .....+-.-.--10,049 486 
West Shore st@daccetauee 666 
Lackawanna ......«. 51,850 1,520 
N ¥ C (long haul) (0,278 1,313 
N Y Clines (short haul) .11,820 S7 





COEGNO. o50.5 0850 6008 -42,600 2,826 
Lehigh valley 365,815 145 
Homer Ramsdell line —_— —_— 





New Haven .......cecce-. 8,623 140 
Pennsylvania ......e+ses. 2,475 5362 
Other sources ......- one See 15 

EE 5 och avi ee Hc a wed & 306,108 9,523 

Coming Events 
Chicago hort society (spring flowers), 

Chicago, M 24-29 
National drainage congress, Savannah, Ga, Apr 22 
Nationa] nut growers’ assn, Thomasville, Ga, 0 28-30 
Conference on How to organize and build up 

country life with lectures, co-operative meet- 

ings, demonstrations and exhibits, Louisville, A 1410 

9. 
Missouri assn, wholesale dealers in poultry, 
butter and eggs, Kansas City, Mo, " M 2-3 


Sectional Farm Meetings 
Schost for leadership in country life, Th 
ead June 23- July 3 


Purdue winter course, Ohio, 7 18-M 13 
Summer 

Morgantown, W Va, 7 22-A 22 

York county (Pa) fair, 0 5-8 
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Buying Stallions and Jacks 


As the horse breeding season approaches many 
Western horse» dealers are shipping into the more 


eastern. staies stallions and jacks to be used for 
breeding purposes. "Wherever these animals are sold 
it reasonable prices there can be no objection to this 
practice. Many promoters, howevér, are organizing 
companies in various ‘farming communities for the pur- 
pose of selling to.these companies sialjious and jacks 
at exorbitant prices. In many cases $2000 to $3000 
is asked for a stallion and $1200 to $1800 for a jack. 
It is seldom that an animal is worth this much to the 


farmers composiug these companies. First-class. im- 
Ported stallions. may be purchased readily at. from 
$1200 to $1800 and home-bred animals are always 


available at from. $800 to $1200. Jacks should sell at 


$600. to $1200, 

Organizing a company and purchasing a high-class 
sire is certainly a commendable. step for any com- 
munity to take, but there is no reason why the stock- 


holders of these companies should pay exorbitant 
prices when excellent animals may be secured for 
much less money. Before paying $2500 to $3000 for 
a stallion, look around. and see if a better anima) 
can not be purchased for less or less money. 


Co-operative Purchase of Stock 


The nine banks of Tattnall county, Ga, have formed 
@n association te work for the agricultura] interests 
of that section. They called a conference of farmers 
to consider raising instead of buying work animals. 
The result was that 19 farmers put up $225 
each to buy young Percheron mares. Quite half of 
this money was loaned to the individual farmers by 
the banks, in some cases for 12 months or more 
and at the most favorable rate of interest. 

An expert was employed to go west and buy a 
carioad of Percheren mares, together with one or two 
registered Percheron stallions. Upon their arrival the 
horses were tagged acegrding to first. cost and drawn 
for by the members of the purchasing group, aii of 
whom were present. ‘The horses were highly pleasing 
en masse, dnd the drawing resulied in practically 
no dissatisfaction. Matters worked smoot'ily from 
start. to finish. A mature*mare and her colt, bought 
pp groups funds, .were sold dt auction, at a profit 
of $30 

The 19 horses delivered to the subscribing farmers 
cost an average of $197.19 eacli, the average cost of 
buying and transportation. being $30.75 per heed, 
cousidera ble. . overcharge for freight stil un- 
adjusted. .The stallion, 32 months old and weighing 
y 1600 pounds, cost somewhat less than $600. 

The banks also helped: a carload of farmers to at- 
tend the short courses offered in Jahuary by the agri- 
cultural college. A farm demonstrator is supported 
by private subscriptions, including the grant fzom the 
county authorities. 





. . 
Holsteins without Horns 

George E. Stevenson & Sons of Lackawanna county, 
Pa, are developing a magnificent herd of pure-bred 
Holstein cattle that are polled by birth. Some people 
have felt that breeding off the horns from a breed of 
dairy cattle would result in reducing the milk-giving 
capacity. Mr Stevenson from his own A R O records 
proves that this is not so. Several years ago Mr 
Stevenson assembled herd of polled cows, native 
and grades,. for milk production. Their quality’ as 


milkers was widely known, and when the herd was 
dispersed at public sale, buyers came from: all direc- 
tions. Mr Stevenson claims that in those years when 


1e Was assembling this herd he discovered that wher- 
ever a mule cow was kept in a dairy she was usuatly 
considered the best cow, 

Mr Stevenson has now a pure-bred Polled-Holjstein 
herd, and to date has had from this herd 29 calves. 
Of these calves, 24 are hornless; five only had horns, 
showing the preponderating polled character of blood, 
One of the animals in his herd has just made an 
A R O record of 24 pounds. The bulls at the head 
of his herd are clean polled, free from scurvy or 


signs of horns. Three of the cows in thig herd are: 
Keystone Plum Johanna, who has a seven-day recor ' 
of 515 pounds of milk and 19 pounds of fat; Korn- 
dyke Tritoma of Bonnie Meade with a seven-day 
record of 493 pounds milk and 17 pounds of fat, 


and Hazelhurst DeKol Burke with a seven- sf record 
of 365 pounds of milk and 13 dh cs Bs lngema of fat 


Silo in City Ba Back Yard 


A silo in a town back yard in an unusual thing to 
be seen on the place owned by J. D. Duvrack, a 
veterinarian at Geneseo, IlL It is a tiny one com- 
paratively, standing only 14 feet above ground with a 
pit 4 feet deep. It cost $110 to build, of Which $50 


Was the expense of putting on the roof. It was home- 
made, built of staves, with hoops forged at a nearby 
blacksmith shop. Instead of filling hie silo with 


chopped corn as is ordinarily done, he obtains green 
husks and refuse ears of sweet corn from a nearby 
eanning factory. These are somewhat shredded by the 


machinery which removes them from the ears. He 
adds no watef when putting the silage in. * 
One horse and three cows constitute the entire 
amount of live stock which he feeds from Re silo. 
He has in other years fed four road horses which were 
steadily at work, with very excelient results. Yor 
several years he has used no hay whatever, either 


for his horses or his cows. Pea vines, also from the 
cannery, have been used as silage, but have not proved 
very satisfactory for feeding horses. They tended to 
eause scours and keep them in rather poor condition 
for hard work. 


Berkshire an All-Purpose Hog 


When beginning hog raising as a business, 1 chose 
the Berkshire as the best all purpose hez, and dur- 





ing my several years of experience -I have had~no 
cause to regret my decision. More weight ean be 
put on the Berkshire in a given time then on any 


other hog, I know of. The sows make the best of 
mothers and raise more pigs to the Hirer then other 







breeds. ‘Their great un lar powe ! vitality make 
them less liable to di accidents. Then, too, 
they are very active sud with thelr. strong digestive 
aod assimilating powers they return a maximum quan- 





tity of tlesh and fat for food consumed. The sows 
besides preducing large litters are careful mothers and 





good sucklers. The pigs are always strong and ac- 


tive after birth and are less Hable to mishaps so 
common when young. Besides their natural tendency 
to fatten very easily their flesh is of the highést 


quality of pork and contains a larger portion of 
marbled lean and fat than that of any other breeds. 
These are all good points peculiar to the Berkshire. 
In the matter of breeding, my best results are ob- 
tained from young sows up to four years old. Freedom 
and abundance of exercise are essential to growing 
pigs. Alfalfa ig the only pasture to be considered 
wherever it can be grown. 

As I grow pure-bred stock, I put nothing on the 
market, as pork. My pure-bred stock weighs from 200 
to 250 pounds at seven to eight months old. There 
are not many “‘kinks’’ or tricks necessary in raising 
food. steck. Good pasture, frseh running water, 
plenty of exercise with sufficient nourishing food and 
dry, clean shelter is about all the hog demands.— 
({H. K. Belmont, ‘Twin Falls County, Ida. 


Feeding Young Dairy Stock 


Calves dropped in the spring and 





early summer 


should be growing nicely by the time they are in 
their winter quarters.. They should be early accués- 
and later in the. fall, 


tomed to eating in, Fu 
alfalfa or — y. It is poor economy to limit 
roughage, as it . Cane large frame 
the appearance of vigor, and noth- 
will aid this more than ek, well-grown hay. 
grain ration is necessary for steady . growth. 
ration that is being recommended and one that has 








in the Northwest, :is\ a mixty 
of barley three parts, wheat bran one part, and alfai 
meal one part, When it can be obtained~ an addi 
tional one part of oil .meal or soy 
be used, as it gives tone and 
which is desirable. The grain should be given in 
morning and evening. 

» the amount of grain to thé individual caig 


been found satisfactory 


No grain should be allowed to remain: in -the mange 


digestion ~ disord 
bran are valua 


will become musty as 


where it 
oats and 


will result. Ground 
supplements to skim milk in 
a Jarge amount of mineral 
good bone.—{B. V. Ellin Ellington, 


A Boost for O1C Hogs = 


New England is slowly waking up to the fact th 
hog raising is a profitable business, eit asa sid 
line in connection with a dairy, or 
business enterprise. Wit pork as 
been the past year or tO, no farmer should fall” to 
raise a few hogs, at least, for market every year. 

Of all the breeds raised in New England todag/ 
there is none better suited for the average fa 
than Ohio Improved Chester Whites. They have 
bred from the very best individuals and producers @ 
the Chester Whites, combining all their good qualitigg 
and adding many new ones of their own. 
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The O I C’s are essentially strong of constitution? 
hardy, strong of bone, very prolific and peaceful ip 
disposition. They produce more weight from the sams 
amount of food than any other known breed. They 
are great foragers, do well on pasture, and fatter 9 
quickly at finishing time. 

Ouly recently there were two O I C hogs raised & 
in the middle west that weighed together 2806 pounds 5 ; 
and yearlings that weigh 700 pounds are 4 wea > ; 
mon. OI C pork is the finest grained on market, 
It dresses clean and white and brings the highest ' 
price. O I C sows are good mothers and are largg 4 
milk producers, which means healthy, growthy pigs ‘ ‘ 
from the start, and the litters are almost invariably, > 
large aud eveu.—L[Alfred. Crane, Berkshire County, P 
Mass, 1 

Make the Ventilator Work ' 

King system of ventilation in order to work, 
tube has to be insulated so the warm air will Ne 
kept warm. If made of thin boards the air %, i 
cooled at ence and the circulation stopped; whe: ‘ 
if the insulation is made so perfect, that it heel “ 
the air warm and on top of. the shaft -by a shi 
to prevent the wind from blowing down, atid that vt 
turn from the wind all the time, there } be 3 
draft. Sometimes the cloth system; works “very valk I 
But we tried it very carefully et the experiment sta ei ¢ 
tion and found that in a very damp south wind the. Ge : 
moisture collected on that cloth and i A. not w ] 
at all, and was a complete failure. is better t é 
nothing, but it is not a_ success yA all times.— i 
{G. A. Smith, New York Experiment Station. ¢ ] 

— i 
Cress Between Poland and Duroc i 

The hog business is profitable if properly managed, z 
My hogs are a cross between the Poland-China and I 
Duroc. I am working into the Duroc ‘because they 9 r 
raise large litters and seem to be healthier than. the { 
Poland-Chinas. I let the pigs. run in the yard, I . 
have a pen for them away from the larger hogs sz. 
where they cah eat without interference. After weails f j 
ing the young pigs I usually feed wheat chopped and @ ] 
all the waste milk from the house. I feed my hogs o@ : 
a grain ration morning and night, just enough to keep a5 j 
them thrifty and so they will graze good _ in ‘the pasture. ES 
This year had 15 head, weighing 227 pounds when ene 
they were 10 months old. I sold them at $7.90 per oe ct { 
hundred.—[J. W. Dyer, Gillian County, 4 : 

Jersey Futurity Test : 

The New York state Jersey cattle club at its recent r 
meeting in Rochester adopted a futurity coviesh 
open to breeders in the United States and Canada, 4 { 
for heifers beginning under 30 months of age a 
finishing year tests during 1917, and each. succeeding | 
year theresfte Heifers born after July 1, if} 
will be eli for the 1917 futurity, and while J 
supposed to be nominated before birth will probably 0 

to July 1, 1914. To the - 


be admitted any time prior 
committee delegated to put the test in foree was 
some of the details of the test rulés. These have not 


yet been definitely determined upon, and will be 
announced later. This notice is given that. breedem 
may plan ahead and begin the early development of 
sny heifers they already have that will be eligible 


to this most iiiteresting contest.—[Harry 8. -Gail. 














At the large oe State Fairs last fall 
tells the quality of our drafters. 80. Per 
Saves. f i od aie and 
mares egistered 

foals t 912 aud 1913 at $200.00 
$500.00 each. For ac 
interesting information, ask for 


ADIRONDACK FARMS. “en: 


s Deligh 








Heart’s 
Young Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
Two to three years old;. out of imported. 
mares and by imported sires. Guaran 
to be sound and sure breeders. Will 
to two or more farmers as company: 
horses; Prices reasonable. 

W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW 


For Sale, PERCHERON. ST 


Young, good color, weighs 1750 Ibs., 
fine stock. Right every way. A bar 
Write at once if you want. htm. 

Zz. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, 


Fine German Coach Stallion 


FOR.SALE CHEAP. 
Apply to DR. BENTON, STEVENSVILLE, iM MD, 


Jacks an Mules 


Reise mules and get rich, 18 
Jack and Mule farme urder ove 
management, where can he seen 

380 head fine large Jacks, Jernies 

aoa piaies, 14 to 17 hands high. 

ok guaranteed. 

Write ie pelos today. Address 

KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton, Ohio 

Branch barns: Clinton, Ind. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERIN 























and become independent. Write for . 
| World's Greatest Schook. Jones- Nat’! ‘see at A ’ 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., = 

Carey M, Jones, Pres. ann a 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS | 


207 Prizes Won © 
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POULTRY BREEDERS SWINE RREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS CATILE BREEDERS 
—_ > 
Three Grandsons of East River 
ode Islan ceed then Peet 
King o e Pontiacs ° 

@atehing eses from famous Vibert flock of ena 4 

p, sof glowing cherry te mahegany red to one-year-old and ready for service. Individuality the 
grin Rose and Single Combs, -hgtched and raised [ very besi. One is dark, two light col Sire is 
fens enly, on free clover range, kept in open-front a son of King of the Pontiacs from a 25-ib. three- Laer ; . . 

jony houses, wide open all winter. Large. hardy, year-old, her dam a 22-lb. daughter of Hengerveld for Sale 40 cows, just fresh they 
part z) d, trapnested yearling hens of De Kol and full sister to the dam of our 37-Ib. cow. are milking 40 to 55 lbs. per 

i cords, scientifically line-bred accord- Dams of these bulls al] have official records and | day. 20 cows due to calve this month 

me to Governme methods or heaviest winter egg splendid backing. Must be sold before February 23. and next 30 cows served to come fresh 
producti brea away from broodiness, and mated Send for pedigrees and prices. in August September and are milkin 
to mash ificent large glowing red males, line-bred out STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N.Y. | 45 50 lt _ lay now: al a ~ 
@ re yers,  Menviest laying Reds in America, to of S, per day now; all are br 
with iayine rates from 211 te 267 eggs. Highly fer- T have started more breeders on the road to sne- - to a fine registered bull. 

” hered hoi surly. shipped ‘ale. “deltvered promptly est herd int o0.f. Every one an early he High Grade If you are looking for high-class dairy cows which 

athere u i a —_ Fe — . 

ics $ $15 per setting from special ready for the market at six months old, Iwant to ~ dy gg — a oe ee ee p> Ay Ay 
pens: ‘ from tone: vested hens mated to place one hog in each community to advertioe my Come and see them milked Welsh the milk, yes, and 
cock f t r than 200-egg trap erd. Write for my plan, How to Make Money from HOLS I EINS milk the w if you want to. 
gates. White diarrhoea unknown. Also Day-old Chicks “GC. S.GENJAMIN, K54, Portiend, Mich. : 

eple best pens ind) = splendid s 
Seeding from trapnested hens for sale. Un- = | Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows| | aor fear tony veer 
fimited refere s, courteous, honorable dealings. Mat- which are heavy producers. Some fresh tegistered a grade bull s on han 

gt eceipt of cents in stamps 0. I. Cc. PIGS and others due within sixty days All Bell Phone 14-F 
— ladall ‘RED FARM, Box 20, WESTON, N. J. | Now ready for shipment. Silver strain quality A No. 1 tuberculin tested. We invite you to come | JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, WN. Y 

— My pigs are pleasing. Try a pai to Cortland and look our stock over. 





Gibson Strain Day- Old Chicks 


We ship lively, hardy chicks from our 
strain of rge size, vigorous breeding 






stock of bred-to-lay S. C. White Leg- 
horns, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds. 
It gives full description of 
Write for Free Catalog our 1914 matings and prices 
of Ba cks, Eggs tor Hatching, breeding s.ock 
ian . unner Ducklings. 














GALEN FARMS, G. F. Gibson, Gwner, Drawer F, CLYDE, WN. Y. 

Ambler . . . 
Pen-Y- Bry yn Farm Pennsylvania 
Breeders W. Leghorns, White 
Wyan yttes, Imperial Pekin and White 
ean Runner Ducks, gs, Chicks, 
Ducklings and White Leghorn-P ullets, 
for sale Box A. A. 36. 





$. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY 
CHICKS 10 CENTS EACH 


@afe arrival guarant Ne orde “re too large. Hatch- 
fee cess by — setti or housand, fertility guar 
anteed. Writ 


RICHLAND FARMS, ae FREDERICK, MD. 


Single Comb White Leghorms 





Hatching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
ger 100, May $ per 100 Delivery guaranteed 
G£0. FROST Levanna, Cayuga Ce., New York 





VARIETIE Pure-bred chickens, d=cks, 
geese, turkeys, guiness and 
g-Hares.Choice stock for sale ~. reasonable prices. 
Eggs for hatching. 60 page ill descriptive 
catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 











Moyer’s Single Comb White Leghorns 
Ms-egg stral ba ri “wn and White 
Indian Runner i cohen 205-egg strain, yt. and duck- 
fiegs. Circular f Grant Moyer, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 
€6GS 15 $!, 40 $2 Thereughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Beds, Light Brahm is, Brown, White and Buff Leghorns, 
Bsci Minoreas, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varie- 
Houdans White Orpingtons, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. 
istosue. Slst year. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa, 





aged TOLA YREDS| 


and , ome rels from hens with egg records from 
ir How hy = ge yea in eo 
ar le, aying 25 


‘TRA P. WATSON, “Box F, Fredonia, N. y 





= it 
qm on price 





GHESTERBROOK FARM S. S. White Leghorns 


Baby chicks $10 per 100, hatching eggs. $7 per 100. 
Baby ducklings $15 per 100, 


klings 
ching eggs $10 per 100 Write for circulars. 
isfaction guaranteed. We are now booking orders. 


GRESTERRROOK FARM. - BERWYN, PA. 


Prize Winning SCRICockerels 


A few choice fawn and white Indian Runner drakes. 
BAVID M. HAMMOND - CORTLAND, N. Y. 












ry ES 1000 super jor chicks 

am fro (ate and duckijngs 

tehed dai 17_ varieties, ‘Legtbraa 

Rocks Wyan dott es, Reds, Runners, Pekins; 

d I Bees and Queens Order early 

Eig season Catalog and price list 

free. The Deroy ‘Taylor Co., Box A, Newark, Y. 





BROWN LEGHORNS stwite‘Cous 


Exhibiti and ut lity, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter lay reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 

WARD W. DASEY, . FRANKFORD, DEL. 





R. L RED CHICKS Steene. easy -to-raise 
day - chicks from 

ry producing stock. March and Apel $14 per 100. 
Ww Leghor: s $12 per 100. Safe arrival ny. 


| F. ©. WHITE ° ° 











r. 
CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


Berkshires 


We still have a few choice gilts for sale from 
six months of age upward. These pigs are of 
the best of breeding type and will develop into 
high class breeding stock. 

We can mate up pairs or trios of these pigs 
with six-month-old boars at very reasonable 


prices. 
TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PA. 











} 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Sold out of service boars and bred sows. Wi!l have over 
2 hundred young sows for sale, bred for early fall far 

row Booking orders for January, February and March 
pigs. H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 





bred gilts, choice breeding, 
Shots ae tuals. bred to an out- 


16 best breeding, 
price $40 to $75 Py pigs $15 each. 
Female Collies. 


H. S. THLBURY. Rt. 2, Owego, N. Y. 
BERKS HIRES 
We offer one two-year-old sow and several choice gilta 


bred for spring farrow Also two young boars ready 
for service T. 3. KERR COLLINS, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Gres, De Peyster, N.Y. 











your opportu- 


Lakeview Farm Berkshires nity is now 


to have your Order Booked for a fancy pig from 
spring litters. Sold under a guarantee to please you. 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, Springfield, Mass. 





HELDON FARM 3 Srsicrict. Rares 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES. ea N, ¥. 


Zi REFS, 
weigh over = Ibe, ty b. all ages. 
C. d, MeLAUGHLIN & CO., Box E, PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO 


‘ — ye! have the 
Gongo Farm Durocs a 








the breed in my herd. Get prices on the “Dlg wthy 
kind. Pigs not akin, and all immuned by the State 
Veterinarian. Renick W. Daslap, Box 5, 0. 





STUDEBAKER’S DUROCS 


the Miami Valley, the fountainhead of the 
breed. ry oe for March and April farrow; pairs 
and trios; of breeding; priced to seli 

B. F. STUDEBAKER - Tippecance City, 0. 


Woodland Dai Farm 
CHOICE DUROC GS 
Both Sexes— Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable 
WwW. E. BOWEN, R. F.0D. 2. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs reserve champion boars—zt 
Va., W. Va., Pa. and N. J. state fairs. Dams, win- 
ners at big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va., W.Va. and 
~~ 2 B. MARTIN, - Stouts Mile, W. Va. 


LARGE POLAND CHINAS 
A few boars—sows bred to a 500-lb. boar. The best 


stock in Ohio. Prices right. 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY - ORIENT, OHIO 


FANCY POLAND-CHINAS 


all 44 big and smooth Sows, oy Fs young 
pigs. This is the place to yw = Wr 
G. S. HALL - FAR MDALE. OHIO 


From 








sired by grarid champion and 











etna. Circular free. Wm. W. Keteh, Cehoct 


Thoroughbred S.C. BROWN and 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
Higgs $3.50 per 100, or Tic per 15. Also Rouen Ducks 
uF. BOLT - - CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 








MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 





Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 








$i per 11, no stock; Rose Comb Black egas $1 per 15; 
Barred Rocks, utility strain, $1 per 15; White Wyan- 
Gites $1.50 per 1 ll reared on separate farms. 


‘Broek View Stock Ferme, R. F. D. Ne. 3, Pulaski,N.Y, 





Mule Foot Hogs 
Best quality, registered stock. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, O, 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 





DAY OLD GEESE Ducks and chicks, 
none better, few as | Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
R. C. Reds, 8 C eo Leghorns, White Run- | boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It i not 
as Toulouse G 2s for hatching at rea- | What you pay, but what you get that counts. 
Smuable prices. Frank “Giipatrick, R. 4, Warren, Ohio | J. G. CURTIS Bex 272 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 





IGEONS for Profit. 1 will show you where I have 
Made a net profit of 2% annually on raising Pigeons 
mutes’ care a day. For sale, English Homers 
Carneaux, show and utility pairs. Write for circular 
oe. A. DD. RK. Brown, Whitestone, N.Y. 


WHE hi HOLLAND TURKEYS—WHITE WYANDOTTES 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS. Seven years’ careful breeding, 
of unsolicited testimonials. Satisfaction 
eed. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartsiown, Pa. 





iE 


| 





e SHEEP BREEDERS 





Willie 

mbes sex OHONdaga Hill Stock Farm 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y. 


Registered 0.1.C.and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains, prices right No stock for sale at pres- 
ent Booking orders for spring delivery 
EUGENE P. ROGERS - - WAYVILLE, WN. Y¥. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





Niagara Stock Farm 


FOR SALE 10 choice Southdown ewes in 
lamb to the best imported rams, 

$25 each. Also 10 fancy Shropshire ewes in 

to prize winning rams, price $25 and $30 each. 


4. DUNCAN, Mer., Lewiston, N. Y. 


FINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


te offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
yoo also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
t. Send for catalogue. 


ei Wardwell, Box (0, Springfield Center, NM. ¥. 

















Sad 








Two Holstein-Friesicn Bulls, grandsons 
Korndyke and Korndyke Queen DeKol Prince, no bet- 
ter bred calves on the market for the money. Age 1 
month and 3 months. They are well grown and will 
Please any customer. «Price $70 and $90. Send for 
photo ~— * breeding. Idest Dairy Farm, Brown Bres., 
Canton, St. Lawrence County, New York. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves *° A. P. Se ag my mm Ps. 


HINGHEY HOMESTEAD 2x00 tthe 
44843; dam, 032.50 on. 3 dr, 3 sa areca 


_ Ibs. 
fob Rochester, ICY, WS. Hinchey, €.0 Sar 723, : 








: 





¥. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. ¥. 





You have heard of 


Spring Farm King Pontiac 6th 


Write for booklet 
regarding him. 


He stands at the head of the Stevens herd. One 
hundred and fifty head to select from. Write us first 


HENRY STEVENS & SON 
Brookside Stock Farm Lacona, WN. Y. 


Harry Mason Knox 


When in the market for kind of 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN STOCK 


with Knox 
N. Y¥., Dept. C. 


the best bred Holstein bull living 





any 


take 
Address, 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac; dam, 
daughter of King Segis Pontiac, made 21 Ibs. 
in 7 days as a 3-year-old; average fat 3.73; 
white than black; a dandy 
F. A. LAWRENCE - 


BULL CALF— READY FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Combining. the blood of Sires—Sir Korndyke Manor 


the matter up 
Canton, 








@ grand- 
butter 
more 


VERNON, N.Y. 





Dekol, 45 daughters A. BR. O.; Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 
43 daughters A. R. 0.; King Segis, 77 daughters A. 
R. O. Dams—Pontiac Artis, 31.71 7 days, 4 daughters 


A. BR. O, 2 over 30 Ibs. ; Alkartra Polkadot. 29.08 T days, 
4 daughters, A. R. O., 2 over 28 Ibs.; total 173. Among 
them are 10 cows over 30 Ibs., and 40 more between 
25 Ibs. and 29 Ibs. P upon application. First 
check for $100 takes bim 


De Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD ee 


Gaeecvacicos 
2— BULLS — 2 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


eady , 
marked. Price right for ae &.. 
EZRA HOLEBERT, Lake, MN. ¥. 


FOR SALE 


Holstein-Friesian calves, registered stock; bulls, $35 
each; heifers $75 each. Sired hy Colantha Champion 
Korndyke No 98170. Write for particulars 


MILDRED STOCK FARM, R. D. 45, New Albany, Pa. 


3 FOR $250 


TD offer twoi well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
ears. All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, WN. ¥. 
BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 





a 

















pers , 5. os at phe 2 > ed by  ---~ as 
Judge e Pontiac Netherland 
flengerveld ‘De Cone wy are 2-yr-old heifers 








wan pe one A.R.O, records. We need the room and here is your 
chance to buy Fe — 7 herd sire at your own price and 
w him to suft yourself. Write for pedigree and prices. 
. A. Stanton & Son, New Woodstock, N.Y ° 
Offers bull calves rich in the 
Hood Farm, Lowel, Mass. blood of Sophie 18th of Hood 
iry Cow of the World mg 
reer ‘elasena Meee 64.259 Ibs, 2 oz, milk, 4428 Ibs. 
butter. Champion Jersey Cow of the world, year! 
17,557 Yoe. 12 oz. milk, 1175 Ibs. 7 oz. butter. Hoop 
FARM Lowell, Mase, Berkshires of large = 
quality aad’ finish. ancy th Bronze Tur keys. 
RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H F bull born June 3, 1913. Sire, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad Tth. Dam and sire’s dam 
average 32.57 butter in 7 days. Dam a daughter of 
Paul Beets De 22 Ibs. in 7 days; he is a brother 








ELMVIEW FARMS, Elmburst,Pa. 


Guernsey Cattle 


Bull stock, for 
sale. Herd headed by the following 
imported bulls: “ Princess’s Jewel, 
‘Billy’s France of the Isle,” “King of 
Bickleigh,” “Emblem of France,” 
“Jewel of La Turquie.” 


— A. Throop, Gwner. 333 Connell Bldg..Scranton,Pa. 


Calves from imported 


4 


GUERNSEY THE 
UTILITY COW 


Who makes every pound of feed into yellow milk, 
rich in butter fat. Let us tell you about her, 


GUERNSEY CLUB 
Box A.A. Peterboro, N. H. 























100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and hea’ eavy P producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perf 


in every particular. 

V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 

Tooke-~ Tanner 

Ww Ki Pri 7" 
ill Sell Sire, burden wae 

dam, Princess Clothilde Inka 2nd. He is 

nicely grown, evenly marked, 3 months old 


and dam made 16.05 butter A. R. O. at 2 
years, 30 days after calving. Price $50.00. 


Tooke & Tanner, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Allamuchy Farms 


We i offering registered bull calves 

A. stock at $50 Fy mnie they last. Write 
for ae, age, breeding, etc. We can also offer 
Sons of Korndyke Abbekerk out of well- ee 4 
large record cows at reasonable prices. . A. 

of the best individual sons of Pontiac Korntyke itv. 
ing, three-quarter brother te King Ss the Tentiocs, 
A chance to get the seme blood at money. 


ALLAMUCHY . NEW JERSEY, 


Country Life Farm 


Now offers for sale a pure-bred Holstein bull, 
July 26, 1913. He is sired by Artis De Kol Walker 


2d No. 72921, whose dam and sire’s dam iverage for 


7 days butter 31.71 lbs. and for 30 days 125.07 tbe. 
The dam of this bull is a daughter: of Johanna Small 
Hopes Sarcastic Lad No. 37005, and has a record for 
7 days made when 2 years one month old of 12.918 
Ibs. butter. This is a large, well-grown bull, in Ong 
condition, nicely marked and will please anyone, 
Price $125 with all papers, crated fob cars here. 


H. H. WHEELER - WEST WINFIELD, WN. Y¥. 


25 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 and 3 years old 


50 Holstein Cows that will freshen 
soon. A few good Stock Bulls. 


E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland,N.Y. 


30 Registered 
Holstein Heifers 


Well-bred, nicely marked, from 2 months 
to 2 years old. Come and see them. 
They sell fast. Over 50 sold in the last 
few weeks. A few good bull calves 8 
months old $50 


J. A. LEACH - 


Willow Brook Stock Farm 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for sale 
Cc. F. Munz, Mgr. Mercer, Pa. 


$80—Holstein Bull — ~ 28? 


March 9th, 1913, sired by a son “ne 
kerk Prince No, 3770. Dam an A. BR. O. “> .~ 
by a son ofa 30-pound cow. He is nicely marked, 





























CORTLAND, N.Y. 











WATFIELD, See., Bex 32. Route 4, Springfield, Ohie 








ell growh, tub lin tested and ready for service. 
Sw snowe a'see’ west wistes, w.y.| FRED A. SLEWER- -  OWEG®, @. V. 
POLLED JERSEYS | Jerseys For P Profit 
Breeders’ names and other information of CHAS. 8. American Jersey 


324 ay Ray se A nog 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agricujturist~ 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Here Is Real Proof That 





“OF THE BREEDERS 
BY THE BREEDERS 
FOR THE BREEDERS” 

















The Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co. 


Third Consignment Sale 











Two sons of Pontiac Korndyke 
Two sons of King of the Pontiacs 


Two sons of King Segis Pontiac, one from a record daugh- 
ter of King of the Pontiacs 


Son of a thirty-two pound four-year-old 
Son of a thirty-one pound four-year-old 


Son of a thirty pound ten-year-old who has three sisters 
with. thirty-two, thirty-four and. thirty-six pounds, 
thirteen that average over twenty-six pounds. 
























For Catalogue 
Address 


, 


Breeding Hard to Beat 









190 
Head 
190 


Individuality the Best 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


s 
i 






— 










“OF. THE BREEDERS 
BY THE BREEDERS 
FOR THE BREEDERS” 


a 

















Syracuse, New York, March 10 and Ll, 1914 
WILL BE THE BEST OF THE SEASON 








J. H. Steen, 





Eight granddaughters of Pontiac Korndyke 
Sixteen granddaughters of King of the Pontiacs 
One daughter of King of the Pontiacs 
One 27.54-pound daughter of King Segis 
Two daughters of King Segis Champion 
Four granddaughters of Korndyke Abbekerk 
Five granddaughters of Karel Korndyke. 
bred to Spring Farm King Pontiac 
Any number of cows with twenty-eight and thirty pounds 
A large number of A. R. O. cows with high toned breed- 


ing back of the absolute dispersal sale of the herd of 
Kyserike, N. Y. 











A 30-lb. cow 

















Tuberculin Tested 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Liverpool, N. Y. 


SALE HELD IN NEW SALE PAVILION, STOP 22, LIVERPOOL TROLLEY 


Personally Inspected 










Bee ee oe a oe So aoe oe sesed | 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


THE HOME OF 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. -His dam was Pontiac Reg 
$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A.R.O. daughters and four A R.O. sons 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 lbs. butter in sev en days; 874° 
as Pontiac Pet, the second .37-lb. cow; has 757% the same _ breed 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 873% the same 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams 
Write for en and prices 


WwW. W. JENNINGS - 


Tasasosabesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesa52 eee egos eSeSeSeSeSeS 


Apple, the 
es 100% the same 
¢ the same breeding 
ng as Pontiac Lacy Kerndyke, fF 


breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 


pa 


2525 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania G 











official records. 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 
30 days. 


dyke to head your herd. 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Offers sons and-grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows wit! 
Also cows in 

38.03 Ibs. 
Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the !ast. 
If you want a great producing Korndyke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 


large 
srndvke Sth, a 
156.92 Ibs. in 


calfto Rag Apple K 
butter in 7 days and 
























ou King Lunde Pontiac Komdyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed } 
King of the Pontiacs has as. great a year record dam, We 
offer some very richly bred, heavy SRD sol abe A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in ealf to him. 
give full description and prices. 
a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, - = 


ier sire by 


Our folders just off the press 
Send for one, also for 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











JAMES sIBSON 


OLSTEIN BULL CALVE 


Highest Quality of Breeding 


WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥. 








HOLSTEINS—THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 





A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKol 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who was 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in one 
day in official test—Aaggie Grace 2d's Pietertic. His 
sire is Aaggie Grace Butter Boy. A fine !ndividuai, 
nicely marked. Quick sale at $100. 


Cc. L. BANKS NEW BERLIN, N.Y. 


Chenango and Madison County 
= de Holstein —- Are heavy producers. Can 

large, young and nearby Springers at 
pa. - Bp HAWLEY & TRAVIS. Nerwich, N.Y 








LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers a remarkable yearling bull, a beauty, at a great 
bargain, % white, faultless in form. In his pedigree 


41 A. R. 0. dams have butter records which average 
over 25 Ibs. in 7 days. Not a skip or blank until the 
fifth generation. Can any other bull make such a show- 


ing? E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


jas Holstein Bulls 


Pure-bred Holsteins of superior breeding. Breeding 
and prices on application. A. L. Kessler, Brandt, Pa. 





Ses iy | 





} Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Quantity of production and persistency of 
mil king during ' periods are weli -known 
I 





characteristics of Holsteins. Dr pping ber 
first calf at about two years old the average 
ow, if well eared for, will produce from 5,000 
to 6. 060 pounds of milk in ten mo ths, and 
she will inerease the production every year 
until at five years, she will give from 7,000 to 


9,000 pounds. 

If fed to their ability to digest and assimi- 
late food, many Holsteins will exceed tis 
| | production. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y, 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 








| ‘Lanewater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Renicisutl 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
ry of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. — pas 


you. Write for the sto 























Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE—100 HEAD 


All young, well bred and nicely marked, 


some fresh and others due within sixty 
days. Also 50 high-grade 1 and 2-yr.-old 
heifers, and Reg. and Grade bulls ready 


for service. 


?. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. ¥. 








Hiliscroft Farms 


Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengerveld DeKol and 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 
farmers’ price. 

GEO. R. HILL, 


HOLSTEIN- 


Towanda, Pa. 











s01h “aieb 
FRIESIAN 
BULL §$ taatle 














Heifer caives. 


HOLSTEIN week old, crated on cars, 


Tully, $10 to $15 each. Registered and high 
grade cows, also registered bulls. 


REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N. Y. 


4_holstein, 1 





Branch address: Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa 


NOW is the TIME 


A. R, O. bull calf born May 2d, 1913. Sire, Admiral 
Gelsche Hamilton No.55722. His dam, De Kol Bessié 





Pauline Paul, record 28.44 lbs. butter and 594.59 Ibs. 
milk in 7 days. She has a 29.13 lb. daughter and 
31 Jb. sister. Dam of calf, Paladin Raphaelia ey = 
at two years old, 15.01 It butter in 7 days. 
is a daughter of Paladin Burké with 19 officially tee 
two-year-olds that average nearly 50 Ibs. milk each 
and °15.40 Ibs. butter in 7 days This calf is about’= 
one-half white. Price $75 registered, transferred end 
crated. BRADLEY FULLER, UT Y. 
150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
’ 50 fresh cows, milking 40 to 60 Ibs. per day. 50 cows due 


to freshen within 0) days. 5 cows bred to freshen next 
August and September. All young, extra large and in 
excellent condition. 5 
We Tuberculin Test 
Heifer calves, one week old qpaned and aboard cars, 
$10 to $15. Young stock. Allag 
ALSO THOROU GHBRE ‘D CATTLE 
Wadsworth and Ellis, MeGraw, N. ¥. 
Pre papper tive buyers met at Cortland 
Telephone from Cortland. Cortland 14¥F.2. McGraw, 198. 


FOR SALE | 


One carload of 


Grade Cows 


One hundred head of calves, 1? 
50 calves one week 
P. V. LARKIN, Marathon, N.Y. 





due soon. 
to 12 months old. 
three months old. 


Crestmont Farms 


Offers a few young bull calves from 
registered Holstein cows having official 
records from 17 lbs butter in 7 days ef 
We can suit any taste in color an 
breeding, and the price is right if taken 
while young. We need the room. Ask 








about them. H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 
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Tuttle’s Report---XV 


ROP it?’ she echoed “How?” 

“T’m no longer even your 

D pseudo-husband I drop. the 
‘name Aswad with all it might imply.” 
She blushed crimson and could not 


meet his gaze 
“fm sorry if I've 
she started 
Garrison in 
‘I'm glad 
happened 
But—T h« odore 
over this!’ 


been the cause—— 


terrupted. 

glad of everything that’s 
Ve’ll say no more of that, 
how he will gloat 


“If he finds out Mr Fairfax is crazy, 
-he could overthrow the will,” sug- 
“But—-what's the use 


gested Dorothy 


of thinking of that, if a new will comes 


te light? It’s a dreadfully mixed :f- 
fair.” She stepped out in the hall and 
Garrison led the way to the elevator 


farther to the rear. Fhe chains of a car 
were descerding rapidly. 


“Please try not to detest the hour 
I came to see you first,” she said, hold- 
ing out her ‘hand, “if you can.” 


“J’ll try,” said Garrison, holding the 
precious little fingers for a second over 
the conventional time. 


Glancing up at him quickly she saw 
a bright smile in his eye. Joy was in 
ter heart. The.car was at the floor 

“Good-by,’’ she said, “till we meet 


again—soon 


*“Good-by,” he answered 


She stepped in the cage and was 
dropped from his sight, but her last 
glance nained—and made him 
happy 


Night-Walkers 


Tuttle had returned by the time Gar- 
rison came once more to his office. He 
entered the roorm behind his chief, and 


Garrison clesed the door. 
"Well? said Jerold, “any news?” 
‘got adtine on young Robinson,” 


answered Tittle. “‘He’s gone to a small 
resort naméd Rockbeach, up on the 
coast of Massachusetts, but his father 
doesn’t know his business, or if he 
does he deni¢s it.” 

*Rockbeach? said Garrison, who 
realized at once that Theodore had 
gone there to search out the justice of 


the peace who had married Dorothy 
and Fairfax Is he up there still?” 
“He hadn't come home this morn- 


g” 
What so long an absence on Theo- 
dore’s part might signify was a matter 


purely of conjecture. There was noth- 
ing more to ke done but await devel- 
opments. Whatever young Robinson's 
scheme, it might be wholly disorgan- 


ized by the latest will that John Hardy 
had drawn 
“What about the two 


fellows who attacked me 


dagoes—the 
in the park?” 


inquired Garrison. Have you found 
out anything ,concerning them?” 
Tuttle replied with a question. 


“Haven't you seen it in the papers? 
‘Seen what? 


“Why, the bomb explosion and the 
rest of it—all Black Hand business 
last night,’ answered Tuttle. “One of 


our pair was killed outright, and the 
other’ one’s dying, from a premature 
explosion of:one of their gas-pipe car- 
tridges. They attempted to blow up a 
boiler, under a tenement belonging to 
&@ man they'd tried to bleed, and it got 
‘em both.” 

He took from his pocket a two-col- 
umn clipping from a morning news- 
Paper, and placed it en the desk. 

“Out-of my hands, then; no chance 
to help send them up,” commented 

son refiectively, as he glanced 
through the article. “I'll keep this, if 
you don’t mind,” he added. “It may 
be useful with Robinson—in helping 
tO warm up his blood.’ 

“I. tried to carry out instructions,” 
Said Tuttle, “but I couldn’t find out 
Where they were till this came out in 
Print. I hope there’s something else 
I can do.” 

Garrison thought for a moment. 

“How many times have you been 
here to report?’ 

“Two or three times every day.” 


ave you noticed a tall, lght- 

rsreneny oo with a long mustache, 
ere at all, ei 

Yesterday” ther today or 


. “If he’s got blue eyes and wears a 
Town striped suit, he was here this 
ane st a asked me where he could 
u uttl * 

el a e answered. Is that 
ern ne Same.- His name is Fairfax. 
i ’s. the real Fairfax. He’ll be likely 

return. Until Robinson appears 


_ alice you can keep your eye on this 


ce, spot Fairfax, and then keep him 






Husband by 


Proxy 


A’ mystery story which centers arcuad 
a beautiful young woman, an unusual 


will and a clever young criminologsst 


By Jack Steele 


shadowed for a time. 
lives, where he goes, 
does."’ 

“Anything more?” 

“Keep track of old man Robinson, 
and let me know as soon as Theodore 
returns.” 

Tuttle rose as if to go. He hesitated, 
turning his hat in his hands. 

“Would it be asking too much if I 
Suggested I need a little money?” he 
inquired. *‘The Robinsons pay with hot 
air.” 

“I can let you have twenty-five,’ 
said Garrison, pulling out his y apldiy 
diminishing roll. “That do? 

“Fine,’’ said Tuttle, receiving the 
bills, “‘When shall I Pe. 

A messenger boy came plunging in 
at the door without the slightest for- 
mality. 


Find » where he 
and’ what he 





“Telegram for Garrison,” he said. 
“Sign here.” 
“Wait half a minute, Tuttle,” said 


Garrison, tearing open the envelope, 
as the boy was departing, and he read 
the wire almost at a glance. 


The Telegram’s Contents 


It was dated from Branchville. 

Come up here as soon as possible. 
Important. James Pike. 

For a moment Garrison failed to 
remember the personality of, James 
Pike. Then it came with a flash—the 
coroner! Aware at once that the tale 
of possible murder in the Hardy case 
had been spread and discussed all over 
the state, he realized that Pike, and 
others who had been concerned when 
John Hardy's body was found in their 
jurisdiction, might have come upon 
new material, 

“Nothing to add to instructions,” 
he said to Tuttle. “I shall be out of 
tewn tonight, and perhaps a part of to- 
morrow 

Tuttle took his leave. Garrison 
paced up and down the office floor for 
half an hour. He was very much in 
hopes that word might come from 
Dorothy as to where she had chosen a 
room. The afternoon was gone, and 
he was famished. He left at last, went 
to a restaurant, ate a hearty meal, and 
returned to the office rather late. On 
the floor lay a notification of a special 
delivery letter, to be had at the nearest 
su bstation, 

He was there in the shortest possible 
time. 

The letter was from Dorothy It 
began “Dear Jerold,”’ but it merely in- 
formed him she had found apartr-ents 
on Madison avenue, not far from 
Twenty-ninth street 





Mother's 
Squeaky Chair 


By Mary Youngs 





QUEER old rocking chair 


; ay re stan 
Right by my little bed. 
It has a cover on the back 
With yellow flowers and red 
And when I have been very good 
And prayed with all my might, 
I go to Mother, and | say— 
“Rock me to sleep. tonight.” 


I'm very big to rock to sleep. 
I'm nearly half past five, 
And Mother says: Why. baby's 
back. 
As sure as I'm alive 
But then she takes me on her lap. 
Although my legs hang down. 
And laughs, and says, “ Now. 
Baby dear. 
We're off to Sleepy Town.” 


Eenk-awnk, eenk-awnk.” the 
old chair goes. 
. It has a sing-song squeak ; 





Po Oe gr tet 


He wrote her a note to acquaint her 
with the fact that new developments 
calied him at once to Branchville, 
whence he might continue to Albany, 
‘and tpie, .with a dozen magniificent 
roses, -he sent by special messérigey to 
Miss Jeraldine Root. He was still en- 
abled to catch a fairly early train from 
Grand Central station. A little after 
eight.o’clock he arrived in Branchville, 
fcund James Pike’s real estate office 
ablaze with light, and walked ip on 
that busy;gentieman, who rose ih ext 
citement to grasp him by the hand 
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“You got my wire’?’’ demanded Mr 
Pike. “I’m awful glad you came I 
turned up something in the Hardy case 


Gota 
fifteen 


that I think you ought to know. 
man coming ‘round here in 
minutes who read up on the murder 
suspicions and the rest of it, and he 
saw a stranger, down in Hickwood the 
night of Hardy's death, get into 
Hardy’s room at Mrs Wilson's, It just 
struck me you ought to know, and so 
I wired.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Garri- 
son, “I consider this highly important. 
Who is your man?” 

“He ain’t a man, he’s a boy; young 
Will Barnes,” amended the coroner 
“Most people think he's just a lazy, 
ho-adcount young feller, but I’ve ail- 
ways said he was growin’. Goes fishin’ 
a good deal, of course, but There 
he goes, now!"" He ran to the .door, 
through the glass of which he had 
—_ a tall, lanky youth across the 
wa 





EL, Will!” he yelled, “come over, 
the New York man is waiting!” 

Young Barnes came slowly 
the highway. 

“T’ve got to git some hooks,” he 
“If I don’t get ‘em now the 
close.” 

“This is 
hooks.” an’ 
here. Mr Garrison, 
Will, Mr Garrison, 
tective.” 

Quite 
personality or calling, 
and shook his Land. 

Garrison looked him over quickly. 

“You're the man who saw a stranger 
going into Hardy’s room, at Mrs Wil- 
son's, the night that Hardy died, I 
believe ?"’ he said. “How did you hap- 
pen to be there?” 

“He lives right 
Mr Pike. 

“I was gettin’ 
Will. 

“Night-walkers?"” 
People?” 

“Fishin’ worms,"’ supplied Mr Pike 
“Angleworms walk at night and Will 
gits ‘em for bait, Goes out with a dark 
lantern and picks ’em up.’ 

“I see," said Garrison “What sort 
of a looking person was the man who 
got into Mrs Wilson’s house?” 

“A little shaver, that’s all I 
see,”’ said the youthful angler. 

The description tallied closely with 
all that Garrison had heard before of 
Hiram Cleave, or Foster Durgin 

“Very good,” he said. “Did you see 
what he did in the room?” 

“Didn't do nuthin’ but steal a couple 
of cigars,’’ informed the disciple of 
Walton. “He wasn’t there more'n 


across 


said. 
store’ll 


important than 
Pike. “Come in 
this is Mr Barnes 
the New York de- 


more 
7ered 


Garrison's 
advanced 


unimpressed by 
Will 


near,’’ volunteered 


night-walkers,"’ said 


repeated Garrison, 


could 


about a minute. 
“But he did steal a couple of cigars 
echoed Garrison, keenly 


alert to the 





*Eenk-awnk, eenk-awnk.” I try 
to talk. 
But I—forget—to—speak. 
“Eenk-awnk, eenk-awnk.” the 
old chair says— 
From some place far and deep 
I hear it call “Eenk-awnk, eenk- 
awnk— 
And then 
I 
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vital saniténnee of this new. eviderce, 
‘Did he take them from the ta 6?” 


“Nope. Took ‘em out of a box.” 
“Then game out by the me and < ¥ 
departed? 
“Yep, he sneaked,” 
“Why didn’t you ‘tet bayone ‘of this | 
be fore ?” 
‘Nobody 
“And he 
Wilson, 


asked me."’ > 
ain't got no uge jfor Mra 
not she for him,”’ pplement- 4 
ed the coroner, .“But'! thougst you | 
ought to know:"’ Ff 

“Would you know the 
you should see him?” 
quired 

“Sure.” 

“Do you know where he 


‘man again if; 
Garrison in- 


went when | 


he left the house, or yard? Dfd you + 
follo- him at all?” ? 
“No, the night-walkers was too 
thick.’ : t 


Garrison knew the tay of the yard at | 
Mrs Wilson's He knew the room. 
There was no particular reason for | 
visiting the scene again. There was 
nothing, in fact, to do at all except te 
visit the dealer in New York who had 
sold the cigars to Dorothy, and hope | 
for. news of Foster Durgin or the | 
speedy arrival of the photograph of 
Cleave, which the old man in Rock- ' 
dale had promised. He asked one ~ 
more question. 

“Was he young, 

“Don't know,” 
“He didn't say.” 

Garrison rose to. go. 

“This is all of the 


or old?” 


said Will, grinning. 


utmost impor- 


tance I may be obliged to have you 
come down to New York—if I can 
find the man. But when you come it 


will be at my 

“The fishin’s 
objected Will 
New York.” 

“You can pick yourself out a five- 
dollar rod,” added Garrison, “I'll wire 
you when to come.” 

Garrison left for Albany at once. He 
found himself obliged to take a round- 
about course which brought him there 
late in the night In the morning he 
succeeded in running down a John W. 
Spikeman, who had served as Hardy's 
lawyer for many years 


expense.’ 
awful good right now,” 
“I don’t know about 


e@ No Help from Spikeman 


The man was ill in bed, delirious, a 
condition which had lasted for several 
days. Naturally no word concerning 
the Hardy affair had come to his no- 
tice—hence his silence on the subject, 
a silence which Garrison had not here- 
tofore understood. He. conld' not -be 
seen, and to see him wou!d have been 
of no avail, since his mind was tem- 
porarily deranged. 

The utmost that Garrison could do 
was to go to the clerk at his office. 
This man, avery fleshy person, decid- 
edly English and punctilious, was most 


reluctant to divulge what he was 
pleased to term the professional se- 
crets of the office 


of flattery and a 
clever cross-examination, he at length 
admitted that Mr Hardy had drawn a 
vill, within a week of his death,that Mr 
Spikeman had declared it perfect, and 
he and another had signed it as wit- 
nesses all in proper form. Concerning 
the contents of the document he was 
absolutely dumb. No amount of ques- 
tioning, flattery, or persuasion would 
induce him to divulge so much as a 
word of what he had witnessed 

Garrison gave up with one more in- 
quiry ; 

“Was the will deposited here in Mr 
Spikeman’ 8s vault? 

“No, sir,”’ said the clerk; “Mr Hardy 
tcok it with him when he went.” 

Garrison's hopes abruptly wilted. 

Leaving Spikeman’s office, ‘Garrison 
walked aimlessly away, réflecting on 
the many complications so recently de- 
veloped, together with the factors in 
the case, and all its possibilities. He 
was shutting from his mind, as far as 
possible, the thoughts of Fairfax, Dor- 
othy’s husband, whose coming he haé 
feared by intuition from the first. 

The actual appearance of a husband 
on the scene had come as a shock, de- 
spite his many warnings to himself. 
What could develop along that partic- 
ular line was more than he cared to 
conjecture. He felt himself*robbed, 
distracted, all but purposeless, yet 
knew he must still go on with Dor- 
ethy’s affairs, though the other man 
reap the reward. 

Forcing his mind to the Hardy af- 
fair, he found himself standing as one 
at the edge where things ought to be 
patent; nevertheless a fog was there, 
obscuring all in mystery. 

Some man had entered Hardy's 
room and tampered with Dorothy's 
cigars. This did not necessarily ab- 
solve Charles Scott, the insurance ben- 
eficiary, from suspicion, yet was all in 
his favor, The Hiram Cleave was an 
unknown quantity. Unfortunately the 
general description of the man who 
had entered Hardy's room tallied 
closely with Dorothy’s description of 
Foster Durgin, whom she herself sus- 
pected of the crime. He had been in 
Hickwood, lurking near his unclé for 
several days. He had since run away 
and was apparently in hiding. 

Intending to make an endeavor _~¥ 
seek out young Durgin and 
him with Barnes, ;ho had seen the = 
truder in Hardy’s room, and intending. " 
also to visit the dealer im tobacco 
whon Dorothy. had Supemnces: 
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Revenge Is Sweet 
M. GIBSON 
I’ve toiled and tried and worried, 
I’ve goné the cook-books through, 
Till my brain is tired and flurried, 
And my hands and patience, too. 


I’ve had the best instruction 
From the ablest cooks in town, 
And my pies are crisp and dainty 
And delicately brown. 


But apple, mince or pumpkin, 
Of. any form or shade, 

Are nothing to my husband 
Like the pies his mother made. 


So I'll give the struggle over, 
And throw my pride away, 
But as sure as I’m a mother 
’ll be avenged some day. 


My bonnie lads are growing, 
And they’ll not be afraid 

To tell their future spouses 
What pies their mother made. 


Easy Ways of Doing Work 


IMES certainly have changed. 

| Baek in our grandmother’s 

day the boast of a good house- 

wife after accomplishing a task was 

how hard she had worked doing it. 

Seemingly, they judged how well the 

work was done by the amount of 
backache it took to accomplish it. 

To be sure, that is the way some 
things acquire their value. If we 
could pick gold up anywhere it would 
not have value as a purchasing agent. 
lt is the scarcity and the labor in- 
volved in getting it which makes at a 
thing of worth. 

However, all this which is sue in 
the foregoing example does not” prove 
true in regard to housework, and the 
modern woman has learned this. She 
deems her sister woman who doesn’t 
as much as possible make her head 
save her heels and back—an ineflicient 
type. Modern methods have done 
much to lighten the housewife’s bur- 
den, and it is a wise woman who uses 
as many labor-saving ways and devices 
as she can compass. 

It is so easy to fall into a rut with 
one’s tasks; to do them so mechani- 
cally that you dont stop to think if 
there might not be an easier way of 
doing some of them. Even a few mo- 
tions saved on each one counts up at 
the end of the day to a pretty sizable 
saving. 

But what is a labor-saving method 
for one household does not always 
prove to be soto the next one, exist- 
ing under different conditions. That 
is why the usual advice given in the 
magazines on this subject fails to 
prove of help. You must use your. own 
brains and work out your own salvation. 

One woman may find getting her 
baking done, sorting them clothes, put- 
ting them to soak, etc, on Monday and 
washing on Tuesday best, while her 
own sister may prefer doing a little 
more hustling on Monday and getting 
what is usually the hardest work in 
the house out of the way on the first 
day of the week. 

Some women heartily dislike having 
washing around excepting the one day 
set aside for it and others perhaps not 
overly strong and having small chil- 
dren, find that by keeping a large 
bucket and small washboard handy, a 
few pieces may be washed out during 
the week and the usual wash lightened. 

So it goes with every branch of 
work in your house. Your housekeep- 
ing is a business, the same as that of a 
manufacturer or retail merchant, The 
modern business man spends honrs of 
his time planning how to get the same 
results with a less expenditure of 
Why does he’ do it? 
Because it pays him and it will pay 
you, 

It is every woman's right to have 
some time for rest and recreation, but 
the average woman in a busy house- 
hold can only get it by careful plan- 
ning, in other words, by using the 
brains the Lord gave her. 

THE JILOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


The Question of Authority 


Ss. H. 

While all your readers are inter- 
ested in the problem of the domestic 
relations of older and younger women, 
it seems a good time to put in a 
word I have long wanted to say to 
offer a key which I am sure will fit 
the situation in many homes. 

My word of help is not for the ill- 
natured or domineering women, who 
at their time of life are probably un- 
changeable, but. for the many nice old 
ladies who are honestly trying to be 
agreeable members of their new 
house 

That is the case in my own house; 
Il am the younger woman. 











I do not feel myself badly used Ly 
fate, for I believe the majority of 
women who are so fortunate as to 
have a home of their own at my age 
find themselves forced by circum- 
stances or by their own sense of 
Christian duty to give up its sacred 
privacy and the precious privilege of 
unshared ownership by opening it to 
some older kinswoman whose own 
household is a thing of the past. 

I believe most of us younger ones 
try (in the beginning anyway) to 
make this sacrifice ehoertuile and gen- 
erously, but the fact remains that it 
is always a _ sacrifice, and therefore 
it seems to me the larger cbligation 
to adopt and conform rests on the 
woman who, despite all considerations 
of board paid or services rendered, is 
still the guest. 

It is hard, I know, for old people 
to change their ways, but still the ob- 
ligation is there. 

My own case, as I have said, is not 
hard—indeed, I am fortunate, for 
my elderly relative is always amiable 
and well meaning, and tries very hard 
to be helpful. 

The great ‘trouble is that she does 
not help in the right way, and that 
is the point which impels me to write 
this letter. 

Much of her help is really a hin- 
drance, and much more of it I 
silently resent as a liberty on her 
part—trespassing on my authority and 
Tights in my own home. 

The instances are petty, but con- 
tinual, and the feeling of displeasure 
and dissatisfaction which is becoming 
habitual in me ruins my own comfort 
and doubtless makes me less pleasant 
than I should be to my poor old lady, 
though I try hard to keep my feelings 
to myself. 

Now all this tittle daily friction is 
preventable—that is my point! 

Every instance is due to the one 
fundamental mistake of her working 
independently, without consulting me, 
who am the head of the house and 
responsible for the work done in it. 

For lack of this little spirit of 
rightful deference (or of mere co- 
operation) she sweeps a room just 
after I have dusted it, or dusts when 
I am about to sweep, throws away 
scraps I meant to save, puts away 
utensils I have just brought out .o 


24s: 








herself than to write our complaints 
to the public at large. 
Why don’t we do it? 


It seems so 
sane and _ simple. But the fact 
that none of us do shows there must 
be some strong reason in human na- 
ture that holds us back. Perhaps it 
is considerations of hospitality, of 
courtesy or kindness, that tie our 
tongues, We simply cannot bring 
ourselves to hurt her feelings or make 
her uncomfortable, and so each of us 
is helpless in our own particular case, 
but we write in the hope that seed so 
widely scattered may somewhere 
find fertile soil. 

Would it be too hard, dear mother, 
or mother-in-law, to remember that 
though “age commands respect” and 
all rightful deference and considerate- 
ness, it does not in itself confer cu- 
thority, especially in the domain of 
another woman? 

Please just consult the lady of the 
house, even though she be your own 
granddaughter, and sixty years 
younger than you. 





Kindliness 
MARY W. PORTER 

A few evenings ago I went to a gos- 
pel meeting, Il was early. Some fifteen 
people were present. The lights were 
turned low. Nobody seemed particu- 
larly interested in anybody else. No- 
body seemed to be finding any special 
gladness in life, Suddenly there was 
the sound of heavy footsteps in the 
anteroom and the thud of a cane. In- 
stantly, everybody, from the evangelist 
to the smallest boy, began to smile. 
The smallest boy simply voiced what 
we all thought: 

“It’s Gram ’pa!” 

The door opened and the man who 
is “Gram’pa”’ to the whole hamlet 
came in. Everybody greeted him, and 
then everybody smiled at his neighbor, 
too. “Gram’'pa’s” cheer, I knew, meant 
more than the smile to us all. I sup- 
pose that to every man, woman and 
child in that room it ealled to mind 
scme deed of Kindness which the old 
man had done for him or for her, To 
me, it suggested the faithfuiness with 
which, a half year before, he had per- 
formed the duties of my loved ones 

















Beets and Potatoes Make a Good Winter Salad 


use, and establishes new places for 
both my things and her own. 

In short, she uses her own ju ‘g- 
ment in each case, and her judgment 
is not particularly good. 

Most of these things are trifles, of 
course, but the total counts up 

I think that the underlying cause 
must be the instinctive feeling of an 
older person that her age and expe- 
rience necessarily make her wiser than 
her junior. 

This is not always the fact, and if 
it were it would not signify. Her 
ways may be better than mine, but 
my ways are mine because I have 
chosen them in preference to cli 
others, and surely the house mistress 
is the person who has the right to 
choose, 

In practice I am not as severe as 
this sounds. I do try to be consid- 
erate, and to adapt my ways as far 
as it at all reasonable to her life- 
long habits, but my guest would be 
a far more welcome inmate of my 
house if I did not have to try so hard 
and so constantly. 

I .was much struck and amused 
by the comment of another contrib- 
utor, that it would be wiser to speak 
kindly but plainly to the offender 


who were away from home watching 
by my bedside in a far city. 

As soon as the door closed after 
“Gram ’pa’s” entrance the whole at- 
mosphere of the room seemed changed, 
One of the evangelists turned up the 
lights and briskly opened the meeting. 

The young preachers told us, in sub- 
stance, that the laborers are few for 
God’s Great Harvest. They told us 
that it was the love of God kept 
brightly burning in their hearts that 
made possible the sacrifices they were 
making in going about among stran- 
gers to preach for the savings of sin- 
ners from a lost eternity. 

As I listened I thought of “Gram- 
*pa’s”’ cheery smile and kindly deeds, 
I thought of what he had said to me 
when everybody was criticizing a 
neighbor who was “down on his luck.” 

“IT tell you what ’tis—if you, or I, or 
Mrs Grundy were in that man’s place, 
perhaps we shouldn't have done any 
better.”’ 


Breathes there a girl on earth today, 
with hair that’s slowly turning gray, 
who in the mirror scans her head and 
ne’er unto herself hath said, as she 
lets out a soulful sigh: “TI really think 
I ought to dye?” 





How About Your Newspapers? 


ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


So much has been said and writtey | 
on the subject, and newspapers 
such very ordinary affairs, that m 
women think it is “just talk” w 
they hear about newspapers lighte 
the housework. Try only one of t | 
methods and see if it doesn't help, 

My sink strainer helps a lot a) 
keeping the sink and drain clean, | 
small particles of food and. espec 
coffee grounds find their way thro 
Each morning when the basket 
emptied, I line it with one thick 
of newspaper in which I have tory 
slit or two—not holes, but mere : 
or tears. This allows the water 4 
filter through without a particle of any 
substance accompanying it. Now I cag 
rinse the coffee pot without carryanl 
it out of doors as of yore; consequent. 
ly both time and steps are saveg 
When the basket is emptied it is cleay) 
and needs only a weekly scrubb 

The drain does not become clogged § 
frequently. The sink does not requige 
cleaning so often. At the end of@ 
week those six small pieces of news 
paper have saved a lot of work. 

At the back of my kitchen tabig 
there is always a pile of papers tom 
into half-sheets which I spread on the 
table under any utensil taken from the 
stove in serving a meal, One of thes 
sheets crumpled into a rough ball rey 
moves soot from the bottom of kettle 


and frying pans before washing. es 
The dish into which we scrape ta’ 
scraps for the chickens is lined : 


one of these papers before using 
is never unpleasont to wash. 

A quick and agreeable: way to eh 
greesy cooking dishes is to spre 
thick newspaper in a pan; into 
scrape the dry contents of each 
by means of balls of crumpled p 
gather up the edges from the pan 
burn, be 


The Other Side 


SELMA L, HILLERYFTE 





“No, thank you, Mrs Orme, I 
sit down. I just ran over to 
that pattern I promised you. I’m 
pecting the teacher to tea tonight, 
I want to have eve rything ready 
I can visit instead of work.’ z 

“Well, I’m not going: to invite Her 
here right away, and don’t you forget | 
it! Maybe you .hadn’t heard “he 
severely she punished. poor -li 
Tommie—yes, and your boy was in ih 
too. Such a little thing they did, tog 
Mrs Armor!” - 

“Yes, Robert told me his side of 
the story and that’s just the reasom 
why I’m inviting Miss Paisley tonight 
(’ve found from experience that there’: 
usually another side to every story, 
and when the truth becomes knowl 
the complainant is generally found t© 
be in the wrong. Mind, I’m not say- 
ing this is always so, but J find it pays 
to give the other party a chance 
least to defend herself. Of prt 
know our children are the dearest ané 
best little rascals in the world,” 9he” 
laughed, “but at the same time you. 
and I occasionally find it necessary-4@ 
discipline them, and what must it 8 
when one has twenty or thirty just is 
them-—or worse! 

“T concede that if the children have 
told. all the facts in this case 
teacher was altogether too severe, : 
just listen: I visited school one aftete. 
noon and had an opportunity to s@) 
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A Trial Subscription for 
a Friend Will Only Cost 
10 Cents for 10 Weeks 
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If you have a friend or neigh== 
bor who doesn’t read Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist ev- 
ery week—send us 10 cents 
and his name and address-—-We 
will send him the paper 10 weeks 
on trial and send him a postaly 
that youare sending him the pa- 
per with yourcompliments—You — 
can subscribe’ for as many 
friends as you wish. ! 
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Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


the grandest Washer the 
aoe ees ever known. So easy to 
win that it’ s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clomes spotlessly clean ip 
double-quick tt me. Six minutes 
Gaishee a tubful. 
Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravi 
Washer on 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 

If you are responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 

us pay the freight. See 

the wonders it performs. 

Thousands being used. 

Every user delighted, 

They write us bush- 

els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold on ttle paymen Write for 
fascinating Free Book ¢ Took! All c | correspond: 
ence should be addressed to Washer 
1197 Court St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
Hive In Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED: Honest Ener- 

in every commay to sell our big 

etic Men lin o of gooded irect to farmers. 

PERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. We fully instract 

Farmers, iaborers, mechanies, or any men willing 
tqwork can make 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 


handling our t e sellers. Exclusive territorygiven. We 

furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to carr 

Re yo ur own boss in a pleasant, permanen 
once for tull particn- 





goods 
a profitable business. Write 
lars giving age and occupation. 


THE DUOFORM CO., Dept 5, NORTH JAVA, N. Y 





WE SHIP ov APPROVAL 


l without a cent ot rpreeer Se the frei, 
IV allow 10 DAY: 
ir ONLY cos OST oo cost io learn ont 
unheard of marvelous offers O@ 


e 1914 baie NES cles. 
FACTORY Do mot buy 


a bicycle or 
a pair of DR Y PRIC ICE me at any price 
unti-you write for our large Art Catalog 
= learn our wonder /ial proposition on first 


ale bicy: r to your tc town. 
RIDER ENTS crywhere are 
pe ing big 


oA AG! and Le our bicycles. 

We etl cheaper than any other 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
repairs and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices, 


lemes. 
Hot Wait; write -— for our Wie” das 
MEAD CYCLE Co. - HICAGO 


HOYING FIC TURE MACHINE 





nuine imported Mov- 
icture Machine with 4 


and we send machine 
Films. 


FRIEND SOAP CO., 


— Dept. 238. 
Wire 159 views CONCORD JCT., MASS. 
Ladies’ -Gent’s 


Watches =xrysp 

All American Makes and Guaranteed. ears Experience. 
rule 

A. L. Fawcett ” New Albany, Pa. 


BETWEEN TWO LIVES 
& Drum of the Passing of the Old and the Coming of 
im Rural Life: By Charles William 
~ Just'the thing for amateurs. An ideal pla: -¢-- for Lit 
farmers’ clubs, rural schools, agricultura 
Snow ont and other organizations in country Seecite In 
ts. Stage and costume adaptable to the simplest 
facilities. +! rich and fall of theglory and beanty of 
country life. Will afford an entire evenim . 
— and country ne paeone. Fa a 
Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for ‘ormi 
Gt special prices Send orders to se ng play 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
815 Feurth Avenee, New York City, N.Y. 
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Any boy will be 
pleased with this 
Teddy Bear 
which we are sell- 
ing out at a big 
reduction. The 
pattern is 4 
inches high and 
is printedon 
strong muslin 
cloth which is to 
be sewed togeth- 
er and stuffed 
with sawdust or 
any other suitable 

Our stock is 
limited. Order 
early 
PRICE, 2 
POSTPAID 9c 


PEERLESS MERCHANDISE COMPANY 
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a few things You know that 
little Kine boy, the one with those 
pretty curls? Well, he just seemed 
possessed that afternoon to get into 
mischief. She had to reprove him 
several times, and yet she was as 
sweet and patient as could be. His 
eyes just twinkled with mischief after 
every reproof, and every offense was 
a little worse than the last. At length 
Miss Paisley stood at the board writ- 
ing and had just asked the class to 
give their closest attention to the sen- 
tence on the board, when that little 
imp of a Clarence started his pencil 
rolling down his desk—I was watching 
him and he did it deliberately—and at 
the same time he contrived to have 
three books and a slate fall to the 
floor. 

“Miss Paisley had been on the look- 
out for a new piece of Master Kine’s 
mischief, and she calmly walked to 
her desk, took out her strap and— 
well, you can imagine the rest! A 
few days afterward I heard Mrs Kine 
tell the director that she ‘hoped he 
wouldn’t hire such a nervous teacher 
again. That just because she was 
cross and out of sorts herself she had 
punished poor, dear little Clarence 
simply because he had accidentally 
upset his books upon the floor!’ 1 
just up and told her the truth (excuse 
the grammar), and I advised her to 
do a little more talking with the 
teacher and a little less talking about 
her 


” “Well, perhaps you’re right to some 
extent, Mrs Armor, but I know of 
eases where I’m positive Miss Paisley 
was in the wrong.” 

“I don’t doubt it, I’ve been a teacher 
myself—taught a whole term and that 
satisfied me—-and I realized that such 
an exalted being as a teacher can do 
wrong. But please, Mrs Orme, do 
give teachers as a class the credit of 
wanting to set things right if they 
doerr. I’m going to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with Miss Paisley tonight, 
and I’m sure we’ll both be better able 
to train our children in the way they 
should go. Anyway, I’m convinced 
she has a right to tell her side of the 
story, and furthermore that she really 
is trying to do her very best for all 
our boys and girls.” 

“She certainly has a good champion 
in you,” laughed Mrs Orme. “I don’t 
believe my boy would knowinylg tell 
an untruth,” she added, “but a thing 
looked at from a child’s point of view 
is very often different in the eyes of 
the more mature; so I think I won’t 
judge too harshly until I know the 
real facts in the case.” 

“My sentiments exactly.” And Mrs 
Armor clasped her friend’s hand for 
a moment, then ran lightly down the 
steps and away towar] her home. 


Books for the Children 


PEARL CHENOWITH 

During the long winter evenings is 
the time to gather the family around 
the evening lamp and enjoy the hours 
to the fullest. The pleasantest and no 
doubt the most profitable way to while 
away a winter's night is by reading, If 
there are children in the home this is 
a splendid opportunity for cultivating 
in them a love of good literature. 

The home which does this early in 
life will not have to face the problem 
of keeping the boys and girls off the 
street later. The best brand of culture 
may be acquired around the fireside. 
The normal child has a natural crav- 
ing for .information. His reading 
should be wisely directed by an older 
head, that he may not obtain useless 
or harmful knowledge or get false 
ideas of life. There are many bad 
books to be guarded against, but a 
child’s taste for the good ones may be 
so trained that he would not read a 
trashy production if placed in his 
hands. 

The baby of three or four should 
have a Mother Goose book. Select an 
edition that has left out faulty and un- 
desirable jingles and one that has 
beautiful pictures instead of ugly ones. 
The child of five or six should hear the 
time-honored fairy tales of Hans 
Christian Anderson; and when a little 
older should gain a knowledge of 
mythology that will enable him to un- 
derstand the references he will often 
find in the best literature. Among the 





best myths are The Golden Fieece, The 
Paradise of Children, The Chimera, 
The Giant Builder, Balder and the 
Mistletoe, The Dwarf’s Gifts, The 
Child of the Forest. Children should 
know, too, the legendary heroes—King 
Arthur and his knights, Frithiof, 
Ralph, the charcoal-burner, Siegfried, 
Rodrigo and Rustem. These noble and 
fearless champions help the boy read- 
er to form safe ideals, 

Good stories for the youth are Goody 
Two-Shoes, Simple Susan, The Swiss 
Family Robinson and The Purple Jar. 

The boy fond of romance and adven- 
ture will like Careers of Danger and 
Daring by Cleveland Moffet, A Ram- 
bler’s Lease by Bradford Torrey, The 
Biography of a Locomotive Engineer 
by Henry Frith and True Bear Stories 
by Joaquin Miller. 

Around the home fireside where 
everyone feels free to discuss his fa- 
vorite book is the best place to read 
the classics. Be sure you have 
Rip Van Winkle, Romulus, Ulgsses in 
Ithaca, The Apple of Discord, Story 
of Virginia, Ladronius, The Prince of 
Thieves, The Wanderings of The Tro- 
jen Aeneas, and The Miraculous 
Pitcher. 

Every man or woman of culture is 
familiar with the writings of Shakes- 
peare, Every child should know some 
of them. Probably those easiest to 
understand are The Merchant of Ven- 
ige, The Tempest and The Comedy of 
Errors. 

Every person who wishes to be con- 
sidered well-read must know these six 
books. They are interesting to the 
average child of fourteen: Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Gulliver’s Travels, The Ara- 
bian Nights, Don Quixote, The Travels 
of Baron Munchausen and Robinson 

soe. 





Apple Season 

LALIA MITCHELI 
Apples are winter’s fruit and eaten 
raw they are the most healthful fruit 
grown. Besides the usual stewed 
apples there are pleasant variations. 


ROSE APPLES—Pare a half dozen 
tart apples and cut them. in halves. 
In a stewpan place a cup of water, 
half a cup of sugar and a tablespoon 
of the red cinnamon drop candies such 
as children like. When the apples are 
tender but still retain their form, re- 
move to a glass dish, boil down the 
liquid until syrupy and then pour it 
over them. 

BAKED APPLES—Remove the core 
from large smooth apples and fill in 
with honey. Bake in a moderate 
oven. Maple sugar may also be used 
for filling the apples and gives them 
an especially delicious flavor. 

SAUCE FOR DUMPLINGS—Apple dump- 
lings need not always be eaten with 
cream. Try adding a little cinnamon, 
alspice, nutmeg and cloves to a thin 
sugar syrup. Dip this over the dump- 
lings and dot the top with nut meats 
just before serving. 


Three Attractive Shirtwaists 


These three shirtwaists are the most 
attractive of all the designs we have 
ever offered. No 2498 is for solid 
embroidery and punchwork, No 2499 
for solid and eyelet, and No 2500 may 
be worked solid and eyelet, or the 
little flowers may be made of French 
knots. Any of these patterns co) e 
stamped on fine white lawn, batiste or 
sheer cotton crepe, and would make 
a very dainty addition to your spring 
wardrobe. Price on lawn §& cents; 
on crepe or batiste 85 cents. These 
prices include cotton to work the 
design. _ Order by number from our 
fancywork department. 


Accommodating 

A man who had purchased some 
currant buns at a bakery was dis- 
tressed, on starting to eat one, to find 
that it contained a fly. Returning to 
the bakery, he made an indignant 
complaint, demanding another bun in 
place of the inhabited one. 

“I'm _ sorry, sir,” said the  sales- 
woman, “I can’t give you another bun, 
but if you will bring back the fly I will 
exchange it for a currant.”—[New 
York Globe : 

















Mr. Disagree—“Anty Drudge, 
what's this nonsense you told 
Mary about not boiling 
clothes? The idea of these 
young things telling their 
mothers how to wash! I 
settled her !”” 


Anty Drudge—‘Well, you can’t 
settle me, because I’m old 
enough to have some sense— 
so’s Mary, for that matter. 
She’s a sight more sensible 
than her mother about some 
things ! I told her about Fels- 
Naptha Soap and how easy it 
makes work.” 

Don’t boil your 
clothes. Don’t 
waste time and 
strength rubbing 
up and down on 


a washboard. 


Use Fels-Nap- 
tha Soap and cool 
or lukewarm 
water. Soak the 
clothes for 30 
minutes while 
you do your 
chores. Then 
rub lightly, rinse 
and hang on the 
line. They'll be 
sweeter, whiter 
and cleaner than 


ever before, with 
less than half the 
bother, and in less 
than half the time. 


Fels-Naptha does 
all your housework 


just as easily and well. 


Better inry it by the box or car- 
ton. Directions are on the red 
and green wrapper. . 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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Save *5 to *23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 


| 
Stoves and Ranges 


Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- 
Y paid—stove comes all pol- 
ished, ready tosetup. Use it one year—if 

you areu't satisiied we refund your money. 
Write for Catalog and Prices. Big Free 
jog shows why improved features of Gold Coin 
Stoves make them fnel-savers and splendid bakers 
why they have given satisfaction for 63 years 


U Gold Coin Stove Co., 1 Oak St.,Troy,N.Y. 


[30] 



























¢ WALL 
PAPER 


‘el 


DIRECT FROM F4grorr 
TO YOUR 

The greatest. wall ‘paper ue in the 

world—equal in beauty and quality to 25c 

and 50c grades—copies of rich, high priced 

designs reproduced in our own factories. 


Have a beautiful home at small cost—a 

home that looks as well inside as a mansion. 
Catalog of new designs and household 

hints send free—write for it today. Noth- 

ing over 10c. Orders over $5 

shipped prepaid within 300 miles. 

Orders of $25 or over shipped pre- 

paid anywhere in United States. 


Independent Wall Paper Co. 
Dept. C, Pittsburgh Pa. 


VIOLIN 
GIVEN 


This is a fine, handsome, clear 
toned, good sized Violin of highly 
polished, beautiful wood, with 
ebony-finished pegs, finger board 
and tail piece, one silver string, 
three gut strings, long .bow of 
white horse-hair, box of resin and 
FINE SELF-INSTRUCTION 
BOOK. 

Send us your name and address 
for 24 packages of BLUINE to 
ell at 10 cents a package. When 
sold return our $2.40 and we will 
send you this beautiful Violin and 
Outfit just exactly as represented. 


BLUINE MFG. CO, 
565 Mill Street 
Concord Junction, Mass. 























Sweet Violet Pillow 


This pretty top and back comes hand stenciled 
in natural colors of violet, brown and green on 
extra «quality tan sateen, and measures 18x18 
inches. Top and back with enough cetton 
to outline in biack for only 25c 





Wo. 1655. Centerpiece 


This preity Centerpiece ig stamped on pure, 
heavy Irish punch linen, and measures 18 inclies. 
The embroidery is for the new punchwork, solid 
and outline. We include an instruction in punci- 


work with each order, also two skeins red 
Inbel D. M. ©. cotton, a good needle and 3 
GREMBING TOF occ cccdciscsvccecssoodoccceres 


This outfit would ordinarily cost 50c 
Don’t forget your 
Free Spring Catalog. Write today 


ARTICRAFT CO. 
Dept. O. Springfield, Mass. 


























The Old Rag Doll 


HARRY M. DEAN 
An old rag doll was all she had, 
And to think that she loved it so! 





Ofttimes she held it to her breast, 
And sang to it so.soft and low. 

The thing was faded, frayed and torn, 
And naught of beauty could claim; 
Its. garments, too, were old and worn, 

And its very shape a shame 
Yet in her eyes ’twas naught but good, 
And the faded face was fair; 
While the yellow thread on the shapeless 
head 
Was a crown oO’ golden air. 
An old rag doll was all she had, 
Her folks were. far too poor to buy 
The pretty toys she might have owned 
Had she belonged to you or 
Yet in her eyes was the light 0’ ‘love, 
And happiness, too, serene 
And to have shattered her childish faith 
Would have been, I think, quite mean, 
So I told her not of the wonderous dolls 
To be found in some city store, 
For the rag doW’s art so filled her heart 
There was need for nothing more, 
° 
A Good Card Trick 
FAIRO 
This little card trick is extremely 
good because anyone can do it with 
any ordinary pack of cards by care- 
fully -observing the following direc- 
tions: 
Take any ordinary deck of cards 
and pick out all the clubs in the pack. 


The rest of the pack is not needed, so 
place it aside. oYu should now hold 
13 cards in your hand. 

From these cards pick out the 
three-spot and lay it face downward 
on the table. Next take the eight and 
place it face downward on top of the 
first card. Then take the seven, the 
ace or one, the queen, the six, the 
four, the two, the jack, the king, the 


10, the nine, and lastly the five. Place 
them one by one face downward on 
the first two cards so that you have 
a pack of 13 cards lying face down- 
ward before you on the table. Pick 
up the pack carefully, still keeping 
the pack face downward. Now to 
show the trick to your friends. Take 
the bottom card and place it face 
still downward on the top of the pack 
at the same time saying aloud “O.” 
Now take the next bottom card and 





do likewise at the same time saying 
“N.” Take still another and do like- 
wise, saying “E.’”’ You have spelled 
the word ‘‘one.” Now take the next 
ecard and place it face upward on the 
table and to your surprise it is the 
one-spot. All right so far. Now take 
more cards from the bottom and place 
them on top, spelling two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, jack, 
queen, and the last card, a king, re- 
mains in your hand. Remember for 
every card you put on top you must 
say a letter spelling the next num- 
ber. Another thing to remember is 
that after the number is spelled the 
next card must be laid face upward 
on the table. The number on that 
ecard is always the one that you have 
just. spelled. 

Order of cards: Three, 
one, queen, six, four, 
ten, nine, five 


Around the Turn 


[Concluded from Last Week.] 
The odor of meat cooking over the 
fire reminded Andrew that he had had 
no supper. He reached around in his 
knapsack for some ham and bread. 
But the first thing his fingers closed 
upon was a large top he had whittled 
out the day before. He drew it out, 
wondering how it got there, for cer- 
tainly he had had no thought of 
carrying a top into the wilderness. 
His fingers were stiffened with cold, 
and the top fell to the roof of the 
shack, with a loud snap. Then find- 
ing its balance it whirled and purred 
on the roof for a moment before it 
rolled off into the snow. Andrew 
looked down in terror. Surely this 
second suspicious noise would lead 
the men to search until they found 
him. But in a moment he saw that 
the men were more terrified than he. 
They were shrunk back in the corner, 
gazing with ashen faces at the door- 
way. 

“It was an 
low voice, 
“No,” cried the other man, “it was 
no animal, unless it was a wolf.’” 
Then the spirit of mischief 
possession of Andrew, and ehe 


eight, 
two, jack, 


seven, 
king, 





animal,” said one in a 


took 
saw a 


glimmer of a plan. He had anottrer 
homemade treasure in his pocket, a 
whistle. He drew it out, and blew a 


shrill blast 
no one to tell 

was taking, but 
as cowardly as 
are, and they were 
sides. 

“If we hear the third cry we die,” 
said one. 


upon it. There was 
him what a risk he 
the two thieves were 
guilty people usualy 
superstitious be- 


long, 














At that they tumbled out of te 
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aid of a chair, had supper ready, : 
Andrew uttered his highest 
when he said. it tasted as 
mother was hume. 

“Wish I could have gone out to dg 
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the chores for you, sonny,” said: Uncie : 
Abe. re 
“Oh, I can do them quick as ai N 
wink after this supper,” sighed An. 
drew, and taking his lantern he went Ww 
out. It 
Andrew did not hear anything abo se 
hut, and ran. Andrew could hear his mother until in Marek Then ; chal hi 
their boots crunching over the snow. came back with a neighbor from the tt 
He sent a second long whistle after oid home, who was going to ‘settle 7 Ww 
them, Then he dropped to the ground. only two miles from the Wynns. ° And fc 
in front of the hut, and at once scat- Mrs Wynn was rejoiced that she was_ be 
tered the fire, covering it with snow. going to have near neighbors at last. |” = 
He knew the men might reason away [Little Jane was so plump. and ound Ww 
their terror after awhile and return. “hat Andrew could hardly: believe she - @ 
And Andrew could do what he wanted was the samie child he had carried out : 
to without the firelight. A light sncw to the sled’ that Devember morning. s 
was now falling, which gave him more Uncle Abe had stayed with Andr Ww, 
hope for his plan. He could not carry go his winter had not been. so lone sly | 
the furs home on this trip. Cne or perilous as his mother had feared, at 
bundle was all he dared place on After Mrs Wynn returned Uncle : 
Pet for the journey home. The other Abe began packing his skins pre- is 
three he carried over to the thicket, paratory to taking them to the river u 
and hid them among the bushes. If where he could get a flatboat to carry fe 
the snow would hide his tracks they pjm to the trading post 7 s¢ 
would be safe until he could come in “S’pose you couldn't ‘be spared to | 
the morning. Then he got on Pet’s go along, sonny,” he suggested to. Pp 
back, and rode home at as fast @ Andrew. ; : ;e 
pace as the old horse would take “No,” said Andrew, “there’ll- be the - 
through the darkness. Several times plowing in another two weeks.” hi 
he heard the cry of a wildcat in ‘he “Oh, we'd be back by that time, and 2 
distance, and once a heavy body jq help you with it “You see, sonny, ‘ a 
crashed through the brush beside the J figure that half of these skins belong > 
narrow trail, but Andrew rode on to you, and if you go along I could : 
safely, and put Pet in her own stall give you the money right away, and é 
with a generous feeding for the trials yoy could buy any little things your 
she had undergone. . ma wants. These ‘ll bring quite a - 
Andrew did not sleep late the next sight of money.” ¢! 
morning in spite of his laborious day. ‘Half to me,” cried Andrew with te 
He was up before light, hurrying gtaring eyes. _ c fi 
through his chores, for his first duty “Certain sure, sonny. I figure that b 
was to find the sick hunter near the y wouldn't have had them if it hadn't . 
river. He knew about where to 80 pbeen for you, and you wouldn’t have 
from the description he had over- haq them if it hadn’t been for me “ 
heard. He put food and flint and seed go I guess that makes it about half » 
a _— rem te erg _ oe Ne — for each, doesn’t it?’ “ 
ig e brough et out and started. r en ie : , 
He found the little hut about noon. Wynn” aaa tee conan poem — a : 
The old hunter had had his le& grew ‘saw the end of his adventure - 
wounded by 2 bear’s claws, and was jn an exciting trip to the trading post 
unable to walk, but otherwise he was ang in the purchase of the thin : 
\ , . . as £8 most vi 
in gvod health, though hungry and needed for house and farm. There in 
somewhat discouraged. j was some money left, too, and that 
Fet carried them both back to the he put carefully away against another p 
cabin, and Andrew bestirred himself time -of need But the worst of the os 
te get his guest 2 good hot meal. yarg times for the Wynns was over, t 
him, looked better already, as he sat [The End.]} : 
Uncle Abe, as he told Andrew to call ie 8 
sat toasting before the fire. > 
The next morning Andrew went “Look here, you swindler!’ roared c 
back to the place where he had hid- the owner of the suburban property to ¢c 
den the skins. They were there, the real estate man. ‘‘When you sold a 
though the. timber wolves had dug me this house, didn’t you say that in 
them out, and had gnawed the top three months I wouldn’t part. with it l 
ones in the bundle. Andrew got thens for ten thousand dollars?” 
all back to the cabin in two trips, “Certainly,” said the real. estate s 
and then felt that he deserved a rest. dealer calmly; “and you haven’t, have 
Uncle Abe, hopping around with the you?” : 
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The Kind of Weather to Make the Heart of a Boy Rejoice 
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-. ..§ Hosband by Proxy” 


[From Page. 291.] ; 
<« Garrisen'made his way to the 
po station to'return once more to 

Tork. re ~ 
op le snatter +f firiding Hardy's will 

s on his mirid as d constant worry.: 
Pea net been found among his pos- 
It on his person. It could 


ions or : 
re peenistalen from his room. -If 
is should P 
sould appear exceedingly. unfavorable 


for Durgit. It was’ not at all unlikely 
that he might have been aware of 
something concertiing the testament, 
while: Hiram Cleave, if such a person 


xisted, would: have had no special in- 

terest in thé doctiment, one way or 
other , 

a noth r'‘péssibility was that Hardy 


had hidden: the will away, but this 
seemed rather: unlikely. ; 
Comfortably mstalled on a train at 
jast, Garrison reealled his first deduc- 
tions; mace when: he came upon the 
fact of the poisoned cigars.. The per- 
son who had prepared the weeds must 
have known very ;many of Hardy's 
personal habite—that’ of taking the 
end cigar fronr a box, and ot biting 
the point instead of cutting it off with 


his knife, for-instance. These were 
things with whieh Foster, no doubt, 


would be welb:ac quainted. And in pho- 


wk he had handied the 


tographi: ; 
dead! poison émployed for Hardy’s 
death. ; 
Again, aS he» had a hundred times 
before, Garrison accused himself of 
crass stupidity in permitting someone 


to abstract that cigar from his pocket. 
It might. have’ been lost; this he knew, 
but he felt convinced it had been 
stolen. And-since he was certain that 
Dordthy was mot the one, he could 
think of no. chance that a thief could 
have had to''extract it without attract- 
ing his atiention. ; 

When at length he arrived. once 
more in. Manhattan, he proceeded at 
ence to the shop on Amsterdam ave- 
nue where Dorothy had purchased her 
cigars. Here hé found a short indi- 
vidual in*chargée-of a general business, 
including stationery, candy, news- 
papers, ° and teys, in addition to the 
articles. for smokers Garrison pulied 
out his memorandum concerning that 
box of cigars stilt in possession of 
Pike, at BranchviHe: 

“I dropped in to see if by any 
chance you reca!l the sale of a box of 
cigars some’ little time ago,” he said, 
and he read off the name of the brand. 


“You sold them .to a lady—a young 
lady... Perhaps you. remember.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed the man. *‘I don’t 
sell many .,by the box.” 

“Did anyone else come in while she 
was here, or shortly after, and buy 
some cigars of the same brand?’ He 
awaited the dealer’s slow process of 
memory and speech with eager in- 
terest. 

“Y-e-s, I think so,’ said the man 
after a paus¢ “Yes, sure, a small 


man, He bought a box just the same. 
Two boxes in one evening—I don’t’ do 
that every day,” 

“A man,.you say—a small man. Was 
he young?’ 
.-“I don’t remember very well. He 
was sick, I think He had a handker- 
chief on his face and his hat was 
pulled far down.” 


“But surely you remember whether 
he was young or not,” insisted Garri- 
son. ‘Try to think."’ 

A child came-in to buy a stick of 
Candy. The dealer attended to her 
needs while Garrison waited When 
he returned he shook his head. 


“So many people come,” he said, 
“I don’t remember.” 

Garrison tried him with a score of 
questions, but to no avail. He couid 
add nothing to what he had supplied. 
and the vagueness that shadowed the 
figure of the man had not been il- 
lumined in the least. Beyond the fact 
that a small man had followed Dor- 
othy inside the store and purchased 
the duplicate of her cigars, there was 
nothing of significance revealed. 

Disappointed, even accusing himself 
of duilness and lack of resources in 
the all-important discovery of his un- 
known man’s identity, Garrison went 
out upon the street. He felt himself 
in a measure disloyal to Dorothy in 
his growing conviction that young Fos- 
ter Durgin was guilty. He was sorry, 
but helpless, He must follow the trail 
Wherésoever it led. 

He ate a belated luncheon, after 
which he went to his office. 

There were two letters lying on the 
floor, neither one addressed in a hand 
he knew. 


[To Be Continued.] 





Why Not? 

“What is your name?” asked a 
teacher of a boy. “My name is Jule,” 
Was the reply, whereupon the teacher 
impressively said: “You should have 
Said ‘Julius, sir.’ And now, my lad,” 
turning to another boy, “what’s your 
name?” “Billious, sir.” said the boy. 
trembling. , 


A cook who had burned up a piece 
Of veal weighing four pounds threw it 
&way and reported to her mistress that 
the cat had eaten the meat. The lady 
Dlaced the cat upon the scales and 

und it weighed exactly four pounds. 

‘There, Bridget,” she said, “are the 
sour pounds of meat, where is the cat?” 


roverto be the case -it+ 
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of These Cloth Bound Books Free 


with One Year’s Subscription * “:* 


bottom of this page . 











Most of our readers have started a collection of these great books, having already. 
secured one or more of them. If you haven’t any of them don’t fail to take advantage 
of this wonderful opportunity to add six volumes of surpassing valne to your library. 
Each one is an authority on the subject covered; all are right up-to-the-minute: and 
easy to read and understand. Description below will give you an idea of the contents. 


The Farmer’s Veterinarian Handy Farm Devices 
Br C. W. Burkett, Alpen sy Fovurreen LeaDiING VETERINARIANS ComPILep AND Epireo sy Ro.re Coareicn 


Every wide-awake farmer wishes to 
know how to do things, not only the best 
way, but the easiest and quickest way 
This calls for a knowledge of handy farm 
devices. There is hardly any end to the 
ingenious contrivances that inventive men 
who are handy with tools have devised to 
save time, money and labor. It is sur- 
Drising how cheap and how easy it is to 
make the things that are described in this 
book 

There are chapters on the farmer’s work- 
shop, the toolg he ought to have and their 
uses. Directions are given for making 
things for almost every conceivable farm 
Dpurpose, including appliances for the care 
of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and 
bees; gates, fences, appliances fgr the 
garden, orchard, woods, house, barns ‘and 
outbuildings. In every instance there is 
a clear, complete description and a pictuse 
showing how to make each device or thing 
mentioned 


This book abounds in helpful ‘sugges- 
tions and valuable information for the 
most successful treatment of ills and ac- 
cidents and disease troubles. A practical 
treatise on the diseases of farm stock, con- 
taining brief and popular advice on the 
nature, cause and treatment of disease, 
the common ailments and the care and 
management of stocle when sick. 

An idéa of the subject matter will be 
had from a glance at the féllowing, which 
shows briefly several of the topics included 
in’ the contents. The first haif of the 
book deals with the physiology of the dif- 
ferent farm animals, telling how the ani- 
mal body ig formed, how to tell the 
age by the teeth, and how to examine for 
soundness. The jast half of the book deals 
with the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
ease, tells of the common medicinés, their 
action, and how to treat wounds and 
make a post-mortem examination. 

Tt is profusely illustrated, containing a t is just th . 
number of half-tome insert iliustrations x 28. ™ OR, By be 
and a Great many drawitgs picturing diseases. their symptoms and is mechanical abilities in the practical direction. Never before has this 
familiar attitudes assumed by farm animals when affected with disease, subject been presented in a way so, easily understood and made so 
and presents, for the first time, a plain, practical, satisfactory guide for easily applicable to everyday problems 
farmers who are interested in the common diseases of the farm 


Profitable Stock Raising Making Horticulture Pay 


How To Grow FRvuITS, VEGETABLES & ORNAMENTALS. By M. G. Kains 





By Crarence A. SHAMEL, Epiror ORANGE JUDD FARMER 

Ts editor has drawn freely upon the 
actual experiences of actual farmers and 
farmers’ wives so the readers may feel 
that the cases presented are lirgely simi- 
lar to their own. Thus they gain niuch 
inspiration ‘and encouragement While 
this book is not to expound methods of 
mere money-making; the specialist may 
glean many useful hints for making his 
specialty profitable 

After a brief introduction, which points 
out how and why farmers should enjoy 
the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a 
simple, concise, and adequate discussion 
of soils and their care, fertilizers and fer 
tilizing, water and its control. and the 


Live stack is the most important feature 
of farm life, and statistics show a pro- 
duction far short of the actual require- 
ments. There are many problems to. be 
faced in the profitable production of stock, 
and these are fully and comprehensively 
covered in Mr. Shamel’s new book 

As editor of the Orange Judd Farmer, 
Mr. Shamel has unequaled opportunities 
for obsefvation and is keenly alive to 
everything that has to do with this very 
important subject. Incorporated in this 


and North Atlantic States are just awak- function of cultivation. 

ening to the realization of the enormous Then follows a discussion of fruit plan- 
before them. He warns V esi tations and their care, the various. or 

where there are numerous evidences of chard fruits in the temperate North Amer 


waning productivity ica and the small fruits of this region 


The vegetable garden is treated generally and 
then the various vegetables are taken up 
individually After a general chapter or 


Profitable Steck Raising covers the prin- 
ciples of breeding and feeding for both fa: 
stock and dairying type. It tells of sheep 





and. mutton. raising, hothouse lambs, the spraying, the volume closes with a chapter 
o ine ‘industry and the horse market. on ornamentals for the home grounds, gardens, the house and the 
Finally he-teils of the preparation of stock for the market and how to greenhouse 


prepare it so that it will bring a high market price 


Profitable Poultry Production 


By M. G. Kains, Pouttry Eorror Orance Jupp WeeKties 


Farm Crops 
Br CHaRLes WILLIAM Burkett, Epirorp AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


A Practical Treatise on the Growing of 
American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
ahd Popular Advice on the Seeding, Cul- 
tivating, Handling and Harvesting 
Farm Crops and the Management of 
Lands for the Largest Returns. 

This‘ig 2 book that fs different. As it 
is written, suggestions stand out on every 
page:. It seeks to help crop growers, not 
through dry statements by mere technica] 
terms, but through suggestive descriptions 
of the work of the men who raise big crops. 

In the ten chapters of this book the 


This book shows how poultry can be 
made more profitable. Ample discussion is 
given to practical breeding, selection and 
improvement of business poultry, feeding 
for growth, for market, for eggs, etc 

From cover to cover the book is written 
with the one aim of aiding the poultry raiser 
to make the most money from the farm 
flock; hene® special emphasis is laid on 
marketing both poultry and eggs as well 
as on breeding and feeding. In short, 
the volume is intended both as a guide to 
best practice and a stimulus to adopt 
such methods as are proving profitable in 
the hands of actual farmerg rather than 
feather fanciers. 

The essential features of so-called sys- 
tems of poultry raising, such as Philo, 
Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South 
Shore soft rooster raising, and co-operative 
buying and selling of poultry supplies and 
products, are presented so the reader may 
know and adopt such leadiag practices of the 
poultry world as may fit his conditions 


sive manner the following important topics: 
Good Soils Back of Good Crops; How - 
tations Help Out; Crop Yields and Proper 
Culture; What Crops for Stock Feeding: 
The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; Every 
Farmer a Piant Breeder; and Farm Crops. 

The volume abounds in helpful sugges- 
tions and valuable information for the 





su < the various Improved methods of hatching and rearing 

farm crops, whether large or small areas are discussed clearly and concisely as are other important topics such as 

ere allotted to them. and it is a plain, the location of yards, houses, fixtures, and handy devices, business 

practical and reliable guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops breeds, maintaining health in the flock. fatiening ducks, geese; turkeys 
from the time the land is made ready until the harvested product is sold. guineas. fowls, ete. 


@ These books are superior to anything that has ever been put out in connection with a subscription offer. 
They ‘are a credit to any reading table or library, and of such value you will wonder how they can be 
produced and given on such liberal terms. @[ Each of these works contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in cloth, library style; 5x7 1-2 inches, uniform in size and color, printed on fine paper from clean, new 
type, and is beautifully illustrated, both im the text and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 


Order Now—Here are Two Good Offers 


) OFFER NO. 1 OFFER NO. 2 
Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription new Send $5.00 for six years’ subscription new 








or renewal and you may have as a present your or renewal and you may have as a present all 
pores of soy ne of he above somes: — — six of the above named books free and postpaid. 
poem nose apa ee oe = No other present can be had when this offer is 
same terms. No other book or present can be had ; se > 
when this offer is accepted, except by paying for addi- accepted, except by paying for additional years 











tional years’ subscription. subscription. 
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_ Orange Judd American Agriculturist “sew'vou Ny” 
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the product of one acre of land. It’s hardly believable. And keeping seven™ 
cows for a whole year on one acre goes a long way towards reducing the cost § 
of milk. Eureka Corn produced in one year, on one acre, 70 tons and 800 
pounds, Figuring at the rate of 50 pounds of ensilage per day, which is a very 
liberal allowance, this amount will feed seven cows for one year, with enough 
left over for 261 feeds. This enormous crop won our $50.00 gold prize for the @ 
heaviest yield. We believe this record cannot be broken -by any other corn, 
but we believe Eureka will beat its own record this coming year. 
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We believe our crop of Eureka Corn for 1914 planting will germinate 
better than 98%. Eureka Corn was introduced by us about 25 
years ago. It is a white, smooth dent corn, grows the tallest, 
usually from 16 to 20 feet, has the most leaves and is short 
jointed. If planted thin, it will yield two and three ears to the 
stalk. Planting Eureka Corn is as good as an insurance policy 
to any farmer. It grows where other kinds fail and the yield 
is tremendous. Last season Eureka Corn was planted in 45 
states and the returns were exceedingly gratifying. We do 
not ask you to take our word for this, but we refer you to any 
of the well-known farmers whose names are printed below, | 
















Grows Tallest—Has Most Leaves—Greatest Number of Ears 





You.do not need to plant your whole farm when you can fill a 200-ton silo from 4 or 6 acres with Eureka. The | 
best money you can spend on the farm is for good seed. Poor seed is dear at-any price. Good seed is always worth® 
what you pay for it. We're selling Eureka at last year's prices. Good seed is going to be very scarce and much = 
higher oot a ore the planting season is over. Ask yourself what corn is worth per ne that will produce 70 tons 
and 800 pounds. We are not asking you to experiment; we are only asking you to buy seed corn that has been © 
proven by thousands of successful farmers to be the best that money can buy. 


Read What Some of Our Customers Say: 


















New Hambarg, N. Y. Bridgeport, N. J., Nov. 3, 1913 Loyalsock, Pa., Nov. 9, 1915 

R . Co. Ross Bros. Co., Worcester, Mass. Ross Bros. Co., Worcester, Mass. 

ots Ban, So. WP, Se, Gentlemen: Last spring | bought of you 1-2 Gentlemen: The Eureka Ensilage Corn gives 
Gentlemen: P bu. Eureka Seed Corn and to say that I was good satisfaction. I can grow more tons of feed per 

In reply to your inquiry about the Eureka Seed pleased with the results is putting it very mildly. acre of the Eureka than any other Ensilage corn. 
Corn will say that there is nothing else like it for It yielded about 3 or 4 times as much fodder as § The seed is good, it came up well for me and I 
fodder. It grows a larger and better stalk and will the ordinary seed which I planted next to it. 1 can tecommend it te be all right. 1 planted two 
grow anywhere. The party who filled our silo shall be more than pleased to recommend ‘it to acres Jane 6, and cut it the latter part of Sep- 
thought that our corn beat anything that he had anyone who inquires about it. I expect to plant tember, and got enough feed for 12 head of cattle 





seen and wanted me to get him some of the seed 







for rt t more of it next year and you may look for an until the latter part of June. 
Sent year. : Yours truly, order from me. Yours truly, _ Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) J. W. Crowe. (Signed) Wm. H. BENNETT. (Signed) JONATHAN jurrz. 











We refer you to any of these well-known planters: Bedford Farmers’ Co-op. Assn., Bedford Hillis, N. Y.; 
Altoona Nursery Co., Altoona, Pa.; Locust Hill Dairy, Midway, Pa.; Hadley Dairy Farm, New Brunswick, N. J.; High Lawn 
Farm, Red Hook, N. Y.; Brooklands Farm, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥:; 3. C. Brifi, Stewartsville, N. J.; Wii. H. Bennett, Bridge- 
port, N. J.; B. F. Mead, Warren, Pa.; Geo. H. Taylor, New Milford, Pa. 


Sheffield World’s Prize Flint Corn 


still holds the record for the heaviest yield of ffint corn, 123.8 bushels of crib dry corn from one acre. If you grow corp for 
















grain, plant Sheffield. No other flint corn equals it. It can be planted later and will mature earlier than any other kind. It will 
produce more good ears, well filled out, than any other variety. Look out for your stock of flint corn before it is too late. 
There is a lot of poor corn on the market. Our stock of Sheffield has been tested and will germinate nearly 100%. 

SEED OATS 
It pays to buy the best, whether you wish to cut for green feed, for fodder, or ripen for grain. Any one of the several kinds we 
offer will produce enough more feed to many times over pay for any difference in price. This has been proved by actual test and 
we are confident that in the stover alone you will get enough more feed to more than pay the difference in the price of the 






seed. You also get heavier and plumper heads filled with grain that will produce milk at a lower cost than almost any kind of 


green feed. All we ask is a trial, LONG’S WHITE TARTAR 


Reports from all sections show that this is an extremely productive variety. It is very early, of remarkably vigorous constitution 
and is suitable for all soils. The straw is long and stout and not liable to lodge or twist. The heads are from 8% to 10 
inches in length and grain is of the largest size and remarkably plump and heavy, with thin hull. In its combination of desir- 
able features, extreme earliness, great production of heavy, plump grain and long stout straw, the Long’s White Tartar is not 
surpassed by any of the popular varieties. It is a one- sided oat, — grain all growing. on one side, and each head will have from 
50 to 80 long, plump grains. Price, pk. 35c, bus, $1.25, 2 bus. $2.40, 10 bus. $11.00, 20 bus. $20.00, bags included. 


CANADIAN CLUSTER OATS 













It has no equal -as an oat to sow for green fodder. It produces an-abundance of long, stiff straw with broad leaves. It is not 
as liable to rust as many other varieties and stands up well, while many other varieties will lodge. It will produce more feed with 
light fertilizing than any other kind, but will respond readily to. a liberal supply of either commercial fertilizer or stable manure. 
The grain is large and plump and usually weighs about 40 Ibs. to a measured bushel. Price, pk. 35c, bus. $1.25, 2 bus. $2.40, 
10 bus. $11.00, 20 bus. $2000, bags included . 


CAUTION: Don’t accept any yellow dent or white horsetooth corn as Eureka. We received several letters last year from parties who were 
unable to get their Eureka from us and claimed that they had received from other dealers corn marked Eureka, which was entirely different 
from the genuine. Eureka corn, shelled, is always shipped in our trade- marked burlap bags, and ear_corn is shipped in rat-proof crates holding 
70 pounds. Eith:r buy direct of us or some of our agents who have the genuine. 





















Rivenhall Giant @ 
Mangel Beet § 
A companion to eo * 
Ensilage Corn. . TRS, 
produce 20 to 30 toms. 
of good cow feed per, 
acre. Plant one sete = 


Big New Catalog Free-— Write for it Today — Get Gur Quotations crery vee aa ‘of 
eal ora. The vi , 


ROSS BROS. Co., 53 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. Phar giobe- foe a 1 4 


“Everybody Knows Ross’s Seed Grows” in cultivation. 





































